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ft^sein  and  Arafat 
statement  is  delayed 

A  MM  AlsL  (  Reuter  \  _  TL  . 


A  MM.AIsL(  Reuter).  _  yh(. 

■T9-;Cr?^i-®  *>ing  Hussein  an,i 
«4*«* ,  Liberation  Omani,,?;"? 
Chairman  Yasser  Arafat^T^ 
be™  parted  here  last  „ighl.  5,111 

n  K  *  prom“'d  communi- 

q«.Vh^  been  delayed  PLO 
Sjoiesman  Abdel  Mohsen  Aba 
Matear.  ^lmd:  "When  there  is  m 
?Sr*®I™nt  we  W‘N  announce  it  ” 
-^Larlier  after  lengthy  talks 
.  ^  Husse»«i  and  Arafat 

gg*  appeared  to  dash  hopes  or  a 
1 -PLO.  irjandate  to  let  Hussein 

r!S2l?V  M-iSf-  *5*“  of  Pre«dent 

Reagan  s  Middle  East  peace  plan, 

:  bX  pledging  the  PLO  to  stick 

IT"?  i^b  Peace  P^n.  His  com- 
mpnts  foHawed  a  meeting  oF  the 

?iR:e5Ce^utlve  c°mmittee.  which 

'■Sbe?!ummoned  when  Ararat’s 
talks  with  Hussein  entered  a  critical 
stage.  ; 

,  -  .  However,  Arafat  is  remaining  in 
Amman  where  he  has  been  shuttline 
between  the  PLO  office  and  King  ' 

-  _Hussein*s  palace  for  several  davs. 
Antt  in  the  absence  of  a  communi¬ 
que  linking  Hussein  with  the  hard 

.  Itne- from  the  PLO,  the  possibility 

-  that  he  and  Arafat  might  yet  strike 
some -sort  of  compromise  was  not 

-lie ing: ruled  out. 

Tire-  Reagan  plan  denies  the  PLO 


a  negotiating  role,  and  would  have 
negotiate  on  the  P*LO’s 
behalf,  it  envisages  Palestinian  self- 
rule  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  in 
association  with  Jordan  following 
Israel  s  withdrawal  from  the  areas. 

The  rival  Arab  plan,  evolved  at  a 
summit  at  Fez  last  September,  calls 
Tor  an  independent  Palestinian  state 
and  for  the  PLO  to  be  the  Palesti¬ 
nians  sole  leglLimaLe  represen¬ 
tative. 

Western  diplomats  said  they  had 
already  assumed  that  the  Hussein- 
Arafat  meetings  would  not  result  in 
what  the  U.S.  most  wants  —  a  PLO 
mandate  Tor  King  Hussein  to 
negotiate  broadly  on  the  basis  of  the 
Reagan  plan. 

B  ut  they  had  considered  that  the 
king  and  Ararat  might  agree  on  a 
compromise  negotiating  formula 
marrying  the  rival  peace  plans. 

Abu  Maizar  said  the  PLO  stood 
by  resolution?  nassed  in  Algiers  in 
February  by  ih*  ’’■destine  National 
Council  --  the  Palestinian 
purliament-in-exile  —  which  “reject* 
the  Reagan  plan  in  its  entirety  and 
adhere  to  the  Fez  resolutions  as  the 
minimum  we  can  accept.” 

He  said  the  plans  were  contradic¬ 
tory,  one  recognizing  Palestinian 
rights  and  the  other  not. 


Rumours  spark 
new  violence 


on  West  Bank 


A  Jerusalem  policeman  in  riot  gear  fires  a  tear-gas  grenade  over  Damascus  Gate  on  Sunday  to 
disperse  stone-tbrowing  Arab  youths,  who  are  hurling  rocks  at  passers-by  from  inside  the  gate. 
Smoke  seen  in  the  picture  is  guosmoke,  while  the  tear-gas  is  released  inside  the  Old  City  walls. 

(Story  below).  (Ruhnmim  Israeli) 


Saudis  not  yet  buying  U.S.  tanks 


•• 


U.S.  is  ‘hopeful’  Hussein 


will  soon  join  negotiations 


..Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
-WASHINGTON.  -  The  State 
Department  yesterday  said  the  US. 
.  remains  “hopeful  that  King  Hussein 
. .  will  soon  be  able  to  make  an  affir- 
•  niative  decision-  to  join  broader 
;  negotiations  to  achieve  a  just  and 
;  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East.” 

’.  But  spokesman  Alan  Romberg 
-  said  that  the  U.S.  is  still  awaiting  the 
outcome  of  Hussein's  meetings  in 
'  Amman  with  PLO  leader  Yasser 
Arafat. 

v  “I  think  it  would  be  premature  to 
-.try  to  ofTer  any  statements  before, 
there  were-  some  sort-  of  final 
••  result,”  Romberg  said-;  . 

‘President  Ronald  Reagan 
telephoned  Hussein  late  last  Week 
to  encourage  him  to  join  the  talks 
based  on  the  September:.!  U.S. 
-peace  initiative.  According  to 
*White  House  officials,  Reagan  in¬ 
formed:  the  King  that  Jordan's  in- 
'  volvement  is  “criticaF  to  the  peace 
'process. 

'  Asked  about  Jordanian  press 
-'reports  that  Reagan  also  had 
promised  10  obtain  a  West  Bank  set- 
dement  freeze  if  Hussein  should 
join  the  talks,  Romberg  simply 
■  pointed  to  Reagan's  September  1 


speech,  underscoring  the  “the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  freeze  on  settle¬ 
ments...  beyond  that,  T  don’t  think  I 
could  properly  get  into  the  question 
of  conversations  that  might  have 
taken  place.'' 

When  asked  about  the  basis  for 
the  continued  U.S.  “hope”  that 
Hussein  might  yet  join  the  talks, 
Romberg  noted  that  “we  have  an 
embassy .  there  which  remains  in 
touch.” 

He  then  added:  “The  basis  of  our 
hope  is  unchanged  —  and  that  is 
that  the  president  has  put  forward  a 
very  ‘serious  ahd  .wetf-thought  out .. 
proposal.  Ring  .  Hussein  has  In¬ 
dicated  -that  he  would  Hope  to  be 
able  to  come  into  the  negotiations,, 
but  that  he  needs  to  have  ap^ 
propriate  consultations  and  support. 
It  is  our  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to 
reach  an  affirmative  decision." 


By  WOLF  BLITZER 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
WASHINGTON.  —  The  Reagan 
administration  yesterday  sought  to 
play  down  a  published  report  that 
the  U.S.  had  a  long-range  plan  to 
sell  Saudi  Arabia  as  many  as  1,200 
M-!  tanks,  the  newest  and  most  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

The  State  Department  insisted 
that  no  formal  request  for  the  ap¬ 
proximately  $2  million  tank  has 
been  made  by  the  Saudis,  although 
spokesman  Alan  Romberg  con¬ 
firmed  that  the  U.S.  planned  a 
detailed  demonstration  of  (he  tank 
in  Saudi  Arabia  this  summer. 
Romberg  also  confirmed  that  Saudi 
soldiers  were  currently  undergoing 


training  for  the  tank  at  Fort  Knox  in 
Kentucky. 

The  New  York  Times  yesterday 
quoted  Defence  Department  and 
congressional  officials  as  saying 
that  some  of  the  1.200  tanks  to  be 
purchased  by  Saudi  Arabia  would 
be  used  by  American  troops  “if  they 
were  deployed  there  in  a  crisis.” 

Romberg  insisted  that  there  were 
no  plans  to  preposition  U.S.  arms  in 
-  Saudi  Arabia.  Saudi  officials  have 
been  extremely  sensitive  to  such 
reports,  fearing  a  negative  response 
from  other  Arab  states. 

“The  story  covers  a  number  of 
points  and  contains  many  inac¬ 
curacies."  said  Romberg  when 
asked  about  The  Times  report. 


The  Times  reported  from  a  clas¬ 
sified  Defence  Department 
“guidance"  document  circulated  on 
March  1  by  Defence  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger. 


The  paper  was  said  to  have  listed 
security  in  the  Persian  Gulf  as  se¬ 
cond  in  importance  to  U.S.  national 
interests  only  to  preventing  a  Soviet 
invasion  of  Western  Eruope.  It  in¬ 
structed  the  U.S.  armed  forces,  by 
the  end  of  this  decade,  to  improve 
their  “capabilities  to  project, 
operate  and  sustain  forces”  in  the 
Gulf.  The  directive  added:  “It  is 
also  vital  that  we  improve  the 
capabilities  of  friendly  indigenous 
forces.” 


Thai  plane  hits  Viet  unit  in  border  battle 


White  House  press  spokesman 
Larry  Speakes  told  reporters  that 
the  U.S.  wants  “to  move  forwaird  in 
the  peace  process.  We  would  like  to 
involve  Hussein.” 

But  Romberg  refused  to 
speculate  about  what  Hussein  might 
do  if  Arafat  refuses  to  endorse  Jor¬ 
danian  involvement. 


BANGKOK.  —  A  Thai  plane 
yesterday  bombed  Vietnamese 
troops  inside  Thailand  in  an  impor¬ 
tant  escalation  of  the  fighting  on  the 
Thai-Rampuchean  border. 

It  was  believed  to  be  the  first  time 
that  Thailand  had  acted  from  the  air 
to  counter  incursions  by  the  Viet¬ 
namese  along  the  iH-defined  fron¬ 
tier  in  their  battle  against  Kam¬ 
puchean  guerrillas. 

Military  sources  here  said  the  F- 
5E  fighter-bomber  made  two  strikes 
against  Vietnamese  forces  estimated 
to  number  ISO  men,  dug  in  on  the 
Thai  side  of  the  border,  but  they 
could  not  assess  the  casualties 
caused  by  the  air  strike. 

Thai  intelligence  reports  said  that 
the  Vietnamese  forces  were 
mounting  their  most  determined 


military  campaign  against  the  Kam¬ 
puchean  insurgents  since  they  top¬ 
pled  the  Khmer  Rouge  government 
of  Pol  Pot  in  early  1979. 

The  intelligence  reports  said 
Hanoi  was  using  forces  in  regimen¬ 
tal  strength,  heavy  artillery  and 
Soviet-made  tanks  in  the  five-day- 
old  offensive  against  the  guerrillas 
on  the  Thai  border.  All  three  fac¬ 
tions  of  the  insurgent  coalilion  were 
being  attacked. 

Fighting  along  the  border  has  es¬ 
calated  to  its  highest  point  since  the 
four-year-old  guerrilla  war  inside 
Cambodia  began. 

Vietnamese  troops  yesterday 
appeared  to  have  tightened  their 
grip  around  the  headquarters  of 
resistance  leader  prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk  as  fighting  continued  in 


three  separate  battle  zones. 

“The  Vietnamese  are  in  a  good 
position  to  strike  anywhere  along 
the  border  and  at  short  notice,”  one 
veteran  western  analyst,  said.  “But. 
what  they'll  do  next  is  anybody's 
guess.” 

Thai  Army  Commander-in-Chief 
Arthit  Kamlang-Ek  said  yesterday 
that  the  Vietnamese  troops  now  in¬ 
volved  in  fighting  along  a  250- 
kiiometre  stretch  of  the  Thai- 
Kampuchean  border  were  prepared 
for  a  military  confrontation  with’ 
Thai  border  forces. 

Vietnamese  soldiers  had  always 
avoided  clashes  with  Thai  forces,  he 
said,  but  Hanoi  troops  entering 
Thailand  in  pursuit  of  Kampuchean 
guerrillas  this  week  showed  no 
similar  restraint.  (AP,  Reuter) 


By  DAVID  RICHARDSON 

and  MARGERY  GREENFELD 

Two  officials  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  flew  imo 
the  country  last  night  to  conduct 
their  own  investigation  into  the 
mystery  affliction  which  has  af¬ 
fected  hundreds  of  Arab 
schoolgirls  on  the  West  Bank 
over  the  past  two  weeks. 

Israeli  military  officials  in_  the 
area  for  their  part  are  increasingly 
emphatic  about  charging  that  in 
most  cases  the  girls  are  pretending 
and  that  the  entire  episode  is  largely 
the  work  of  agitators  who  have  dis¬ 
covered  a  new  weapon  against 
Israel. 

A  Red  Cross  investigator  is 
quoted  as  having  denied  there  had 
been  any  poisoning. 

The  continuing  panic  about 
“poisoning,”  which  some  Palesti¬ 
nians  alleged  is  designed  to  gel  them 
to  emigrate  from  the  area,  con¬ 
tributed  to  severe  unrest  and 
violence  in  the  West  Bank  over  the 
weekend. 

Last  night  close  to  200  schoolgirls 
were  still  reported  to  be  in  hospital 
after  the  “epidemic”  spread  south 
over  (he  past  two  days,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  children  were  hospitalized 
in  Hebron  and  Beit  Jalla.  Most  were 
released  within  a  few  hours  after 
reporting  the  now  well-known 
symptoms  of  dizziness,  headaches 
and  abdominal  pains. 

Military  authorities  detained  two 
carloads  of  youths  in  Nablus  after 
they  were  alleged  to  have  driven 
around  the  town  spreading  rumours 
that  the  water  in  the  town  was 
poisoned. 

On  Saturday  a  man  driving  a  jeep 
belonging  to  the  Hebron 
municipality  was  alleged  to  have  an¬ 
nounced  by  loudspeaker  that,  the 
water  in  the  town  was  unfit  for 
drinking.  But  Mayor  Mustapha 
Natshe  claims  that  the  municipal  of¬ 
ficials  were  actually  reassuring  resi¬ 
dents  that  the  water  was  potable. 

The  cases  in  the  Hebron  area 
came  from  the  nearby  village  of 
Yalta  and  from  some  smaller 
villages  in  the  area.  New  cases  were 
also  reported  from  Anabta  in  the 
Tulkarm  area. 

Meanwhile,  at  least  10  persons 
were  injured,  scores  detained  and 
several  towns  and  refugee  camps 
twere  placed  under  curfew  because 
of  stone-throwing  and  other  inci¬ 
dents. 

On  Sunday  a  grenade  was  hurled 


at  a  group  of  soldiers  outside  the  al- 
Walani  h  os-pita  I  in  Nablus.  .A 
soldier,  a  Border  Policeman  and 
two  local  Arab  youths  were  slightly 
injured  in  the  blast. 

Mohammed  Hassan  Sarhan,  18, 
was  wounded  in  the  abdomen  and 
arms  on  Sunday  when  a  settler  from 
Kiryat  Arba  opened  fire  as  he 
passed  the  al-Arub  refugee  camp  on 
the  main  road  to  the  town.  Police 
have  questioned  the  settler  and  im¬ 
pounded  his  rifle. 

Two  Israelis  were  slightly  hurt  in 
Kalkiiya  yesterday  by  rocks,  and  the 
driver  of  an  Israeli  vehicle  swerved 
into  a  crowd  of  Arab  youths  who 
were  stoning  his  car.  slightly  in¬ 
juring  two  of  them. 

Disturbances  were  also  reported 
from  Anabta,  Nablus  and  Tulkarm, 
and  at  the  Em  Beit  Alma  refugee 
camp  where  another  Israeli  was 
slightly  injured. 

Curfews  were  clamped  on  the  old 
market  fn  Nablus.  al-Arub,  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  Hebron,  Kalkiiya,  Tulkarm 
and  the  Dehaishe  refugee  camp. 

Two  other  shooting  incidents, 
one  in  Hebron  where  Hijazi  Rabah 
Sidr.  (4,  was  reported  to  have  been 
struck  in  the  arm,  and  the  other  in 
the  Nablus  area  where  Rafah  Yusuf 
Salman  was  said  to  be  shot  in  the 
back  —  both  by  settlers  —  have  not 
been  confirmed  by  the  army. 

The  head  of  the  Judea  and 
Samaria  Civil  Administration.  Tat- 
Aluf  Shlomo  Ilya,  visited  hospitals 
in  Hebron  and  Beil  Jalla  yesterday 
where  83  girls  are  still  receiving 
treatment.  Local  doctors  are  said  to 
have  refused  his  offers  Tor  further 
assistance,  and  Ilya  ordered  10  girls 
ut  the  Alia  hospital  in  Hebron  who 
were  said  to  be  more  seriously  ill  to 
be  transferred  to  an  Israeli  hospital. 

Police  in  Nablus,  acting  on  orders 
from  a  local  civil-administration  of¬ 
ficer.  detained  two  Israeli  jour¬ 
nalists  employed  as  a  camera  crew 
by  CBS  news.  Moshe  Ben-Dor  and 
Avishai  Dekel  were  filming  girls 
complaining  of  having  been 
poisoned  in  a  hospital  in  Nablus. 

The  newsmen  were  released  last 
night  after  questioning  but  are  to  be 
charged  with  incitement  and  viola¬ 
tion  of  public  order.  CBS’s  bureau 
chief  in  Israel,  Warren  Lewis,  said 
last  night  that  the  men  had  been 
filming  with  the  hospital  director's 
permission  and  had  been  arrested 
while  covering  a  legitimate  news 
story.  “There  Ls  no  truth  in  the 
allegations  that  the  men  staged  the 

,  I  Coo  turned  on  Page  2,  Col.  2) 


(Second  day  of  storings  and  clashes  in  Jerusalem 


\f\  By  ROBERT  ROSENBERG  - 
P  :  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter . . 

Police  arrested  15  Bast  Jerusalem 
,„i  Arabs  during  the  last  two  days  of 
Pi  sporadic  violence,  and  a  nephew  of 
Kach  leader  Rabbi  Meir  Kahane 
w  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  firing  a 
submachine  gun  to  disperse  Arab 


1*2  On  Sunday  morning  three 
passers-by  were  injured  by  rock- 
throwing  Arab  youths  on  Rehov 
I  Hagai,  the  main  route  between 
VDamascus  Gate  and  the  Western 


^Damascus  Gate  and  the  Western- 
#YaU-  Three  youths  were  arrested, 
rfend  the  three  injured  were  treated 
find  released  from  hospital  the  same 
\  iay.  - 

.  An  hour,  later  about  70  Arabs, 
postiy  youngsters,  gathered  on  the 
iiremple  Mount,  alrmed  with-clubs 
jyilnd- rocks  —  apparently  because  of 
:uniours  of  a  Jewish  nationalist  at¬ 


tempt  to  break  onto  the  mount, 
(story  page  3). 

Police  comniandeirs  on  the  scene 
-called-on  religious  leaders  from  the 
Supreme  Moslem  Council  to  calm 
the  crowd  and  within  a  few  minutes 
ail  but  one  put  down  their  weapons 
and  went  home.  The  police  arrested 
one  1 8-year-old  resister. 

A  while  later  at  Damascus  Gate, 
two  youths  were  arrested,  again  for 
stone-throwing.  At  around  4  p.m.  a 
large  group  of  demonstrators 
gathered  at  Damascus  Gale.  When 
policemen  called  for  them  to  dis¬ 
perse.  the  Arabs  responded  with  a 
barrage  of  stones.  Riot  police  were 
brought  in  and,  using  two  tear-gas 
grenades,  they  dispersed  the  crowd 
and  made  eight  more  arrests. 

-In-Neve  Ya'acov,  stone-throwing 
Arab  youths  disrupted  traffic  on 
Sunday  evening.  Police  combed  the 


area  but  made  no  arrests. 

There  were  no  arrests  yesterday 
for  stone-throwing,  but  outside 
Damascus  Gale  one  man  was  ar¬ 
rested  for  inciting  shopowners  to 
close  down  their  stores. 

Kahane' s  nephew  was  arrested 
on  Sunday  on  suspicion  that  he  fired 
an  Uzi  on  his  way  to  synagogue  to 
disperse  stone-throwing  Arabs 
youths  not  far  from  Damascus 
Gate. 

-  According  to  witnesses,  the  arrest 
took  place  inside  the  Hazon 
Yehezket  synagogue  in  the  Moslem 
Quarter  halfway  between  Damascus 
Gale  and  the  Western  Wall. 

Kahane's  brother,  N  ah  man,  the 
father  of  the  arrested  youth,  and 
eight  other  persons  were  arrested 
yesterday  during  a  demonstration 
outside  the  Russian  Compound. 
"Nobody  was  injured  in;  the 


shooting  incident.  But  although 
police  spokesman  Meir  Gilboa  said 
that  police  did  not  use  force  to  dis 
perse  a  crowd  of  about  40  persons 
who  demonstrated  outside  the 
police  station  where  the  youth  was 
being  held,  others  present  said  that 
some  of  those  arrested  “were  drag¬ 
ged  in  Forcibly." 

The  alleged  shooting  incident  oc¬ 
curred  on  Sunday  evening,  and  by 
this  morning  the  police  will  have  to 
decide  whether  to  ask  the  court  for 
a  remand  order,  or  to  let  the  youth 
go  home. 

The-  youth's  name  cannot  be 
published  because  he  is  under  18 
years  old. 

Late  yesterday  afternoon  two 
Jews  were  reportedly  attacked  by 
five  Arabs  in  the  Old  City.  After  a 
tussle,  the  Arabs  ran  off,  leaving 
one  Jew  with  a  gash  in  his  head. 


Announcing  a  novel  savings  plan: 


'L.  rAii 


iOrincz  charges  El  A1  with  ‘§ecret’  Sabbath  flights 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
,  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter-- 

L.AVIV;  —  A.  possible  coaJJtiqn 
ffe. suddenly. .Ippmed  Jast  night 
•g,  Agudat  Yisrael  MK  Shfomo 
iricz  charged  rfli'at';  0  Ai  had 
Limed  flights  on  the  Sabbath  and 
holidays,1  thus  violating,  a.  con- 
reisifil  article  of. the.  coalition 


that  his  party  jvduld  int¬ 
ake  up  -the  'matter,  wiih 
minister,  Lorincz  said 
Jitioh:agreehient/*is  TOO 
[ear  and  ailO'^  Tor  no 


e  maintained;  yesterday 
s  ptanes  and  crews  - are 


under  lease  to  other  earners,  they 
may  fly  on  the  Sabbath.  Lorincz 
stoutly  insisted  that  this  violates  the 
coalition  agreement.  ■  -. 

El  Al  spokesmen  yesterday  said 
that  the  airline  and  its  charter  sub¬ 
sidiary  Sun  d'Or  do  not  fly 
passengers  or  cargo  on  the  Sabbath. 
Management’s  standing  orders  say 
the  planes  may  not  take  off  on  Fri¬ 
day  if  they  are  unable  to  reach  their 
destinations  before  the  Sabbath  ■ 
begins,  spokesman  Kalman  Bar-On 

'  He  admitted,  however,  that  an  El 
;  Al  plane  crew  had  been  contracted 
to  Cargo  Airlines  (CAL),and  that  it 
had;  flown  to  Cologne  .on  Simday 


night,  thus  travelling  on  the  last  day 
of  Pessah.  Such  leasing  to  CAL  is 
common,  he  said,  and  its  Rights  are 
not  covered  by  the  coalition  agree¬ 
ment.' 

Article  18  of  the  coalition 'agree¬ 
ment  >says:-  “It  will  be  ensured  in 
theory  and  in  practice  that  El  Al  will 
not  operate  on  the  Sabbath  and 
Jewish'  holidays,  either  in  Israel  or 
abroad.  El  Al  planes  will  not  lake 
off,  fly  or  land  on  the  Sabbath  or 
Jewish  holidays.” 

Reached  at  his  home  last  night, 
Mordechai  Nivon,  CAL's  deputy 
director-general,  said  his  company 
must  fly  produce- on  Saturdays  to 
reach  markets  by  Mondays.  Each 


shipment  is  worth  some  5500, 000l 
Accordingly,  planes  have  been 
taking  off  when  “CAL  had  no  alter¬ 
native,”  he  said. 

“We  don’t  talk  about  it  too  much 

—  but  1  understand  (the  Sabbath 
flights)  were  a  tacit  understanding,” 
a  senior  CAL  source  maintained. 
He  indicated  that  if  the  arrange¬ 
ment  with  El  Al  is  discontinued, 
CAL  may  charter  foreign  planes. 

Lorincz  said  that  at  a  meeting 
with  Prime  Minister  Menachem 
Begin  shortly  before  El  Al  resumed 
flights  in  January,  the  prime 
minister  had  explicitly  agreed  there 
would  be  no  flights  on  the  Sabbath 

—  not  even  of  cargo. 


For  those  of  you  who  are  planning  a 
vacation  this  year.  Bank  Hapoalim  is 
offering  a  special  and  exclusive 
savings  plan:  “Nofesh  Eighty- Three". 
You  hare  a  choice  of  two  saving 
options:  shekels  or  dollats.  You  may 
also  choose  between  one-time 
deposits  or  regular  monthly  sums  — 
whichever  is  more  convenient.  The 
savings  period  is  from  3  to  9  months. 


At  the  end  of  the  savings  period,  you 
wifi  be  eligible  Tor  a  loan  at 
convenient  terms  to  help  you  finance 
your  vacation. 


Additional  benefits: 

•  Interest  on  the  funds  saved. 
“  Exemption  from  currency 
exchange  charps. 


on  triri  today  for  Jerusalem  zealots’  arson 


HBERT  ROSENBERG  ., 

tsalen  Post  Reporter. . 

is  being  brought  to  trial  in 
it  for  .having  token  part  jn 
og  of  an  apartment  m  the- 
arter  on  Friday  night. 
Crishevsky,  23-,  has  been, 
vith.  assault  and  malicious 


,  of  vandals,  apparently 
odox  resideiris : orthe’adr 
a  Shearim  area;’  setfrrelo 
aerie  :reportedly;bccause-- 
jeetipns 


way  of  life. which  is  not  .to  the  lik¬ 
ing  of  theultra-Orthodox.  Police  ar¬ 
rested  oniy  Krishevsky. 

During  the  last .  several  months 
■  there  have  been  cases,  of  arson 
agafrist  night  spots  in  tow.n 
-  operating. on  Friday  evenings,  A 
□umber  of  secular  residents  of 
Orthodox  neighbourhoods  have 
-aJ so -reportedly  been  forced  out  of- 
,  their  homes.  After  each  incident,  a 
group  calling  itself  Keshet  has 
-claimed  •  responsibility.  the  ac- 
tionSi.'..  “■*:" 


,  Meanwhile,  a  Jerusalemite  is  still 
in  critical  condition  after  being  hit 
by  a  stone  while  driving  his  car 
through  Geula  last  Friday  night.  Uzi 
.  Ritte  is  being  treated  at  Hadassah 
hospital.,  Ein  Karem. 

Police  are  unable  to  question  him 
»to  find  out  howjie  got  his  car  past 
the  barricades  that  close  off  the 
.  religious  neighbourhoods  during  the 
,  Sabbath. 

Even  if  Ritte  dies  as  a  result  of  his 
injuries,  police  are  not  optimistic 
aboul.  discovering  the  perpetrators. 


Traditionally,  police  have  difficulty 
penetrating  the  ultra-Orthodox 
community  m  search  of  criminals. 

According  to  one  police  source, 
“Our  only  hope  is  that  there  will  be 
strong  pressure  inside  the  -com¬ 
munity  to  hand  over  the  person  who 
did  this  deed.” 

Ritte's  car  was  hit  when  it 
reached  the  intersection  of  Rehov 
Yehezkel  and  Rehov  Ezra,-  in  the 
heart  of  the  GeuJa-Bukharian 
neighbourhood,  just  west  of  Mea 
She’arim. 


And  that's  not  afl! 

Step  imo  your  nearest  branch  of 
Bank  Hapoalim  today,  and  ask  for 
more  details  about  “Nofcsh  Ejgtrty- 
Three". 


COME  GROW  WITH  US. 


Bank  Hapoalim 
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THE  WEATHER 


Forecast:  Fine  weather  to  continue. 
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Two  killed,  three 
hurt  on  roads 

AFULA  (Itim).  —  Two  persons 
were  killed  and  three  injured  on 
Sunday  in  two  traffic  accidents. 

A  19-year-old  soldier  was  killed, 
and  three  other  passengers  injured, 
one  of  them  serionsly,.  when  their 
car  collided  with  a  municipal  gar¬ 
bage  truck  in  the  centre  of  town. 
The  driver  of  the  car  was  arrested. 

A  40-year-old  member  of  Kibbutz 
Lahavot  Haviva  was  killed  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning  when  the  pickup  truck 
he  was  driving  swerved  off  the  road 
and  struck  a  concrete  abutment  one 
kilometre  from  the  kibbutz.  He  was 
crushed  to  death  in  the  crash  and 
nremerrworked  for  several  hours  to 
free  his  body  from  the  wreck. 

. ■""  -  "T"':“L»lT,J 

Shlomo  Temkin,  81 

Shlomo  (Sol)  Temkin,  a  veteran 
leader  of  British  Jewry,  was  buried 
at  Herzliya  Cemetery  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  He  was  81. 

Temkin  was  born  in  London  in 
1902. 

During  the  1930s  and  40s  Temkin 
was  on  the  stofT  of  the  British 
Zionist  Federation  apart  from  war¬ 
time  service  in  the  RAF. 

Temkin  settled  here  in  1949,  after 
persuading  the  British  Zionist 
Federation  that  it  was  essential  for 
them  to  have  an  office  in  Israel  to 
maintain  contact  with  the 
government  and  the  Jewish  Agency 
and  to  offer  guidance  and  practical 
help  to  immigrants  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

In  1950  Temkin  initiated  the 
foundation  of  Hitachdut  Olei 
Britannia,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
national  chairman!  Temkin  was 
awarded  an  OB E  in  1968. 

Temkin  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Leah  (Lily),  his  son,  Daniel,  a  dental 
surgeon  at  the  Poriya  Hospital, 
daughter  Janet,  Temkin- Ben-Dor, 
one  of  the  first  women  pilots  in 
Israeli  Air  Force,  and 
grandchildren.  (A.Z.) 


Shlomo  Choczner, 
Alyn’s  ‘father,’  77 

Shlomo  Choczner,  named  a 
Distinguished  Citizen  of  Jerusalem 
for  his  more  than  30  years  of  volun¬ 
tary  community  service,  died  over 
the  weekend  aged  77,  and  was 
buried  at  Jerusalem’s  Kiryal  Shaul 
cemetery  on  Sunday. 

Choczner  was  born  in  Tam  ay, 
Poland  in  1905  and  settled  here  in 
1933.  Together  with  his  wife,  Lotte, 
he  founded-  the  once  prominent 
Roval  ladies’  fashions  shop  in 
Rehov  Shlomzion  Hamalka,  which 
closed  down  in  1976. 

Choczner  became  interested  in 
disabled  children  shortly  after  the 
War  of  Independence.  His  volun: 
lary  work  was  crowned  in  April 
1971  when,  as  chairman  of  the  Alyn. 
Orthopedic  Hospital  and 
Rehabilitation  Centre  for  Disabled 
Children,  he  opened  its  spacious 
new  building  in  Kiryat  Hayovcl 

•He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Lotte, 
two  sons,  Michael  and  Ronny,  ms 
.daughter  Dina  and  five 
grandchildren. 


Ministry  ‘finds’  funds 
to  renovate  Hassan  Bek 


By  M1CHAL  YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  — >  One  day  after  the 
collapse  of  the  minaret  of  the  Has¬ 
san  Bek  Mosque  —  whose  renova¬ 
tion  has  been  delayed  for  a  year- 
nnd-a-haif  for  “lack  of  linds,”  — 
the  Ministry  for  Religious  Affairs 
announced  on  Sunday  Lhat  money 
for  the  renovation  is  available. 

The  ministry,  along  with  other 
government  bodies,  had  announced 
the  same  decision  on  January  5, 
when  it  said  that  renovations  would 
start  “in  a  few  weeks”  and  cost  1S35 
million.  The  new  estimate  for 
repairs  is  lS40.m. 

Ministry  Director-General 
Moshe  Salomon  is  due  to  meet  with 
the  Jaffa  Wakf  (Moslem  Reigious 
Trust)  chairman  Abed  Kabub  to¬ 
day,  to  complete  the  final  plans  for 
the  mosque's  renovation. 

If  the  mosque's  renovation  does 
not  begin  within  a  week  or  two, 
engineers  and  contractors  from  Jaf¬ 
fa  and  the  Little  Triangle,  with  the 
help  of  Jaffa’s  Arab  residents,  will 
begin  rebuilding  the  minaret,  it  was 
announced  yesterday  by  Nahla 
Shaker  of  the  Committee  for  Jaffa’s 
Arabs. 

Committee  members  are  holding 
a  daily  protest  vigil,  from  7  a.nx  to  7 
p.m.,  demanding  to  restore  the  mos¬ 
que  to  Jaffa's  Arab  community. 
They  are  also  collecting  sgnaf ures 
on  a  petition  to  this  effect. 


Tel  Aviv  Mayor  Shlomo  Lahat 
visited  the  mosque  at  noon  Sunday. 
“Now  they’re  all  running  like 
mice,'*  Lahat  said  to  the  Arab 
dignitaries  who  met  him  there, 
referring  to  Religious  Affairs 
Minisny  officials  who  had  been 
there  two  hours  earlier.  “I  knew  as 
soon  as  I  heard  that  the  minaret  col¬ 
lapsed  that  they  would  get  into  ac¬ 
tion.” 

Refusing  a  request  to  discuss  the 
situation  with  the  Arab  com¬ 
munity’s  representatives  before  giv¬ 
ing  an  interview  to  the  Israel  Televi¬ 
sion  crew  pressing  round  him,  Lahat 
turned  towards  the  television 
camera  and  said  that  the 
municipality  was  the  “only  body  to 
press  for  the  mosque's  renovation, 
while  government  authorities 
delayed  it. 

After  the  interview,  Lahat  told 
Kabub  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
proceed  with  the  renovation  of  the 
minaret  alone,  while  other  parts  of 
the  mosque  might  collapse.  He  said 
he  would  press  the  Religious  Affairs 
Ministry  to  go  -  ahead  with-  the 
renovation  of  the  entire  mosque.  . 

Municipality  spokesman  Rom 
Rimon  said  yesterday  the  city  would 
finance  the  plans  for  the  mosque’s 
renovation,  which  cost  IS5  million, 
even  though  the  project  is  a  national 
-4ne.  The  municipality  offer  is  also 
considered  to  be  related  to  the 
forthcoming  local  elections  this  fall. 


Doctors  delay  deepening 
of  strike,  no  talks  planned 


By  MARGERY  GREENFELD 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  Israel  Medical  Association 
does  not  intend  to  intensify  the  doc-  ' 
tors’  strike,  now  in  its  second 
month,  “at  least  for  the  time  being,” 
IMA  spokesman  Dr.  Shmuel 
Friedman  said  last  night. 

“We  decided  that  what  we’re  do- 
.ing  now  is  enough,”  Friedman  told 
The  Jerusalem  Pas. 

The  IMA  has  rejected  out  of 
hand  the  wage  tables  proposed  by 
Treasury  director-general  Ezra 
.Sadan  last  Wednesday,  calling  the 
suggested  wage  rises  “lower  than 
those  outlined  in  the  collective 
wage  agreement  (22  per  cent).”*  No 
new  meetings  between  the  IMA  and 
Treasury  representatives  will  be 
scheduled  until  new  proposals  have 
been  presented  by  the  Treasuiy, 
Friedman  said. 

“What  Sadan  offered  was  a  50  per 
cent  rise  for  the  lowest  j^ades  (heb,-;, 
vav  and  zayin).  But' the  fact  is  that . 
most  beginning  doctors  don’t  re-  ’ 
main  inthese  grades  for  more  than  . 
two  months,  and  that  the  absolute 
maximum  a  doctor  spends  at  this 
level  is  one  year,”  Freidman  said. 

The  wage  rises  offered  to  more 


senior  doctors  ranged  from  28  per 
cent  to  only  1 1  per  cent  for  the  top 
grade  levels,  and  none  of  this  comes 
near  what  the  doctors  are  seeking, 
Friedman  said.  _ . _ 

Meanwhile,  disciplinary 
proceedings  opened  on  Sunday 
against  psychiatrist  Dr.  Haim 
Belmacher,  who  has  defied  the 
strike  since  it  began  on  March  2.- 
Belmacher,  a  department  head  at 
the  capital’s  Ezrat  Nashim  hospital, 
is  charged  with  disregarding  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  IMA  and  carrying  on  ■ 
with  his  regular  work,  as  well  as 
with  criticizing  the  conduct  of  the 
strike  in  the  press. 

Belmacher  faces  a  maximum 
penalty  of  expulsion  from  the  I MA, 
which  would  effectively  block  any 
future  promotions  or  the  receipt  of 
funds  from  foundations  to  conduct 
research. 

At  a  three-hour  hearing  behind 
closed  doors  on Sunday  •  in* 
Jerusalem^ — a-trhfco-man—pafld- 
headed  by  IJrof..  Shaul  Feldman., 
heard  euidence^and  decided  ■to-con--- 
tinue  the  proceedings  on  April  25, 
after  Belmacher  returns  from  a 
previously  scheduled  lecture  tour  in 
South  Africa. 


Moslem  Quarter  woman  ‘beaten  by  Jews’ 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

A  65-year-old  woman  from  the 
Moslem  Quarter  of  the  Old  City  of 
Jerusalem  was  hospitalized  Sunday 
evening,  claiming  she  had  been 
beaten  up  by  Jews.  - 
Fatima  Abu  Miali,  who  says  she 
has  been  threatened  in  the  past  by 
Jews  because  her  home,  near  the 
Street  of  the  Chains,  borders  on 
several  yeshivot,  was  at  El- 
Mukassem  hospital  in  East 


Jerusalem  last  night. 

A  police  spokesman  said  that  an 
investigation  has  begun,  but  noted 
she  had  not  been  stabbed,  as 
reported  by  some  sources  on  Sun¬ 
day  night. 

A  hospital  source  said  that  the 
woman  “was  seriously  beaten.”  She 
reportedly  told  hospital  officials 
that  she  was  attacked  when  her  hus¬ 
band  went  to  prayers  on  Sunday 
evening. 


7  Taiba  youths  held  after  protests 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  ->  The  Taiba  i 

TAIBA.  —  Police  arrested  seven  on  Sunday  ni 
persons  during  two  days  of  distur-  day  youths  b 
bances  over  the  holiday  here.  Local  Tulkarm  roai 
youths  held  protest  demonstrations  JecP  breaking 
believed  to  be  connected  to  the  mayor  Abdei 
suspected  epidemic  in  the  nearby  fellow  com 
town  of  Tulkarm,  across  the  Green  strenuous  t 
Line.  demonstrator 


>  The  Taiba  demonstrations  started 
on  Sunday  night,  and  the  following 
day  youths  blocked  the  Kfar  Saba- 
Tulkarm  road  and  stoned  a  police 
jeep  breaking  its  windscreen.  Taiba 
mayor  Abdel  Latif  Habib  and  his 
fellow  council  members  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  calm  the 
demonstrators. 


Red  Cross:  Lebanese  ' 
harassing  Palestinians 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
METl/LLA.  —  The  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  has 
told  IDF  representatives  in  Sidon 
that  Lebanese  villagers  who  have 
returned  to.  the  area  from  further 
south  have  been  threatening  Palesti¬ 
nian  refugees  in  the  comps  and  vil¬ 
lages  around  Sidon. 


Tel  Aviv  lifeguards 
return  to  work 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  The  dtyfs  lifeguards 
resumed  regular  work  yesterday, 
following  a  regional  labour  court 
ruling  that  they  must  work  on  holi¬ 
days  and  Saturdays.  The  court  rul¬ 
ing  referred  to  the  three  beaches  — 
Gordon,  Sheraton  and  Frishman  — 
which  operate  throughout  the  year. 


W.  BANK  VIOLENCE 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

incident  in  the  hospital,”  he  said  last 
night. 

The  Foreign  Press  Association  in 
Israel  expressed  its  concern  over 
the  arrests. 

The  Red  Cross  expert  who 
arrived  in  Israel  late  last  week  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  reported  poisonings 
said  over  the  weekend  that  he  was 
“under  the  impression  that  no 
poisonous  agents  were  involved,” 
according  to  Health  Ministry 
Director-General  Baruch  Modan. 

The  Red  Cross  Expert,  Dr.  Frank 
Alter,  called  the  incident  a  “mass 
phenomenon  with  no  organic  basis” 
and  said  that  the  local  population 
“should  be  reassured  that  the  event 
is  devoid  of  danger,”  Modan  said. 

Modan,  who  issued  these  state¬ 
ments  with  Alter’s  agreement,  had 
originally  said  that  the  Red  Crass 
expert  should  speak  in  his  own 
name.  But  after.  Alter  checked  with 
the  Red  Cross  permanent  represen¬ 
tative  in  Israel,  who  said  that  he 
cannot  issue  official  statements, 
Modan  cleared  the  text  with  Alter 
before  speaking  to  the  media. 

.  While  Mbdan  said  that  Alter  bad 
met  with  “local  physicians  iff  the 


West  Bank  and  seen  hospitalized 
pupils,”  doctors  in  the  West  Bank 
said  that  the  Red  Cross  man  had  not 
met  with  any  “senior  Arab  medical 
personnel"  and  that  “perhaps  he 
had  spoken  u«ily  with  the  junior 
doctors  in  the  hospitals.” 

Nor  have  the  two  epidemiologists 
sent  by  the  National  Centre  for  Dis¬ 
ease  Control  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  at 
the  request  of  the  Health  Ministry, 
met  with  any  senior  Arab  doctors 
yet.  The  Jerusalem  Post  has  learned. 

Dr.  Philip  Landrigan  and  Dr. 
Beth  Miller  arrived  in  Israel  on  Sun¬ 
day,  and  spent  yesterday  in  Tulkarm 
and  >Jenin.  They  also  met  with 
Modan  and  other  medical  person¬ 
nel  involved  in  the  investigations  for 
a  background  briefing.  The  two 
Americans  are  planning  to  stay  as 
“long  as  necessary"  to  complete 
their  investigation,  it  was  learned. 

:•  Meanwhile,  abnormalities  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  blood  and  urine  tests 
performed  on  some  of  the  76  girls 
who  were  hospitalized  in  the-Beit 
Jolla  hospital  over  the :  weekend,  - 
pointing  to  an  organic  cause  For 
their  complaints  of  headaches,  diz¬ 
ziness  and  abdominal  pian  pains. 
West  Bank  doctors  said  last  night 


Austrian  envoy  flies  home, 
meets  FLO  on  prisoners 


DAMASCUS  (Reuter);  —  Austrian 
special  envoy'  Herbert  Amiy  (eft 
Damascus  for  home-  yesterday  to 
report  on  lalks  about  a possible  ex-  - 
change  of  prisoners  between  Israel 
and  the  PLO,  a  PLO  official  said. 

Colonel:  Abu  Ziad,  who  has 'been 
representing  the  PLO  iff  contacts  oh’ 
a  prisoner  exchange**$aid"Amiy  told 
him  he  would  retprs/to  the  Middle . 
East' after-  bringing •;  Austrian 
Chancellor  Bruno  Kre&ky  up-to- 
date  on- la's  mission: ;  ; ;  \.  '  .  ■ . 

The  PLO  wants  .to  swap  eight 
Israelii  captured,  last  September  Tor 
a  reported  1,000  PLO  terrorists  in 
jail  In  Israd  and  5,400  Palestinians 
and  Lebanese  held  in  the  '.Israeli 
prison  camp  at  Ansar  in  Southern 
Lebanon.  - 

.  The  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
PLO  mdude  !  demands-  that  Israel 
should  admit  it  is  holding  300  ter¬ 
rorists  who.  have  been  missing  since 
the  Israeli  invasion  of  Lejbanon  last 
June  and,  should' give,  prisoner-of- 
war  status  to  those  held  -at  Ansar. 


:  :  Abu  Zrad  gave-  few  details  of  the* , 
Israeli  reply,  saying  only  that  the  ; 
Israelis  had  insisted  the  Inter- 
-national  Red  Cross  .be.  allowed  to  . 
visit  two  Israeli  prisoners  who  have  . 
.hot  been  seen  since  their  capture. 

•  The  PLO  says  the  two  are  being  . 
-held  by  Ahmed  Jibril’s  radical  . 
"PFLP-General  Command.  -  The  '• 
other  six  Israelis  are  in  the  hands  of  • 
the'  mainstream  Fatah  group,  and  . 
have  been  seen  .  'regularly  by.  out- 

-  riders:  -  -  .  • 

Reports  from  Israel  say  that  as..: 
part  of  any  exchange  deri  Jerusalem 
is  also  asking  for  information  on 
Israeli  troops  missing  and  believed  i 
captured  by  Syria. 

Amry  has  visited  both  Israel  and  - 
the  Ansar  camp  during  his  visit  to  • 
the  Middle  East.  PLO  officials  in  . 
Amman  said  that  at  Ansar  he  was:  - 
given  a  detailed  list  of  Palestinians 
held  by  Israel.  He  riso  conferred  , 
with  the '  chairman  of.  the  camp 
prisoners’  committee,  who  gave  him 

-  a  report  on  conditions  there. 


U.S.  officials  doubt  W.  Bank  ; 
sickness  is  merely  hysteria  : 


Tel  Aviv  Mayor  Shlomo  Lahat  (centre)  speaks  with  Moslem  residents 
of  Jaffa  on  Sunday  in  front  of  the  quarter’s  Hassan  Bek'  mosque,  whose 
minaret  collapsed  on  Saturday  morning.  (Irzfrfceren) , 

£S8.7b.  printed  in  March 


By  AVI  TEMKIN 
Post  Economic  Reporter 

Economic  observers  in  Jerusalem 
believe  the  huge  injection  of  money 
registered  during  March,  IS8.7  bil¬ 
lion,  has  greatly  reduced  the 
chances  of  lowering  inflation  in  the 
short  term.  But  the  figure  for  finan¬ 
cial  year  1982  was  25  per  cent  less  in 
real  terms  than  that  for  financial 
year  1981. 

Observers  pointed  out  that  the  -* 
new  sums  could  find  their  way  into 
the  commodities  and  services 
markets,  putting  sharp  upward  pres¬ 
sure  on  prices. 

The  lS8.7b.  figure  represents  a 
record  in  nomirril  terms,  but  not 
when  inflation  is  taken  into  ao* 
count  It  came  after  several  months 
in  which  relatively  moderate  sums 
of  money  were  printed,  a  fact  at¬ 
tributed  by  the  Treasury  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  its  policies. 

Figures  disclosed  on  Sunday  by 
the  Bank  of  Israel  show  that  during 
fiscal  year  1982  the  Treasury 
pumped  some-  IS35b.-'hito  the 
~economy,  about-ISl  6b.  -above  -the  . 
..Finance  Ministry’s  targeted  figure. 
-  for- the  year.-- --  — 1  • 

Bank  officials  were  sharply  * 
critical  of  the  Treasury  and  stressed 
that  the  bank  has  insisted  time  and 
again  that  the  government  must  cut 
expenditures. 

Officials  said  that  the  excess  of 
government  spending  over  revenue 
during  last  month  was  even  bigg  ra¬ 
th  an  the  IS8.7b.  it  printed,  since 
some  of  this  deficit  was  covered  by  - 
sales  of.  bonds  to  the  pubtic  which 


reduced  the  need  to  print  money,  j 

According  to  the  officials  the  i 
bank  must  continue  its  policy  of  j 
tight  restrictions  on  credit  to  pro-  | 
vent  increased  inflationary  pres¬ 
sure.  Thus  the  public  will,  find' it 
hard  to  receive  loans  from  comm  err 
rial  banks. 

Economic  sources  said  that  the 
figure  for  money  printed  in  April  is 
expected  to  be. high,  since  most  of 
the  government  ministries  will  try  to 
spend  sums  left  over  From  their  1982 
budget.  They  said  that  the  Treasury  i 
feared  it  could  reach  ISlOb-  and  was  j 
making  every  effort  to  reduce  this,  j 

The  Treasury'  explained  that 
despite  the  large  figure  injected  in. 
March,  the  money  pumped  into  the 
economy  during  the  Financial  year 
1982  was  25  per  cent  less  in  real . 
terms  than  the  figure  for  .financial 
year  1981. 

The.  Treasury  explained  that  the 
monetary  injection  for  March  was 
caused  by  a'  last-minute  effort  by 
several  ministries  to  spend  siim^al- pJ 
located  to  them  during  the  fiscal 
yearrbeforeit  came  to  airemHasr 
.Thursday  There 

ment  df  March  salaries  in  the-  civu 
service  before  the  end  of  thp  month 
instead  of  on  April  1. 

.  In  addition,  a  strike  in  tbeepm- 
puter  unit  of  the  tax  authorities 
caused  a  delay  in  payment  of  large  . 
sums,  in  taxes.  The  Treasury  ,.es-: 
titnales  these  arrears  total  somcTS4 
billion,  and  this  made  it  impossible 
to  fulfil  the  revenue  target  for  the 
month. 


MK.Rou  angered  at  banon  village  league  heads 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Mapam  MK  Iran  Ron  has 
protested  to  Defence  Minister 
Moshe  Arens  over  the  ban  on  vil¬ 
lage  league  leaders  in '  the  West 
Bank  from  attending  a  meeting  with 
Israelis,  mostly  from  kibbutzim,' in 
Beit  She'an.  The  head  of  the  West 
Bank  civil  administration,  Shlomo 


Ilya,  banned  the  league  leaders 
from  attending  a  meeting  seheduled 
for  tomorrow  in  Beit  She’an.  under,, 
the  motto:  “No  to- terror yes:to 
peace.” 

Former  civil  administration  head 
Menahem.-Milson  was  also- 
scheduled  to  attend  the  meeting. 


In -deep  sorrow  we'  announce  trie  passing 
of  our  dearest  mother,  grandmother  arid  greatL 
grandmother  . 


Frima  (Fanya)  Kaner  >» 


The  funeral  procession  writ  leave  from  5  Dafha  St,  Te\ 
Aviv,  today,  Tuesday,  April  5.  1983.  at  12:00  noon  for 
the  Kiryat  Shaul  Cemetery. 


Families:  Bell  and  Kaner 


In  deep  sorrow  we  announce  the  passing  of  our  beloved .  • 

BERT  FOREMAN  <rt 

.  Rehovot  (Glasgow) 

Please  contact  the  family  for  funeral  details. 

TeL  054-60179. 

-  -  The  Bereaved  Family 


■  A  year  has  gone  by  since  the  passing  of 

our  beloved  ' 

ADA  WEINSTOK  W 

We  will  honour  her  memory  on  Thursday.  ■ 
April  7,  1983  (24  Nissan)  at  3.*00  pjn;  - 

Meeting  at  the  entrance  to  Har  Hamenuhot  Cemetery  in 
-  Jerusalem.  ..  ’  .  .. 


Jerusalem  Post  Consapoedwrt 
WASHINGTON.  —  U.S.  officials 
privately  suspect  that  more-  than  just 
mass  hysteria  is  responsible  Tor  the 
mysterious  outbreak  of  sicknesses 
on/the  West  Bank. 

In  tending  to  dismiss  Israel’s,  ofr- 
fieiai  explanation  that  politically- 
motivated  mass  hysteria  has  led'to 
the  sicknesses, .UK.  officials;  paint 
to  the  fact  thrt  a- handful -of  Israelis 
on  the  West  Bank 'have  alsq.  come 
down  with  the  same  symptoms 
which  have  afflicted,  hundreds  of 
Palestinians  girls  in  the  region. 

-  U.S.  officials' at  the  embassy  in  , 
Tel  Aviv  ,  and  the  consulate  in 
Jerusalem  have  .  expressed  scq> 
ticism  over  the  official  Israeli*  rat- 
pi  an  at  ion.  -  . 

PLO  and  other  Arab  accusations 
that  Israel  was  deliberately 
“poisoning”  or  “gassing11  the 


schoolgirls  in  order  to  promote 
further  Arab  emigration  from  the 
West  Bank  were  given  extensive 
coverage. 

That  sweeping  charge  was  not 
taken  seriously  by  responsible  U.S. 
authorities,  although  they  clearly 
were  not  ruling  out  the  possibility 
that  some  Israeli  “fanatics”  living 
on  the  West  Bank  may  have  been 
responsible  for  the  outbreak  of  the 
illnesses. 

U.S.  officials  are  not  pleased  by 
the  Arab  League’s  demand  that  the 
UN  Security  Council  convene 
urgently  to  consider  the  matter. 
Snch  a  .session,  they  fear,  would 
merely  -further  disrupt  U.S.  efforts 
tp  promote  the  Lebanese  troop 
withdrawal  negotiations  and  ■  the 
heed  to  bring  Jordan’s  King  Hussein 
into  the  broader-  peace 
talks. 


Thousands  spend  Pessah  in  Sinai 


-  With  the.  end  of  the  -Pessab  hofi- 
day,  thousands  of  holiday-makers 
streamed  north  from  Epat  and  south 
from  Galilee,  yesterday  leaving  tons  r 
of.  garbage,  notably  in'  Eilat.  The  1 
Mediterranean,  beaches  were  cont  J 
paratively  jess  crowded  as: 
vacationers  preferred  the  more  dis¬ 
tant  locations, 

1  Thousands  of  Israelis  orpssed- in tp.V 
SjfnfJ,  mar)cins ^tfrfiist.fegc  influx 
mtp-tbe  pefrin^yJia  since;  h  was  hto;.. 
tied-  back  to  Egypt.  The  visits  were  . 
facilitated  by  Egypt’s.  ..  easing  of-.- 
regulations  for  private  cars  crossing 
the  border..-  •-r-  •  .  ' 

■  The  head  of  Taba  border  terminal - 
Yitzhak  Hai  reported- that  4,500 
Israelis  in  350  .vehicles  crossed  into  . 
Sinai.  Hotels  in .  Shartn  d-Sheikb. 
lowered  their  prices  by  25-  per  cent 
and  vacationers  described  the.  ser-  - 
vice  as  “pleasant  and  courteous.” 
Two  Egyptians,  who  inadvertant- . 


ly  crossed  the  border  via  a.  wadi.* 
near  Eilat  m  their  jeep*  were  retur-  L 
ned  tQ  .Taba  after  a  brief  interroga-  , 
tioiu  >  /  .  •  .* 

In  the  North  5,000  marhcefs  phr- 
ticipated  in  the  20th  Galilee  march 
from  the  Horshat  Tai  nature  reserve  ' 
to  Tel  Dan.  For  the  third  year  ran-  1 
ning,  the  march  was  in  honour,  of  , 
the  Jato  Yigal  Afton-  tltim)  .‘;u 

Shiite  leader  freed  -'  J' 

■  *  • .  •  *  r  i  . 

BEIRUT-  (Reuter).  —  Israeli  forces  1 
yesterday  released  a  Shi’ite  Moslem 
religious  leader  whose  arrest  had  | 
triggered  demonstrations  and 
strikes  in  South  Lebanon,  Beirut 
radio  reported.  Sheikh  Rageb  Harb, 
spiritual  leader  of  the  village  of  ' 
Jibshit,  was.  detained  about  two  . 
weeks,  ago  because  of  alleged  links 
with  Palestinian  terrorists. 


The.Britfeh  Offm  Society  Ltd.,  and  tha  Israel  Office  of  the  Zionist 
Federation  of  Great.  Britain  and  Ireland,  Australia  arid  New 
Zea tand,To0atfier  whirl sraei  (ndustrier  Adyisory  Company  Ltd. 


j  deeply  mourn  the  passing  of 


SHLOMO  TEMKIN 


Founder  of  .the  Israel  Office,  and  its  first  director. 


We  extend  our  heartfelt  condolences  to  Mrs.  Temkin  and  ail 
members  of  the~ family.  > 


uX* 


The  Family 


.  The  Honorary  Officers.  The  National  Executive  and  all 
.  members  of  the  Zionist  Federation  of.Grast  Britain  - 
»nd  Ireland .  :  r  '-.  ;  .  ^ 

deeply  mourn  the  passing  bf  V  y  \ 

SH  LOMO  TEMKIN  * 

The  founder  of  their  IsraeT  Office: and  exteincT^'H^ 
. -  sincere  condolences  to  Mrs.  Temkin  ancLfamify  V  " 


The  Honorary  Officers,  Executive  sod.  aK  members  of  the 
HttachdutOler  Britannia 

deeply  moumthe  passingof1-.- 

SHLOMO  TEMKIN 


.and  extend  deepest  condolences  to  his  wife  and  family 


■  With  deep  grief  and  regart.  '  : 

.  we  announce  the  passing  of ';  -*• 
my  dear  wffai  Oar  mother,  sister  and  grandmother  •  . 

MITS1  ERKOHEN  Vt 

Tha  funeral  will  take.  ptede  today,  Tuesday. 

-  April  5.  1983;.at  2:30  p'm. 

-.  at  the  'Kerdya  -CemstiB^  RehDv  'Ptnsker  ' 

~  Wi#  wfll  niaat  at  the  cemetery  gate. 

1  •  :  The  Bereaved  Family 
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Folklore,  food  and  fun 
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Mimouna 


By  HAIM  SHAPIRO 

«hTn-?an,ds  of  of  every 

,asl  visited 


their  North-  African  Mimounu-eve  celebrations  last 

neighbours  to  ,dS  a"d-  lhc  home  of  Kfar  Shalem 


nM^hours  to  celebrate 

Moroccan  food*  lradilional 

rahhic  r^d  ll0nal  refreshments  and 
«?  bJ?ss,nS  visitors.  Dozens 
tTb,‘C  ri®urcs  «H«I  upon 

■  amities  m  pre-arranged  visits. 

toJhe  ^V31  Mimouna  celebration 

be.hhel«|  in  SKhcr  Park  in 
lakf  '  T"  lhf  Public  invited  10 
L*£  p3rt;  Special  exhibits  will  be 
held  or  folklore  of  Jewish  com¬ 
munities  from  all  over  the  world. 

ski]UCrAft|Sm^n  demons.lrating  their 
ereif'"  Atr  2  Pm'  th*e  will  be 

greet! ngs  from  public  figures.  Other 
public  celebrations  will  be  held  in 
parks  throughout  the  country. 

The  closing  event  of  the 
Mimouna  is  due  to  take  place 
tonight  at  the  Tel  Aviv  Cinema. 
President  Yitzhak  Navon  and  Tel 


Ayiv  Mayor  Shlomo  Lahal  were 
due  to  be  the  guests  of  honour  at 
Mimouna-eve  celebrations  last 


Rabbi  Shinuel  Ben-Harush.  There 
were  angry  scenes  al  Klar  Shalem 
.  several  months  ago  when  a  man  was 
shot  to  death  by  police  when  he 
Hrcd  shots  in  an  attempt  to  stop 
demolition  of  an  illegal  building. 

The  public  Mimouna  celcbra- 
-  (ions  in  As hdod  have  been  cancel¬ 
led  in  view  of  the  death  of  Rabbi 
Meir  Abuhatzeira  at  the  end  of  last 
week. 

•This  was  announced  by  deputy 
mayor  Adi  Amsalem.  who  was 
responding  to  the  call  of  the 
deceased’s  father  Rabbi  Yisrael 
Abuhaizira  of  Nelivoi.  The  veteran 
Netiyot  rabbi,  known  as  the  "Baba 
Sali"  is  one  of  the  most  respected 
rabbis  of  the  Moroccan  community 
.  and  believed  by  many  to  be  a 
miracle  healer.  "  , 

The  ban  on  celebrations  in 
Ashdod  does  not  include  private 
"open  houses"  and  parlies. 


Gershon  Solomon  (left)  and  Rabbi  Meir  Kahane  (right )  lead  prayers  outside  the  Temple  Mount 
on  Sunday  after  their  group  of  about  50  religious-nationalists  was  prevented  by  police  from 
entering  the  Temple  Mount  itself.  fR-ihamim  israelii 


Birim  villagers  renew  demand  Temple  Mount  break-in  fails  to  happen 

Rv  PORITRT  BnfiFNRITD/?  n..:„  _ 

to  return  to  their  homes 


By  YOEL  DAR 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
NAZARETH.  —  Several  hundred 
former  villagers  of  the  .northern 
border  Maronite  settlement  of 
Birim  marched  to  their  former 
church  on  Sunday,  calling  on  the 
government  to  let  them  return  to 
their  homes. 

The  Birim  villagers  were  ordered 
to  evacuate  their  homes  by  the  IDF 
after  the  1948  War  of 
Independence.  They  were  promised 
they  would  be  permitted  to  return 
home;  but  the  promise  was  never 
kept  by  successive  Israeli  govern¬ 
ments,  despite  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  their  favour. 

The  demonstrators  carried 
national  flags  and  signs  in  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  appealing  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  return  to  Birim.  The  head  of 
the  reactivated  public  committee, 
Matanis  Ayoub.  noted  that  the 


previous  reasons  for  refusing  their 
demand  —  the  proximity  to  the 
Lebanese  border  —  was  no  longer 
valid  after  the  Peace  for  Galilee 
operation. 

The  - usalem  Post  has  learned 
that  theu  is  no  inclination  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  the  villagers*  request 
because  of  the  fear  of  creating  a 
precedent,  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  some  50,000  Arab  villagers  in 
Israel,  who  might  demand  to  return 
to  their  original  homes  if  a 
favourable  decision  is  taken  with 
regard  to  Birim. 

Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begjn^ 
was  on  record  as  favouring  the 
return  of  the  villagers  until  1977; 
but  when  he  became  prime 
minister,  he  set  up  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  under  (then)  agriculture 
minister  Ariel  Sharon,  which 
decided  against  permitting  their 
return.  - 


By  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Despite  Tears  that  they  would 
try  to  break  into  Jerusalem's  Tem¬ 
ple  Mount  and  would  be  aided  by 
members  of  Gush  Emunim,  th'e 
Faithful  of  the  Temple  Mount 
merely  held  a  prayer  demonstration 
Sunday  at  the  Mograbi  Gate 
entrance  to  the  holy  site. 

The  group  holds  similar  prayers 
on  every  major  holidav- 


Police  were  out  in  force,  ap¬ 
parently  concerned  that  (he  recent 
case  in  which  29  religious 
nationalists  were  arrested  for  plot¬ 
ting  to  enter  the  mount  through  a 
tunnel  would  inspire  a  large  number 
of  sympathizers  to  join  Sunday's  try. 

The  demonstration  began  with  a 
half-hearted  effort  to  break  past  the 
half-dozen  policemen  who  bar¬ 
ricaded  the  closed  green  door  of 
Mograbi  Gate. 


The  group  then  began  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  speech-making  and  prayer, 
with  iheir  leader,  Gershon 
Solomon,  calling  "on  every  Jew 
Here  to  tell  every  other  Jew  that  the 
time  has  come  to  end  the  disgrace 
(hat  prevents  Jews  from  praying  on 
(he  mount." 


After  an  hour  and  a  half,  the 
Faithful  of  the  Temple  Mount  dis¬ 
persed  quiet  l  v . 


Territories  provide  5-6%  of  work  force 


Jerusalem  Post  poll 

Public  would  have  chosen 
Herzog  for  the  presidency 


By  CHARLES  HOFFMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Arabs  from  the  administered  ter¬ 
ritories  working  in  Israel  are  better 
established  and  belter  educated 
than  in  the  post,  but  most  of  them 
still  hold  temporary  jobs,  according 
to  a  survey  recently  published  by 
the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  Social 
Affairs. 

The  data  for  the  social  profile  of 
workers  from  the  territories  was 
collected  in  1981,  when  there  were 
about  75,000.  roughly  the  same  as 
today.  Arab  workers  from  the  areas 
today  comprise  5-6  per  cent  of  the 
total  work  force. 

Workers  front  the  areas  comprise 
about  half  of  all  the  country's 
building  workers,  but  65  per  cent  of 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  backing  Justice  Menahem  Elon’s  those  in  the  Jerusalem  area.  TTiey 

TEL  AVIV.  —  Chaim  Herzog  would  candidacy.  Among  Alignment  fans  7* , 1 *  up per  c* 1 ™  01  -nf  *olavn" 

still  have  been  elected  president  if  a  mere  4 2  per  cent  would  have  dustnal ^  labour  force. They  com- 

he  had  taken  part  in  a  popular  vote,  voted  for  Elon,  whose  total  support  pnse  ,ut  per  cem  ot  all 
instead  of  &nf^£Jd  by-* he  ■  was^-pe*  cdn^>’  ‘  wprkers  »  ^culture,  but  a  tfprd  of 

Knesset,  ~a  ~ Jerusalem  Fosr  'pott"  FI  j^r’denr-eff  those  queried 

revealed  yeste£<iay_v.,  ,  .  ,*«jo  were'" Unde<iided”  tod  'pf these  20.6 
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this  category  in  (he  south. 

They  have  increased  their 
representation  in  the  service  oc¬ 
cupations  over  the  >ears.  and  in 
1981  made  up  20  per  cent  of  this 
brunch,  mostly  in  hotels  and 
restaurants. 

Most  of  the  workers  are  married 
men.  heads  or  households,  and  half 
ol  them  are  their  family's  sole 
provider.  The  percentage,  of  the 
workers  who  had  no  schooling  fell 
from  1975  to  1981  from  20  to  15  per 
cent,,  and  (he  proportion  with  nine 
or  more  years  of  schooling  rose  in 
this  period  from  27  to  31  per  cent. 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  Arabs 
from  the  West  Bank  who  work  in 
Israel  arc  villagers;  while  the  rest 
reside  in  cities  and  refugee  camps. 
Of  those  from  the  Gaza  Strip,  about 
half  are  from  the  camps.  40  per  cent 
from  town?  and  the  rest  from  vil¬ 
lages. 

Jhe  labour  force  in  the  territories 


has  fewer  from  villages  and  refugee 
camps,  which  indicates  that  Israel 
has  become  an  important  source  of 
employment  for  these  groups. 

About  87  per  cent  of  the  workers 
from  the  West  Bank  return  home  at 
night,  but  only  73  per  cent  from 
Gaza  do  so.  The  rest  sleep  at  their 
place  of  work  or  in  make-shift 
quarters,  most  of  them  without  per¬ 
mits. 

In  1981,  about  a  third  of  the 
workers  had  been  employed  in 
Israel  Tor  at  least  10  years,  and  a 
fifth  had  been  with  the  same 
employer  for  at  least  four  years. 

The  tendency  to  slay  with  the 
same  employer  is  higher  in  industry 
as  compared  to  agriculture  and  con¬ 
struction  work. 

The  portion  of  skilled  workers 
rose  from  27  per  cent  of  the  total  in 
1975  to  33  per  cent  in  1981,  with 
many  of  the  improved  skills  ac¬ 
quired  on  the  job.  . . 


- # -  ^  ^ 

Dr.  Sarah  Sheraer,  of  the  Modi'm 
Ezrahi  Research  institute  con¬ 
ducted  the  poll  last  month,  some 
lime  before  the  Knesset' vote.  It  was^ 
based  on  the  opinions  of  1,216 
Jewish  adults  —  excluding  kibbutz 
members  and  settlers  in  Samaria 
and  Judea. 

Herzog  was  supported  by  56  per 
cent  of  all  those^uestioned.  Among  . 
Alignment  supporters  86.2  per  cent  - 
were  for  him. 

But  evea  among  Likud  sup¬ 
porters,  44  per  cent  backed  Herzog,, 
with  only  25.7  per  cent  of  them 


were undecided”  fad  bf  these  20.6 
per  cent  were  Likud  supporters,' Z3 ' 
per  cent  did  not  answer  the  question 
at-  all. 

An  overwhelming  majority  — 

79.1  per  cent  said  they  thought  that 
the  candidate’s  personality  was 
more  important  than  his  politics 
though  another  11.2  per  cent 
believed  political  support  for  the 
candidate  was  also  important. 

•  Only  1.5  per  cent  thought  that 
political  affiliation  way  most  impor¬ 
tant  in  choosing  a  presidenL  Nearly 
6  per  cent  just  "did  not  know!,”  and 

1.1  per. cent  did  not  answer. 


-  .  r 

Navon  urges  violence  debate 


Israelis  celebrate  - 
Pessah  in  Ethiopia 

Jerusalem  Post  -Reporter. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  1974 
revolution  in  Ethiopia,  a  group  of 
Israelis  have  spent  Pessah  in  that 
African  state. 

The  group,  which  included  MK 
Ora  Namir,  left  Israel  on  March  23 
and  brought  with  them  wine  and 
rnatza  as  a  gift  to  the  FaJashas.  the 
Jews  of  Ethiopia. 

According  to  reports  received 
from  the  group,  which  is  due  to 
return  this  week,  they  were  given  a 
warm  reception  by  the  Faiashas  and 
Ethiopian  officials.  The  tour  was 
organized  by  Neot  Hakikar. 


Family  feuds  leave 


in  Galilee 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

NAZARETH.  —  Thirteen  Arab 
residents  of  Galilee  were  wounded 
yesterday,  one  of  them  seriously,  in 
three  different  family  disputes. 

In  Makr  village,  a  long-standing 
feud  between  two  families  escalated 
when  one  man  was  stabbed.  Several 
hours  iuter,  relatives  of  the  slabbing 
victim  armed  themselves  with 
knives  and  stones  and  attempted  to 
storm  the  house  of  the  alleged  at¬ 
tacker. 

'A  tenant  of  the  house  opened  fire 
with  a  hunting  rifle,  wounding  three 
persons,  who  were  rushed  to 
Nahariya  Hosptial.  Police  arrested 


six  villagers. 

In  Yafia  village,  two  rival  dans 
fought  with  knives,  chains  and 
broken  bottles,  leaving  three 
persons  wounded,  one  of  them 
hospitalized  in  critical  condition. 
Large  police  reinforcements  were 
called  in  to  restore  order  in  both  vil¬ 
lages. 

In  Nazareth,  a  dispute  broke  out 
in  the  local  Moslem  religious  court 
between  two  families  involved  in 
divorce  proceedings.  Six  persons 
were  wounded  by  knives,  stones  and 
fists  and  were  hospitalized  with  light 
to  moderate  injuries.  Several  of  the 
brawlers  were  arrested. 


By  LEA  LEVA VI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  —  The  heads  or  Israel's 
political  parties  should 1 :  appear 
together  on  television  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  verbal  and  physical 
violence,  .  President  Yitzhak  Navon 
sard  in  an  interview  broadcast 
yesterday  on  Army  Radio.  Navon 
said  he  had  made  this  suggestion  in 
a  television  interview  after  Emil 
Grunzweig’s  murder  on  February 
10.  but  that  it  had  been  edited  out  of 
the  broadcast.  ....  . 

"When  I  heard  about  the  hand 
grenade  being  thrown  at  the  Peace 


the  oiinrxnin  hotel  jerushleiti 


AN  AFFAIR  OF 
THE  HEART 


Now-  demonstration,  and  about  the 
violence  which  had  preceded  it,  I 
felt  that  we  had  reached  a  cross¬ 
roads  where  we  could  either  stop 
and  go  back  or  continue  to 
deteriorate,"  the  president  said. 

"1  am  very  concerned  about  the 
example  elected  officials  set  in  the 
way  they  speak.  Those  who  do  not  ■ 
know  how  to  use  their  tongues  fol¬ 
low  this  example  by  using  their 
hands,  or  worse." 

On  another  topic,  he  said  im¬ 
migration  on  a  larger  scale  from  the 
free  world  is  possible,  provided 
there  is  a  change  in  the  quality  of 
life  here.  '“Jews  who  come  here  are 
amazed  at  our.  army,  our 
agriculture,  our  industry;  but  fail  to 
understand  why  we  throw  cigarette 
.bulls  and  banana  peels  in  the  street, 
■why  we  push-through  the  bus  queue 
and  why  we  are  so  rude,”  said 
Navon.  -. 


7  more  arrested 
for  Land  Day  acts 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
NAZARETH.  —  Seven  more 
Sakhnin  villagers  were  arrested  on 
Sunday  on  suspicion  of  raising  PLO 
flags  and  disturbing  public  order  on 
Land  Day. 

This  made  25  arrests  since  the 
demonstrations  on  March  30.  Seven 
others  arrested  for  similar  offences 
have  been  released  on  bail. 


Giant  gas  leak  halted  in  Haifa  neighbourhood 


BORDER  CROSSINGS.  —  The 
Transport  Ministry  has  announced 
that,  starting  tomorrow  the 
border  crossing  with  Lebanon  at 
Metulla  and  Rosh  Hanikra  will 
operate  12  hours  a  day,  from  7  a.m. 
to' 7  p.m.,  and  on  Fridays  until  3 


.  By  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  —  A’  large  gas  leak  in  the 
Neve  Sha'anan  neighbourhood  on 
P'riday  morning  was  capped  without 
casualties,  but  only  after  a  tense 
three  hours. 

The  leak  occurred  in  a  4,000-litre 
underground  lank  serving  a  high- 
rise  apartment  building  in  Rehov 
Hanila. 

Police  evacuated  several  hundred 
people  from  the  surrounding 
buildings  and  closed  off  the  road  to 


traffic  as  the  dense  cloud  of  gas 
hung  over  the  area.  Fire  engines 
and  ambulances  were  placed  on 
standby,  the  civil  guard  helped 
police  secure  the  area. 

The  company  in  charge  or  the 
central  gas  supply  in  the  building 
eventually  stopped  the  leak.  By  the 
afternoon  the  emergency  was  lifted 
and  people  were  allowed  back  into 
their  homes.  No  one  was  hurt  and 
there  were  no  reports  of  anyone 
claiming  to  feel  ill  because  of  the 
fumes. 


Civilian  air  traffic  doubles  at  Sde  Dov 


I  0  us  at  The  Windmill  Hotel,  an 
affair  of  the  heart  means  an 
mforcettable  family  celebration, 
wedding,  harmitzvah,  private 
function,  or  meeting,  in  the 
historic  old  new  city  of 
Jerusalem. 


THE 


ARTHUR  RUBINSTEIN 
INTERNATIONAL 
*'  MUSIC  SOCIETY 


is  proud  to  announce 


entrails  located 

alking  distance  of  the  Old  C.itv 
lau  Kosher 


MAURIZIO  POLLINI 


in  a  special  recital 


nagoguc  on  the  premises 
Celebrate  your  aflnir  of  the 


heart  in  the  heart  of  Jerusalem 


HOMMAGE  a  R U  B I NSTEIN 


on  Tuesday,  April  12,  1983 
at  3:00  p.m.  at  the  F.  Mann  Auditorium 


An  only  performance  in  Israel  by  the 
long  awaited  artist 


All  proceeds  will  be  dedicated  to  the  Arthur 
•  Rubinstein 

International  -Piano  Master  Competition 


3  Mendel e  $t..Talbieh 
'erusaiem  92117.  Israel.  , 
ei;663 W  Telex 26536 


Tickets  at  the  Rococo  Ticket  Office.  93  Dizengoff  Street.  Tel 
Aviv; -Tel.  03-248824.  . 


*  By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  —  Traffic  al  the  Sde 
Dov  Airport  north  of  the  Yarkon 
River  has  doubled  during  the  past 
fiscal  year,  but  moves  to  build  up 
the  area  have  been  progressing 
slowly. 

Some  160,000  people  flew 
through  the  airport's  civilian  zone 
during  the  year,  which  ended  last 
Thursday.  Lazar  Kami,  the  airport’s 


director,  estimated  that  the  figure 
would  have  been  higher  if  civilian 
planes  had  continued  using  it  during 
the  war  in  Lebanon.  Civilian  traffic 
had  been  shifted  to  Ben-Gurion  air¬ 
port  during  and  immediately  after 
the  war,  he  told  The  Jerusalem  Post. 

Sde  Dov  became  busier  because 
Arkia  shifted  the  focus  of  its 
domestic  operations  there  from 
Ben-Gurion.  Ninety  per  cent  of  all 
domestic  flights  arc  now  believed  to 
pass  through  this  airport. 


You,  too,  can  now 


RETIRE  IN  JERUSALEM 


At  the  "NOFIM"  Senior  Housing  Project  of  the 
Association  of  Americans  and  Canadians  in  Israel. 


Almost  immediate  occupancy! 


•  '  •  MEMBERSHIP:.  ™ 

I'/swoom  apartments  from 
2— room  apartments  from  $83,500 
including  everything* 

•  Including  ipliigeraior.  kiichen  sieve,  all  cupboard*,  telephones.  _ 
public  washing  machines  and  dryers,  plus  communal  fatilinas. 

e  g  library. dining— room,  synagogue,  hobby-rooms,  nursing  and 
medical  ca i e  units,  shabuai  eievatot  ail  legal  expenses  etc. 


YOU  WILL  NEVER  FEEL  LONELY  AT ‘NOFIM’I 
Exclusive  agents 


ANGLO-SAXON 


REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY  LTD  ||| 

2.HAS0RSG  ST’ fP.O-B-  7064':  JERUSALEM  :  mza 
.02  .22  ‘  1  61  *  TELEX  44  SXJM  SL  EXT  7,?92 


Lebanese  Druse  visit  Eitan 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

K.IRYAT  SHMONA,  —  A  Druse 
delegation  from  Lebanon's  Shouf 
mountains  yesterday  paid  a  farewell 
visit  to  Chief  of  Stuff  Rav-A!uf 
Rafael  Eitan  at  moshav  TeJ 
Adashim.  his  home  in  the  Jezreel 
vj!Ic\. 


Your  Travel 
1983 

BOOK  NOW 


Apply  to; 


Pate^c  Tj>ua*s 


Head  Office  Haifa, 
59  Ha'atzrnaut  Rd, 
Tel.  04/524254/5/6. 


Eitan  reviews  his  career, 
finds  he  has  no  regrets 


Chief  of  Staff  Rav-Aiuf  Rafael 
Eitan  expressed  confidence  on  Sun¬ 
day  that  Israel  would  reach  an 
agreement  with  Lebanon,  but  said 
that  the  negotiators  must  show 
patience  and  stamina. 

Israel,  he  said,  would  not 
withdraw  "even  half  u  millimetre” 
from  Lebanon  unless  it  is 
guaranteed  that  the  PLO  will  not 
move  back  into  Beirut  and  ‘  re¬ 
establish  their  military  structure. 

He  was  speaking  in  an  interview 
with  Maariv  and  Yediol  Aharonoi  on 
the  eve  of  the  end  of  his  five-year 
term  as  chief  of  staff 

Asked  if  he  could  recall  any 
military  operation  he  commanded 
which  failed,  Rav-Aiuf  Eitan 
replied:  “I  can't  recall  any  failure, 
not  a  single  one.  It's  possible  that  if 
someone  conducts  a  search  .  he 
might  find  something.  I  don't 
remember  wanting  to  cany1  out 
anything  and  failing  to  cany  it  out. 
that  I  set  myself  an  aim  and  failed  to 
reach  it.  that  I  embarked  on  an 
operation  and  failed.  Not  a  single 


Did  you  at  any  time  as  chief  of 
staff  feel  emotionally  worn  out.  say¬ 
ing  to  yourself.  “I’ve  had  enough"? 
he  was  asked. 

"Never  in  my  whole  life  did  such 
a  thing  occur.  Our  family  is’nol  built 
that  way." 

Asked  what  was  his  moil  difficult 
decision  during  his  tenure,  the  chief 
of.staff  replied; 

"There  were  several  hard  deci¬ 
sions.  delicate  ones,  decisions  where 
there  was  a  hair's  breadth  between 
success  and  failure.  One  example  is 


Ihe  bombing  -of  the  Iraqi  nuclear 
reactor. 

"In  retrospect,  it  seems  to  have 

been  simple.  After  all,  they  went 
there,  they  came  back  and  the  reac¬ 
tor  lay  fiat. 

“But  it  was  a  most  difficult,  deci¬ 
sion.  most  courageous.  There  were 
other  operational  decisions,  bold 
both  from  the  political  and  the 
military  point  of  view,  that  cannot 
yet  be  told  and  in  which  there  was 
also  just  a  hair's  breadth  between 
success  and  failure." 

The  interviewers  noted  that 
critics  had  said  Eitan  "hated 
Arabs."  Was  this  true,  they  asked. 

"U's  not  a  question  of  love  or 
hatred,"  he  replied.  "I  relate  to 
them  as  I  must  relate  to  an  enemy. 
The  Arabs  are  our  enemy  and  I 
know  what  they  want  to  do  to  us 
and  it  is  this  that  determines  my  at¬ 
titude  ‘to  them  nod  not  anything 
emotional." 

Eitan  disclosed  that  Haim  Bar- 
Lev  (today  Labour  Party  secretary), 
had  suggested  that  he  should  retire 
from  the  army  when  Bar-Lev  was 
chief  of  staff  and  Eitan  was  chief  in¬ 
fantry  and  purairoop  officer.  Eitan 
said  he  hud  not  taken  the  suggestion 
seriousU. 

He  denied  he  had  considered 
resigning  after  Ihe  publication  of 
the  Kahan  report.  "I  do  not  feel 
guilty  about  anything,"  he  declared. 

The  chief  of  staff  insisted  that  he 
had  no  political  plans.  He  is  retiring 
soon  from  public  life,  he  said,  and 
returning  to  Moshav  Tel  Adashim 
in  the  Jezreel  Valley.  "I  have  an 
olive  press  and  if  I  geL  bored  with 
carpentry,  J'li  make  olive  oil.” 


Eitan  fails  to  prove  murder  claim 


.  By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
’  Post  Defence  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Chief  or  Staff  Rav- 
Aluf  Rafael  Eitan  failed  on  Sunday 
to  substantiate  his  claim  that  1 1- 
year-old  Nava  Elimclech  had  been 
killed  by  an  Arab  seeking  admission 
to  a  terrorist  organization,  the  girl's 
mother  said. 

Mazal  Elimelech,  Nava's  mother 
was  reached  at  her  home  in  Bat 
Yam  shortly  after  meeting  Eitan. 


She  told  The  Jerusalem  Post  that  the 
meeting  had  been  very  short  and 
that  Eitan  had  not  provided  any  in¬ 
formation. 

Nava  Elimelech  was  killed  over  a 
year  ago  and  her  dismembered  body 
was  found  eight .  days  later.  The 
murderer's  identity  is  still  unknown, 
but  Eitan  recently  maintained  that 
the  killer  was  an  Arab  seeking  to 
pass  a  terrorist  organization's  initia¬ 
tion  lest. 


(organized,  exodus  of  Jaws  from  Eastern  Europe  after  World  War  II) 


7th  lecture  in  the  series,  in  ENGLISH. 


T  was  there  —  eye  witness  to  an  event  in  modern 
Jewish  history" 


Lecturer:  Asher  (Arthur)  Ben  Natan 


Tuesday,  April  5.  1983  at  8:30  p.m. 
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T€L  ftUlU  UNIU€RSHV 


The  Sackler  Faculty  of  Medicine 
the  inauguration  of 

THE  RICHARD  DANTE  MEMORIAL ; 
SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

-  will  be  held 

on  Tuesday,  April  5.  1983.  at  6  30  p.m..  Auditorium  201, 
the  Sackler  Faculty  of  Medicine  Building. 

Tel  Aviv  University  Campus,  Ramat  Aviv, 
and  riot  as  previously  advertised. 

The  public  is  invited 
Entrance  through  gate  No.  1 


PILGRIMS! 

Enjoy  free  board  and  lodging  in 
Jerusalem  Hospices  (that  was  in 
1881!) 


More  details?  Read  page  1 7  of  the 


JERUSALEM 
YEAR-BOOK  1881 


by  A.  M.  Luncz,  in  Carta’s 
newly  published  facsimile 
edition.  A  wealth  of 
information  on  markets, 
rates,  prices,  synagogues, 
houses  of  prayer, 
communities  and  the  way  of 
life  in  the  Jerusalem  of  a 
hundred  years  ago.  You  can 
buy  it  at  your  bookstore,  or 
send  the  coupon  below. 


3P;  Tke  Jerusalem  Post 
P.O.Box  Bl,  91000.  Jerusalem 

.Fiease  send  me  —  copy/copies  of  the 
JERUSALEM  YEAR-BOOK  1BB1 
at  IS  449  each.  bid.  VAT,  packing  and  postage. 

My  ckeque  is  endosed.  Name . . . 

Address . . . . .  ”” 


Postal  Code . 

Price  is  subject  to  change.  The  price  given  above  will  be  honoured 
though  April  30,  1983. 
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WORLD  NEWS 


Protesters  vow  to  halt  U.S.  missiles 


Tuesday;  April  5,  1983  The  Jerusalem  Post  Page  Four 


I-'RANKFURT.  —  Some  400,000 
1  >rotesLcrs  massed  in  town  squares 
h  rough  out  West  Germany  yester¬ 
day.  ending  four  days  of  anti¬ 
nuclear  marches  and  blockades  at 
J-S.  military  bases.  ' 

In  Berlin,  police  said  181 
iroiesters  were  arrested  and  later 
1  ’doused  during  Ihe  past  two  days, 
?ut  organizers  reported  no  violence 
.  >r  injuries  a(  the  nationwide 
Jemonslrations. 

In  Frankfurt  some  30,000 
demonstrators  gathered  before  a 
downtown  cathedral,  waving' a  rain¬ 
bow  of  anti-nuclear  banners  and 
balloons. 

In  Faslane,  Scotland,  more  than 
2.000  anti-nuclear  protesters  armed 
with  daffodils  besieged  the  Royal 
Navy's  top  security  Polaris  sub¬ 
marine  base  on  the  Clyde  River  on 
■  Sunday,  decorating  its  barbed-wire 
fence  with  floral  peace  symbols. 

Five  demonstrators  —  including 
two  women  dressed  as  Easier 
bunnies  —  were  arrested  ‘after 
scaling  the  2.5  metre  fence  and  oc¬ 
cupying  a  sandbagged  sentry1  post 
inside  the  Faslaite  base,  a  Ministry 
or  Defence  spokesman  said. 

The  five  were  later  released,  but 


the  spokesman  said  they  would  be 
charged  with  illegal  entry  and  refus¬ 
ing  to  leave  a  restricted  area.  One 
woman  cut  her  hand  while  climbing 
the  fence  and  deeded  medical  treat¬ 
ment,  the  spokesman  said. 

The  demonstration  came  on  the 
third  day  of  u  planned  four-day 
Easter  campaign  across  Britain  to 
protest  the  deployment  of  U.S. 
Pershing  and  cruise  missiles 
scheduled  to  be  based  in  Britain  and 
other  NATO  countries  later  this 
year. 

In  another  incident,  pro-  and 
anti-nuclear  demonstrators  traded 
shouts  and  pushes  at  the  war 
memorial  in  Swansea.  Wales. 

Joan  Peters,  representing  the 
newly  farmed  Women  for  Defence, 
arrived  with  her  husband  and  a  half- 
dozen  friends  to  Iqy  a  wreath  of  red 
poppies  to  the  war  dead,  saying  the 
group  represented  the  “silent  ma¬ 
jority." 

But  about  20  supporters  of  the 
campaign  for  nuclear  disarmament 
who  had  fashioned  a  web  of  red  str¬ 
ing  across  the  enclosure  tried  to 
push  Peters  and  her  party  away. 
Eventually  the  poppy  wreath  was 
placed  nl  the  base  of  the  memorial. 


In  Basle,  Switzerland  about  5,000 
protesters  carrying  blue  balloons 
decorated  with  white  peace  doves 
and  banners  declaring  “work  in¬ 
stead  or  rockets."  marched  from  the 
Swiss  border  town  to  West  Ger¬ 
many  yesterday. 

The  marchers,  including  un¬ 
ionists.  political  activists  and 
members  of  Swiss  and  German 
peace  organizations  walked  8 
kilometres. 

At  one  of  the  biggest  rallies,  in 
Dortmund,  West  Germany,  en¬ 
vironmentalist  leader  Joseph 
Lienen  said -ihe  peace  movement 
would  make  it  virtually  impossible, 
for  the  West  German  government 
.to  deploy  cruise  and  Pershing  mis¬ 
siles.  . 

He  said  the  movement  would 
mobilize  public  opinion  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  government  would 
not  dare  to  go  ahead  with  deploym¬ 
ent. 

About  204  missiles  are  due  to  be 
deployed  in  West  Germany  unless 
ihe  Soviet  Union  and  U.S.  reach 
agreement  in  the  disarmament  talks 
in  Geneva  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
(AP.  Reuter) 


Iran  vetoes  cease-fire  to  battle  oil  slick 


BAHRAIN  (Reuter).  —  Iran 
yesterday  turned  down  an  Iraqi  of¬ 
fer  of  a  limited  cease-fire  in  their 
war  to  allow  neutral  experts  to  stem 
the  widespread  pollution  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  caused  by  war  damage  to 
.  Iran's  Nowruz  oil  fields. 

Iran  said  Iraq  should  first  allow 
safe  conduct  to  repair  crews 
standing  by  to  cap  the  two  damaged 
off-shore  platforms  in  the  war  zone. 

Iranian  Ambassador  Ali  Shams 
Ardekani  said  here  that  Iraq  also 
should  retract  a  war  communique 
issued  on  March  2  that  said  all  ships 
close  to  the  leaking  oilfields  would 
be  considered  military  targets.- 

Shams  is  leading  the  Iranian 
delegation  to  crisis  talks  here  of  pol¬ 
lution  experts  from  all  the  Gulf 
States. 


Setting  out  the  Iraqi  offer,  on  of¬ 
ficial  spokesman  in  Baghdad  said 
the  cease-fire,  to  let  repair  crews 
cap  the  shattered  Iranian  wells  at 
the  head  of  the  Gulf,  should  be  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  UN  or  other 
international  bodies. 

“But  the  cease-fire  should  not 
give  the  Iranian  regime  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  clean  up  the  waterways  in 
.  (he  Gulf  or  enable  it  to  sail  its  ships 
and  carry  weapons  or  ammunition 
through  these  waterways  or  dear 
the  zone  of  naval  mines,"  the 
spokesman  said. 

He  said  he  was  replying  to  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Iranian  Prime  Minister 
H ossein  Mousavi  which,  he  said,  at¬ 
tempted  to  blame  Iraq  for  the  oil 
slick. 

Thick  black  oil  pouring  from 


damaged  installations  has  spread 
over  an  estimated  7,500  square 
miles. 

Khalid  Fakhra,  chairman  of  the 
meeting  here,  told  reporters  oil  was 
still  pouring  From  one  damaged  well 
at  the  rate  of  3,000  barrels  daily. 
T  wo  other  wells  were  on  fire,  he  ad¬ 
ded. 

Shams,  Iran's  ambassador  to 
Kuwait,  said  all  the  damage  to  the 
Iranian  wells  had  been  caused  by 
Iraqi  attacks  on  January  27, 
February-  1 1  and  March  2. 

Shams  said  Iraq  was  bound  by  a 
Gulf-wide  anti-pollution  treaty 
which  said  anyone  causing  pollution 
had  to  pay  to  clean  it  up.  He  did  not. 
say  how  much  he  thought  it  would 
cost. 


U.S.  space  shuttle  lifts  off  on  schedule 


KENNEDY  SPACE  CENTRE, 
Florida.  —  The  new  space  shuttle 
Challenger  blasted  off  here  yester¬ 
day  on  its  first  flight  and  the  sixth 
U.S.  shuttle  mission  in  less  than  two 
years. 

Powered  by  three  liquid-fuel 
engines  and  two  solid  booster 
rockets.  Challenger  lifted  off 
precisely  on  time  at  1:30  p.m.  (8:30 
p.m.  in  Israel)  after  a  trouble-free 
countdown. 

The  four-man  crew  —  Paul 
Weitz,  Karol  Bobko,  Donald 
Peterson,  and  Story  Musgpve^ 
face  a  busy  day.  j  i 


The  engines  performed  perfectly, 
and  8/j  minutes  after  lift-off  Chal¬ 
lenger  was  in  an  orbit  283 
kilometres  above  the  globe. 

Starting  before  dawn,  NASA  ad¬ 
ministration  crews  filled  the  shut¬ 
tle's  external  feel  tank  with  1.5  mil¬ 
lion  litres  ofliquid  hydrogen  and  53- 
3,741  litres  of  liquid  oxygen. 

The  shuttle  is  taking  an  intriguing 
variety  of  experiments  into  orbit,  in¬ 
cluding  a  canister  of  seecfc  to  test 
the  effects  or  space  on  plant  growth 
and  a  snow-formation  package 
sponsored  by  a  .Japanese  new-, 
^.spaper.  „  . 


A  cylinder  of  experiments 
devised  by  aspiring  astronauts  from 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  was 
mounted  beside  the  seed  and  snow 
units  in  Challenger’s  cargo  bay. 

In  the  cabin  the  astronauts  win 
conduct  experiments  that  could 
lead  to  the  manufacture  in  space  of 
new  medicines  and  tiny  surgical  aids 
that  cannot  be  made  on  earth.  . 

The  air  force  package  of  six 
metallurgical  and  biological  experi¬ 
ments  should  provide  important 
data  on  subjects  such  as  materials- 
prooe&sing  .and  cpnstructioo.  in 


I  \  vcv-  .  •  •  •  . 

31  killed  as  Indian  police  quell  rioters 


NEW  DELHI  (AP).  —  Indian 
police  shot  dead  at  least  31  persons 
and  over  100  others  were  wounded 
in  two  days  of  political  and  com-, 
munal  rioting,  officials  and  news 
agencies  reported  yesterday. 

Twenty-two  protesters  were  kil¬ 
led  and  20  others  were  injured  as 
Sikh  militants  began  an  eight-hour 
road  blockade  across  Punjab  yester- ' 
day  morning,  news  reports  said. 

Hundreds  of  activists  of  the 
militant  A  kali  Dal  party  started 
placing  tree  trunks  on  the  roads  and 


staging  sit-ins  at  junctions  to  block 
traffic. 

Police  fired  shots  after  they  failed 
to  disperse  the  agitators  with  water 
and  tear-gas.  The  Sikhs,  some  arned 
with  guns,  swords  and  knives, 
fought  pitched  battles  and  burned 
buses  in  a  dozen  cities  in  the  state, 
’the  reports  said.  Tfie  Akali  Dal 
party  has  been  agitating  for  the  past 
eight  months  far  political  and 
religious  concessions  in  Punjab,  a 
predominantly  Sihk  state. 

The  Akali  agitators,  some  armed 


with  spears  and  swords  and  some 
with  modern  firearms,  crippled  the 
slate's  highway  transportation. 

In  Assam  police  trying  to  halt  a 
mob  attack  against  them  and  a 
refugee  camp  shot  dead  at  least  nine 
persons  and  wounded  15  others,  of¬ 
ficials  said  on  Sunday. 

In  another  development,  the 
central  government  announced  that 
1.475  illegal  immigrants  had  been 
“deported"  to  Bangladesh  from  As¬ 
sam  and  another  714  “infiltrators’’ 
identified  during  the  past  year. 
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Through  the  Jerusalem  Post  to  all 
Lhc  English  readers  and  the  tourists. 

Through  Ha’aretz  in  the  morning 
with  the  first  cup  of  coffee  and  the 

crowing  of  the  rooster.  _ 

Through  Ma'ariv  in  the  afternoon 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers 
in  the  country. _ _ 

Through  Ha'ir  to  the  Dan  Region 
(Ha'ir  is  distributed  free  and 
reaches  all  newspaper  readers  in 
and  around  Tel  Aviv). _ 

Through  Kol  Ha'ir  to  Jerusalemites 
(Kol  Ha'ir  is  distributed  free  and 
reaches  all  Jerusalem  newspaper 
readers). 


Through  Haluach  Hehadash’s  com¬ 
puter  to  all  telephone  subscribers  in 
Israel. 


Just  pay  for  one  ad  and  you've  reached  everyone 
in  the  country. 

You  can  order  your  advertisement  via: 

•  All  the  advertising  agencies. 

•  The  Dachaf  network. 

•  Ma'ariv  branch  office 

33  Rothschild  Bivd.,  Te!  Aviv  (next  to  Taxi  Kesher) 

•  Hakjach  Hehadash’s  Office: 

4  Hanegev,  Tel  Aviv.  P.O.B.  28233 

•  Directly  by  phone:  b  1 1001.439380 

■  After  7.00  p.m.  and  durihg  tha  night:  2399S2 


Haluach  Hehadash 
will  continue  to  bring  you 
week  after  week. 


Col.  James  Mead,  commander  of  theU.S>.  Marine  contingent  in;  Chinese  leader  Deng  Xiaoping  {left) greets  Egyptian  President  Hosm 
Beirut,  is  greeted  by  a  marine  dressed  as  the  “Bister  chicken**  on  Mubarak  in  Peking's  Great  Hall  of  the  People  on 

Sunday.  ,•  1.  (UP1  Telephoto) ' 


Colombia  quake  aid  piles  up  while  officials  sell  food 


POPATAN,  Colombia  (AP). 
Earthquake  relief  aid  from  France, 
Canada,  the  U.S.  and. other, 
countries  piled  up  in  warehouses  on 
Sunday  while  a  Colombian'  govern¬ 
ment  agency  sold  food  to  desperate 
-survivors. 

Tons  of  medicine,  tents,  blankets 
and  other  items  that  arrived  from 
abroad  were  being  stored  in 
warehouses  under,  control  of 
military  authorities.  The  governor 
or  the  state  of  Cauca,  Amalia 
Salazar,  had  no  explanation  for 
delays  in  distributing  foreign  relief 


items.  ; 

The  Colombian  radio  station, 
network  Todelar  described  the 
relief  effort ‘as  chaotic.  One  group 
of  survivors  was  seen  pounding  on 
the  doors  of  a  police  station,, 
demanding  tents. 

Archbishop ‘Silverio  Bui t rag o  of 
Popayan  said  in  a  radio  interview 
th'at  there  were  incidents  of  tents 
being  sold  to  the  homeless’ for  S400 
each.  :  . 

-  The  quake  struck  this,  mountain 
city  of  .  200,000  people  early  on 
Thursday,  destroying  homes  and  a 


crowded  cathedral,  killing  al  least 
240  people;  injuring  hundreds  more 
and  leaving  three-quarters  of  the 
population  homeless.  ; 

.  The  government's  Market  and 
Agriculture  agency  said  in  new¬ 
spaper  reports  that  it  was  giving 
away  50  tons  of  food-  to  the 
refugees.  Officials  of  the '  agency 
were  charging  S 10  for  about  2~2  kgs 
of  food  including  coffee,  sugar,  noo¬ 
dles,  dried  soup  and  salt.  They  did 
not  explain  why  they  were  charging 
money  for  the  food; 

-  Ip  Jakarta,  Indonesia  a  strong 


quake  measuring  5.5  on  the  Richter 
scale  rocked  the  city  of  Banda  Aceh 
yesterday.,  injuring  scores  of  people, 
the  authorities  said. 

And  in  Panama  City,  Panama  a 
series  of  earthquakes  that  ended 
early  on  Sunday  jolted  the  jungle 
between  Panama  and  Costa  Rica 
but  caused  no  injuries,  officials  said. 

A  small  earthquake  measuring  4.5 
on  the. Richter  scale  occurred  early 
yesterday  in  southeastern  Iran  but 
caused  no  damage,  Teheran  radio 
reported.  The  area  affected  is-about 
700  km.  southeast  of  Teheran. 


Illicit  sex  and  horror  videos  get  Soviets  all  steamed  up 


MOSCOW  (AP).  —  The  video 
revolution  has  hit  the -Soviet  Union 
and  is  spawning  a  black  market  in 
cassettes  of  forbidden  western  por¬ 
nography  and  horror  movies,  a 
Soviet  newspaper  said  bn  Sunday, 
warning  readers  not  to  watch  the 
banned  films. 

The  Communist  Party  Central 
Committee  newspaper.  Sovietskaya 
Rossiya  acknowledged  that 
authorities  fear  video  because  it  al¬ 
lows  Soviet  viewers  to  see  western 


movies  at  home  with  relative  ease.- 
Western  movies  with  steamy  sex 
-scenes,  gory  killings,  and  haunted 
houses  usually  are  banned.  Films: 
with  political  overtones  considered 
offensive  to  the  Communist  govern¬ 
ment  also  are  not  allowed.; 

.  The  only  western  movies  shown 
to  average  Soviet  citizens  are  what 
the  government  considers 
ideologically  safe  productions  that 
criticize  western  society,  .or  in¬ 
nocuous  comedies  and  children’s 


programmes  like  Lassie.  : 

•  Clearly  .trying  to  scare  its  readers 
away  from  illicit  films  Sovietskaya 
Rossiya  told  about  a  woman  who- ' 
landed,  ina  mental  hospital  after 
viewing:. horror  movies.  H  also 
quoted  unidentified  “specialists”  as  - 
saying  movies  like  The  Green 
Berets ”  or  Frankenstein  were  “terri¬ 
ble,  terrifying  and -depressing." 

Soviet  sources  say  video  cassettes 
generally  retail  for  the  equivalent  of 
about  $420  on  the  black  market. 


Many  average  Soviet  citizens  can 
afford  to  buy  them  because  they  ac¬ 
crue  savings  owing  to  the  general 
lack  of  luxury  consumer  goods. 

hi  restricted-access  hard  cur¬ 
rency  stores  in  the  Soviet  Union  off- 
limits  to  most  Soviet  citizens, 
western-made  video  machines  sell 
for  around  $2, 100.  But  black  market 
prices  for  video  machines  run  from 
SI 2,600  to  $  16,800.  well  beyond  the 
.reach  of  the  average  wage  earner, 
Soviet  sources  say. 


"Glorious  Gloria’  Swanson  dies,  aged  84 


Gloria  Swanson  in  1942. 


NEW.  YORK  (AP):  —  Gloria 
'Swanson,  the  silent  American 
movie  queen  who  became  the 
epitome  of  Hollywood's  long-gone 
golden  years,  died  yesterday  at  New 
York  Hospital  after' a  brief- illness.. 
She  was  84. 

A  spokesman  for  the  hospital  said  - 
the  actress  died  in  her  sleep  at  .4:45 
a. nr.  No' other  details  were 
available. 

-  Swanson,  who  began  her  career 
as-;  a  .  teenager  was  active  profes-. 
sionaHjfajpto  her  70s.  A  lifelong’ 
health -'buff,  she  attributed  her ' 
longevity  to  good  nutrition. 

Her  1980  autobiography  created 
a  sensation  when  she  discussed  an 
extramarital  love  affair  she  said  she' 


had  with  the  Tate' Joseph  Kennedy, 
the  patriarch  of  the  Kennedy- 
political  family. 

“If  I  didn’t  write  ..about  it, 
someone  else  certainly  would,'*  she 
later  explained  to  reporters. 

.  The  petite  beauty,  whose  per¬ 
sonal  life  became  as  exotic,  and 
•romantic  as  her  movie  roles,  began 
her  career  ai  15.  as  a  bathing  beauty 
extra  in  comedies  and.  soon  soared-  to 
stardoq.  . 


“Glamorous  Gloria.”  Her  repmen 
Was  said  to  include  washing  her  face 
in  pure  spring  water,  and-  she  was 
.  partial  to  fur  coats  and  red  cama- 
.tionsJ  >  . 

She  was  born  Gloria  May 
Josephine  Swanson  in  Chicago,  Il¬ 
linois,  the  daughter  of  an  army  cap¬ 
tain.  A  year  after  Tier  1914  movie 
debut  at  Essenay  Studios  in 
Chicago,  she  went,  to  Hollywood 


Y.™01*;.  .  .  •  and  appeared  in  Mack  Sennett 

^  comedies?  ;iJ£y 

story *cf  f  of  her  contem- 

;*agiftg  .  V  V.  .' '  '  poraries  wens  unable  to  make  the 

■  Among  her  six  husbands  was  a  transition  from  silent  films  to 
French  marquis.  Hollywood  writers  talkies,  Swanson  made  films 
.  called'  her  “Glorious  Gloria”  and  regularly-  until  1942. 


Mubarak  visits  North  Korea  I  Zimbabwe  senator  murdered  by  rebels 


TOKYO.  —  Egyptian  President 
Hosni  Mubarak  arrived  in 
Pyongyang  from  China  yesterday 
for  a  one-day  official  visit  to  North 
Korea  during  which  he  will  hold 
talks  with  President  Kim  U  Sung. 

Mubarak  was  greeted  by  Kim  at 
the  airport  on  his  arrival  from  a- 
four-day  visit  .to  China. 

Mubarak  is  due  to  arrive  in- 
Tokyo  today  on  the  third  leg  of  a 
four-nation  Asian  tour, -which  will 
later  take  him  to  Indonesia. 

He  wilt  make  a  brief  stopover  in 
the  Sudanese  capital  of  Khartoum 
on  his  way  back  to  Cairo. 

Officials  in  Peking  said  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  situation  was  high,  on  the 
agenda  at  meetings  Mubarak  had 
with  Premier  Zhao  Ziyang,  Com¬ 
munist  Party  General  Secretary  Hu 


Yaobang  and  influential  'elder 
statesman  Deng  Xiaoping. 

According  to  Chinese  reports, 
Deng  on  Sunday  told  the  Egyptian 
leader  a  settlement  of  the  Middle 
East  conflict  depended  on  Arab  un¬ 
ity  and  he  hoped  Cairo  would  play  a 
greater  role  in  strengthening  this 
unity. .  « ---  -  Y 

Mubarak  toid  a  press  conference 
in  China  on  Sunday  that  If  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
and  Jordan  fail  to  agree  on  a  Middle 
East  strategy  “a  golden  opportunity 
for  peace  will  be  lost” 

He  and  Chinese  leaders  agreed  to 
strengthen  their  cooperation  In 
economic,  technical  and 
agricultural  fields.  They  discussed 
-continued  Chinese  military  sales  to 
Egypt.  (Reuter,  AP) . 


HARARE  (AP).  —  A  white  Zim¬ 
babwe  senator,  his  daughter  and  a 
British  visitor  were  killed  when  _ 
about  20  armed  dissidents  attacked ' 
a  ranch  while  the  family  was  having 
a  barbpque,  the  government  said  - 
yissterday.  ... 

•  The  attack  occurred  oh  Sunday 
night -at  the  ranch  -of-  Sen.  -Paul 
Savage  in  Matabeleland  province 
about  130.  "kilometres  south  of 
Bulwayo,  the  provincial  capital; 
authorities  said.  : 

.Savage,  his  wife  Betty,  his 
daughter  Colleen,  20,  and  a  Briton 
whose:  name  was  not  immediately 
released  were  grilling  steaks- when 


gunmen  stormed  the  ranch,  told  the 
four  to  raise  their  hands  and  then 
shot  them,  the. government  state¬ 
ment  said. 

-  •  The  government  said  Mrs.  Savage 
was  critically  wounded. 

.  Savage,  70,  was  a  senator  of 
former  prime '  minister  fan  Smith’s 
Republican. Front  Party  in  the  up¬ 
per  house  of  , parliament 
', .  The  gunmea,  said  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  be  dissidents  loyal  to  self- 
exiled  opposition  leader  Joshua 
Nkomo.  ransacked  the  ranch  bouse 
and  withdrew  into  the  bush  with  “a 
large  quantity  of  property,”  the 
spokesman  said. 


Black  leader  shot  dead  in  South  Africa 


Peking  claims  capture  of  top  Taiwanese  spy 


PEKING  (AP).  —  The  Taiwan  spy- 
master  for  North  China  who 
recruited  agents,  stole  secret  docu¬ 
ments  and  transmitted  them  in  in¬ 
visible  ink  has  been  arrested  with  ' 
two  accomplices  here,  the  official 
Xinhua  news  agency  reported 
yesterday. 

“Our  attitude  towards  sabotage? 
by  Taiwan's  intelligence  organiza¬ 
tion  is  to  wipe  it  out,”  an  official  of 


the  Peking  Public  Security  Bureau 
was  quoted  as  saying. 

It  was  the  latest  and  apparently 
the  most  important  of  a  series  of  al¬ 
leged  Taiwan  espionage  cases  on 
the  mainland. 

The  report  said  Li  Jtaqi,.  56,  a 
“Kuomintang  spy”  for  the  rival 
nationalists  on  Taiwan  since  1947, 
was  arrested.  It  did  not  say  when:or 
give  the  circumstances. 


JOHANNESBURG  (AP).  —  A- 
community  leader  opposed. to  the 
government's  seizure  of  blaCk- 
owned  land  was  shot  dead  over  the 
weekend  by  a  policeman  trying  to 
scatter  angry  protesters  in  one  of. 
the' condemned  villages. 

-  •  The  shooting  of  Saul  Mkhize,  a 
48-year-old -black,  adds  to  the  con¬ 
troversy  surrounding  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  policy  of  removing  so-called: 
“black  spots”,  from  South- Africa 


and  relocating  residents .  to  tribal 
homelands;  •  . 

Mkhize  was  the  elected  leader  of 
some  5,000  blacks  in  Qriefonteio,  a 
sleepy  farming  village  200 
kilometres  east -of  Johannesburg. 

The  government  says  the  area  is 
■  on  the  .sile  .of  -a:  proposed  dam. 
Farmers  -there  protest  that  they 
purchased  their  land  after  the  turn 
of  the  century  and  they  are  not  be¬ 
ing  adequately  compensated. 


U.S.  grants  asylum  to  Chinese  tennis  star 


Gandhi’s  daughter-in-law  heads  opposition  party 


NEW  DELHI  (AP)'  •—  The 
daughter-in-law  of  Prime  Minister 
Indira  Gandhi  on  Sunday  formally 
launched  an  opposition  party 
pledged  to  identify  alleged  misrule 
and  failures  of  the  government  and 
ruling  party. 

-The  rift  in  India's  first  political 
family  grew  wider  than  ever  with 
the  installation  of  26-year-old 
Maneka  Gandhi  as  president  of  the 
new  Rashtriya  Sanjay  Manch,  or 


“National  Sanjay  Forum,”  the 
party's  founding  convention.  ; 

.  Sanjay  Gandhi,  Maneka's  hus¬ 
band  and  the  prime  minister's  son 
and  political  'heir-apparent,  died-  in 
a  plane  crash  in  June,  1980. 

Accused  of  pursuing  polititical 
activity  hostile  to  her  mother-in- 
law,  Maneka  Gandhi  moved  out  of 
the  prime  minister’s  house  a  year 
ago  with  her  infant  son. 


WASHINGTON  (AP).  —  Ignoring 
appeals  from  China,  the  ;_U.S. 
Justice  Department  announced 
yesterday  that  the  U.S.  governments 
is  granting  political  asylum  to  Hu 
Na,  .a-  l9-year-ol<f  Chinese  tennis 
star  who  defected  to  the  U.S.  last 
summer. 


The  decision  ends  &  nine-month 
debate-  within  the  State  Department 
over  .the  foreign  policy  implications 
'  of  accepting -Hu -Na%  claim  that  she 
would  suffer  political  persecution  if 
she  were  to  .be  returned  to  China. 
She  defected  while  playing  in  a  ten- 
-  nia  tournament  in  California. 


$16  million  fat  heroin  seized  at  Kennedy  airport 


o 


imeRrtATiomL 
Generic  sciences 

PARTneRSHiP 


NEW  YORK  (Reuter).  —  Officials  ■ 
at  Kennedy  International  Airport 
seized  heroin  valued  at  over  S16 
million  when  they  arrested  a 
Pakistani  attorney  and  an  Air  India 
employee,  the  U.S.  Customs  Ser¬ 
vice  said  Sunday. 

Customs  spokesman  Michael 
Kaufman  said  5.4  kilos  of  the  na r- . 
cotic  were  found  on  Saturday  in  the 


raincoat  and  jacket  lining  of  a  35- 
year-old  attorney  from  Lahore. 

The  attorney,  identified  as 
Chaudry  Alam,  had  arrived  on  an 
Air  France  flight  from  Paris. 

The  seizure  came  one  day  after 
1.8  kilos  of  heroin  were  seized  from 
an  Air  India  employee  who  arrived 
at.  Kennedy  on  a  flight  from 
Bombay.' 


Tomorrow,  Wednesday;  $.4.83  at  3.00  p  ja. 
at  the  Study-Farm,  Talpiot,  Jerusalem  • 
(near  "Goveminrait*S)use"  j 


a  new 


-■  Better  positions  go  to  those  with  Shorthand  I 

Yon  luffl  EngBsh  end/br  Hebrew  SHORTHAND 

quickly  and  whh  gnarauud  Meean  —  privatviy  or  in  smalt  groups  — - 
.  at  Ulpan  Gragg  Shorthand  School,  conducted  by  Mr.  H.  Bar- Kama 

‘Tel  Aviv  —  -22'Wwzmtnn  St,  Tel,  03-264326  (morning  and  warring) 

:  *-  •'  fa  other  krcattttas  • — on  request! 


Scientific  Company 
for  Genetic  Engineering  '  ■ 

will  open.  v 

With  ^he  partidpation  of  Minister.  of  Trade-  - 
and  Industry  Gideon  Patt  and  fanner- president 
Of  Israel,  Ephraim  Xatzir.’ 
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Reagan  Bends 

Under  Pressure 
By  the  Allies 


More  to  pacify  the  allies  chan  to 
persuade  the  Russians  to  coropro- 
™se,  President  Reagan  ly^rltwl 
away  last  week  from  his  insistence  on 
all  or  nothing  in  intermediate-range 
“isole  deployment  in  Europe.  His 
proposal  —  sharp  reductions  cm  both 
sides  —  was  rejected  yesterday  by 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A. 
Gromyko,  who  said  it  could  not  lead 
to  agreement  in  the  deadlocked  arms 
negotiations  in  Geneva.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  proposed  an  initial  step  toward 
his  still  cherished  goal  of  total  elimi¬ 
nation  of  such  missiles  —  cutting 
back  from  the  108  Pershing  2  and  464 
cruise  missiles  the  Allies  plan  to  start 
deploying  this  year  in  return  for  simi¬ 
lar  reductions  In  the  Soviet  arsenal  of 
600  missiles. 

Pressure  for  flexibility  has  come 
notably  from  Britain  and  West  ■  *■- 
many,  where  popular  support  for  ti> 
anti-nuclear  peace  movement  was 
underlined  by  the  thousands  who 
demonstrated  during  the  Easter  holi¬ 
day  weekend.  Soviet  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter  Andrei  A.  Gromyko  gave  the  ex¬ 
pected  Soviet  reply  at  a  news  confer¬ 
ence.  He  called  the  Reagan  plan  "ab¬ 
surd"  because  it  did  not  include  the 
British  and  French  nuclear  forces  or 
missile-carrying  American  land  and 
carrier-based  aircraft  in  arid  around 
Europe  but  did  include  Soviet  mis¬ 
siles  in  Asia.  The  Asian  missiles,  esti¬ 
mated  at  100  SS-20's,  could  be  moved 
westward  in  a  crisis,  according  to  the 
thinking  in  Washington,  which  has 
also  promised  Japan  and  China  it 
would  oppose  any  reduction  in  Soviet 
missile  strength  in  Europe  that  would 
result  in  a  buildup  against  them. 

Mr.  Gromyko’s  comments  notwith¬ 
standing.  the  State  Department  as¬ 
serted  a  few  hours  later  that  the  In¬ 
terim.  proposal  was  still  alive.  Offi¬ 
cials  said  they  were  "disappointed” 
by  Moscow’s  ‘‘tmconstructive  initial 
response”  but  tried  to  draw  comfort 
from  what  they  saw  as  a  "somewhat 
restrained”  reaction. 

Mr.  Reagan  did  not  put  a  precise 
-  figure  on  the  reduction  be  proposed, 
thus  throwing  the  ball  into  Moscow’s 
court  In  the  continuing  battle  for  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  and  leaving  room  for  fur¬ 
ther  concessions  to  Allied  pressure. 
The  limit  that;  Washington  fc.reporte^  ,  t 
to  have  in  mind,  would  be 
..  .launchers  with  np^jiore  than  300  war¬ 
heads  on  each  side.  But  continuing  to 
point  to  the  162  missiles  in  the  British 
and  French  arsenals  ,  which  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  NATO  command,  the 
Kremlin  has  thus  far  offered  only  to 
reduce  its  missiles  to  that  number  if 
nd  American  missiles  are  deployed. 

For  15  senators  of  both  parties,  Mr. 
Reagan's  offer  was  not  enough.  They 
called  for  big  reductions  in  some 
7,000  tactical  nuclear  weapons  the . 
United  States  has  stationed  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe  such  as  short-range  mis¬ 
siles,  artillery  shells  and  charges 
originally  intended  for  use  against 
submarines.  A  letter  to  the  President 
suggested  that  reductions  in  these 
weapons  would  "fortify  public  confi¬ 
dence  in  our  Judgment.” 


Honduras.  But  Nicaraguan  charges 
that  Washington  was  actively  plan¬ 
ning  and  supporting  the  Insurgency 
were  backed  by  a  Honduran  directly 
involved  in  American  covert  activi¬ 
ties  and  by  two  American  senators 
and  a  high  Administration  official, 
according  to  The  New  York  Times. 

The  Times  report  said  United 
States  support  Included  training  and 
equipping  the  ami-Sandinists  as  well 
as  furnishing  them  with  advice  and 
Intelligence  based  on  reconnaissance 
flights  by  United  States  Air  Force 
pilots  which  supplied  photographs 
and  Intercepted  Nicaraguan  com¬ 
munications.  The  Pentagon  declined 
to  comment.  Administration  officials 
insisted  the  United  States  sought  only 
to  harass  the  regime  as  a  way  of  pre¬ 
venting  arms  from  reaching  the 
rebels  in  El  Salvador.  But  the  Hondu¬ 
ran  said  the  real  objective  was  to 
overthrow  the  Sandinists. 

Meanwhile,  Senator  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan,  the  ranking  Democrat  on 
the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee, 
said  a  growing  number  of  senators 
"question  whether  the  C.I.A.  is  com¬ 
plying  with  the  law”  —  a  Congres¬ 
sional  amendment  passed  in  Decem¬ 
ber  that  prohibits  American  support 
for  a  military  efTon  to  topple  the  San- 
dinist  Government. 

Senator  Moynihan  called  for  hear¬ 
ings  to  question  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shultz  and  other  offi¬ 
cials.  “It  is  not  optional  to  obey  the 
law  in  our  Government ,"  he  said. 

Publicly,  the  Administration  de¬ 
clined  to  confirm  or  deny  American 
involvement  with  aml-Sandinist 
forces  in  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica. 
One  official  suggested  the  noncommi- 
tal  stance  was  “a  bit  of  psychological 
warfare”  intended  to  unsettle  Nica¬ 
raguan  leaders  and  persuade  them  to 
stop  aiding  fellow  leftists  fighting  in 
El  Salvador, 

Salvadoran  rebels,  meanwhile, 
claimed  the  defeat  of  two  companies 
of  crack  Government  troops  from 
what  is  known  as  the  "gringo  battal¬ 
ion"  because  it  trained  last  year  at 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  The  rebels  said  they 
lolled  17  militiamen  at  San  Isidro  in 
■  Morazan  province  near  the  Honduran 
border,  then  ambushed  and  killed  67 
soldiers  sent  to  retake  the  hamlet. 
Salvadoran  commanders  dismissed 
the  casualty  figures  as  "exaggerated 
to  demoralize  the  army.” 


The  Hot  Seat 
At  the  E.P.A. 


MX  Basing  Revisited 

Controversy  over  the  defense  of  the 
American  continent,  namely  how  to 
deploy  the  proposed  MX  missile,  was 
also  due  to  start  up  again.  A  special 
Presidential  commission  decided  last 
week  that  100  MX’s  should  be  based 
in  existing  but  strengthened  Minute- 
man  silos,  a  solution  already  rejected 
.  by  Congress.  The  commission, 
named  in  January,  was  expected  to 
report  in  about  10  days  hut  whether 
Congress  would  change  Its  mind  is  a 
"tough  call,”  according  to  an  Admin¬ 
istration  official.  . 


Who’s  What 
In  Nicaragua 


As  far  as  reporters  oh  the  scene 
could  make  out  last  week,  the  winds 
of  war  in  Nicaragua  were  mostly 
wind.  Little  evidence  was  seen  to  sup¬ 
port  Sandinist  claims  that  up  to  2,000 
‘•counterrevolutionaries"  were  fight¬ 
ing  inside  the  country  .with  reinforce¬ 
ments  massing  across  the  border  in 


U.S.  strategy 
in  Central 
America 
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Environmentalists  had  a  few  good 
words  last  week  for  William  D.  Ruck- 
elshaus.  President  Reagan's  nomi¬ 
nee  to  be  the  new  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  Administrator. 
But  it  was  dear  from  the  latest  re¬ 
ports  from  the  field  that  the  man  who 
first  led  the  agency  in  1970  faces  an 
uphill  struggle  this  time  around 

At  a  news  conference  called  by 
leaders  of  nine  national  environmen¬ 
tal  organizations,  Mr.  Reagan  and 
his  top  aides  were  called  "ecological 
Illiterates.”  The  Administration 
must  continue  to  "dean  house”  of  ap¬ 
pointees  who  pursue  anti-environ¬ 
mental  policies,  they  said.  Referring 
to  Mr.  Ruckelshaus’s  earlier  tenure 
at  the  agency,  Louise  Dunlap  of  the 
Environmental  Policy  Center  said  he 
was  a  good  administrator  who. 
“maintained  open  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  all  parties  affected  by 
agency  decisions,  and  enjoyed  a 
reputation  far  fairness  even  during 
times  of  policy  disputes.  ’’ 

She  offered  these  accolades  as  a 
“stunning  contrast”  to  Interior  Sec¬ 
retary  James  G.’Watt.  The  Interior 
Department  came  under  new  criti¬ 
cism,  meanwhile,  after  officials  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  a  legal  opinion  writ¬ 
ten  by  one  of  the  department's  re¬ 
gional  attorneys  bad  been  ordered  re¬ 
scinded.  The  opinion  said  Mr.  Watt 
might  have  had  no  legal  basis  for  a  * 
move  last  year  that  relaxed  Federal 
protection  over  thousands  of  acres  of 

Western  land. 

While  John  W.  Hernandez  Jr.,  who 
resigned  as  acting  E.P.A.  head,  was 
settling  into  a  S245-a-day  consulting 
position  at  the  Energy  Department, 
the  agency  reported  new  test  results 
on  contamination  around  the  Dow 
rhumimi  Company's  Midland, 
Mich.,  plant.  Mr.  Hernandez  de¬ 
parted  under  charges  that  he  had  al¬ 
lowed  Dow  to  alter  a  previous  report 
htamfng  the  company  as  "the  major 
source,  if  not  the  only  source”  of ' 
dioxin  in  the  region:  The  new  findings 
pointed  to  Dow  as  a  significant  source 
of  pollution  izi  nearby  waters. 

On  another  hot  spot,  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  •  announced  it  would  sue 
some  or  all  of  more  than  200  compa¬ 
nies  that  dumped  wastes  at  the 
Stringfellow  Add  Pits  in  California. 
The  E-P-A-  had  planned  to  give  the 
stale  $&1  million  last  summer  for  a 
cleanup,  but  the  head  of  the  Justice 
Department's  Division  of  Land  and. 
Natural.  Resources  said  the  .  costs 
"could  run  as  high  as  S 40  million.” 
The  llth-largest  dumper  at  the  site  is 
the  Weyerhaeuser  Company,  where 
Mr.  RuckeHshaus  has  served  as  sav¬ 
ior  vice  president.  . 
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1974:  Soviet  leader  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  with  President  Nixon  In  the 

Soviet  Union  discussing  detente. 


1979:  President  Carter  and  Brra&ev  ta  Vienna  meeting  at  . 
which  the  second  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Treaty  was  signed. 

The  treaty  was  never  ratified  by  the  Senate. 


1911:  Vienna  meeting  between  President  Kennedy  with  Prime' 
Minister  Nikita  Khrushchev  went  badly.  Cuban  missile  crisis 

followed  In  October  1992. 


Despite  Harsh  Talk,  New 
Cold  War  Is  Discounted 


By  LESLIE  H.GELB 


Washington 

SOVIET  and  American  leaders  are  trad¬ 
ing  ugly  charges,  military  spending  is 
being  further  pumped  up,  each  side  is 
on  the  verge  of  deploying  a  new  gener¬ 
ation  of  nuclear  missiles,  and  there  is  talk  of  an¬ 
other  cold  war.  Yet  the  weight  of  expert  opinion 
inside  the  Reagan  Administration,  shared  by 
many  private  specialists  on  the  Soviet  Union,  is 
that  while  relations  between  the  two  superpow¬ 
ers  are  very  bad —  Secretary  of  State  George  P. 
Shultz  called  them  tense  last  week  —  they  are 
not  particularly  dangerous.  Ultimately,  these 
experts  say,  the  military  buildup,  while  cause 
for  concern,  will  lead  to  serious  negotiations. 

Why  so  much  relative  calm  in  the  face  of  the 
storm?  Why  these  judgments  at  the  very  time 
when  thousands  are  taking  to  the  streets  in  Eu¬ 
rope  to  protest  plans  for  the  deployment  of  new 
American  missiles  and  Americans  are  showing 
rising  alarm  about  nuclear  war?  Are  the 
demonstrators  too  alarmist  or  'are  the  experts 
too  calm? 

"We’re  a  long  way  from  a  new  cold  war," 
argued  William  G.  Hyland,  a  former  adviser  on 
Soviet  affairs  to  Henry  A.  Kissinger  and  now.  at 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace.  "My  gut  feeling  runs  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection.  In  the  past  three  to  four  years,  despite 
a  serious  deterioration  in  rhetoric,  both  sides 
have  been  much  more  cautious  in  behavior,  and 
from  time  to  time,  each  has  made  almost  des¬ 
perate  attempts  to  stay  in  contact.  ” 

Or  take  the  views  of  Harvard  Prof.  Adam  B. 
Ulam.  another  specialist  on  Soviet  relations: 
"We  are  in  a  very  indeterminate  period.  The 
Russians  have  many  serious  problems  of  their 
own  internally  and  externally,  and  are  espe¬ 
cially  cautious  now.  We  have  limitations  on  our 
actions  as  well.  The  rhetoric  on  both  sides  has 
been  unfortunate,  but  the  Russians  are  prag¬ 
matic  and  will  look  for  a  middle  way."  . 

"If  wo  do  start  deploying  missiles  in  Europe 
in  December,”  he  added,  "they’ll  start  negoti¬ 
ating.” 

Arnold  L.  Horetick,  director  of  Soviet  studies 
at  the  Rand  Corporation  and  formerly  the  top 


Soviet  expen  at  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen¬ 
cy,  said,  "The  absence  of  a  serious  dialogue  has 
made  the  world  a  more  dangerous  place.  But  I 
don't  think  it  adds  up  to  a  period  of  greater  dan¬ 
ger,  if  that  means  armed  conflict.’' 

These  are  generally  the  views  beard  around 
the  State  Department  and  the  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency.  There  is  concern,  to  be  sure.  But 
officials  see  Moscow  as  heavily  burdened  by  a 
stagnating  economy,  tied  down  in  Afghanistan, 
Poland  and  elsewhere,  and  above  all,  still  re¬ 
strained  by  unsettled  lines  of  power  in  the 
Kremlin.  The  prevailing  judgment  is  that  Yuri 
V.  Andropov,  the  new  Soviet  leader,  has  not  es¬ 
tablished  himself  firmly,  and  that  Moscow  is 
unlikely  ro  be  adventurous  until  these  internal 
matters  are  resolved. 

There  are  also  some  in  the  Pentagon  and  the 
White  House  who  go  farther  and  say  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan’s  hard  line  is  the  only  way  to  deal 
with  an  adversary  they  believe  is  bent  on  de¬ 
struction  of  the  American  way  of  life  and 
values,  that  the  real  choice  is  to  play  rough  or 
essentially  give  ground  over  time. 


Moving  on  Two  Fronts 


Mr.  Reagan  moved  last  week  to  lower  the 
decibel  level  in  one  area  and  to  keep  the  drums 
beating  in  others.  On  Wednesday,  laying  aside 
for  the  moment  his  demand  for  the  elimination 
of  all  intermediate-range  nuclear  missiles,  he 
announced  he  would  be  willing  to  accept  any 
reasonable  equal  level  of  missiles  below  the 
planned  American  deployment  of  572.'Ltving  up 
to  expectations,  Moscow,  with  some  600  mis-, 
slles  already  deployed,  was  not  impressed.  For¬ 
eign  Minister  Andrei  A.  Gromyko  called  a  news 
conference  yesterday  to  denounce  the  "absurd" 
proposal  as  .offering  no  chance  of  agreement  in 
Geneva.  On  the  other  hand,  Western  European 
leaders  applauded,  not  surprisingly,  since  Ad¬ 
ministration  officials  acknowledged  that  the 
move  was  aimed  more  at  answering  their  con¬ 
cerns  and  quelling  anti-American  feeling  in  Eu¬ 
rope  than  achieving  a  breakthrough  in  Geneva. 

On  Thursday,  in  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  Reagan 
took  a  hard  shot  at  nuclear  freeze  advocates, 
charging  they  were  putting  "the  nig  out  from 
under  our  'negotiators  in  Geneva.”  To  some. 


this  seemed  to  echo  the  hard-nosed  domestic 
politics  of  add  war  days.  He  also  called  the 
American  people  to  the  “great  moral  struggle” 
with  Moscow,  adding  ominously  that  "there 
have  been  increasingly  serious  grounds  for 
questioning  their  compliance  with  arms  control 
agreements  that  have  already  been  signed.” 

George  F.  Kennan,  the  historian  and  diplo¬ 
mat,  was  among  the  few  interviewed  who  ex¬ 
pressed  alarm.  "The  situation  is  worse  now 
than  at  any  time  since  the  Korean  War,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  "I  find  this  situation  deplorable  and 
dangerous,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  it  was  nec¬ 
essary.” 

Marshall  D.  Shulman  at  Columbia  University 
was  also  pessimistic.  "Relations  are  at  a  low 
plateau  and  could  deteriorate  further  as  new 
weapons  systems  are  deployed,”  he  said. 
“Everyone  recognizes  that  this  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  a  competitive  relationship,  but  a  confron¬ 
tational  policy  has  real  costs:  risking  escalat¬ 
ing  of  local  conflicts,  complicating  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  dealing  with  every  kind  of  resources  and 
regional  problem,  and  undermining  relations 
with  our  allies  because  they  lack  confidence  in 
our  capacity  to  manage  the  competition  with 
the  Soviet  Union.” 

Mr.  Hyland  and  the  others  did  not  discount 
the  costs  and  dangers.  They  understood  that  If 
the  Geneva  missile  talks  fail,  thp  Soviet  is  in  a 
posit) to  build  up  its  miariifla  faster  than 
Washington  and  thus  even  to  widen  the  missile 
gap  in  Europe.  They  underlined  the  unpredict¬ 
able  effects  of  such  a  new  arms  race  on  the 
cohesion  of  the  Western  alliance. 

But  few  experts  seemed  terribly  confident 
about  the  benefits  of  improving  relations.  Dif¬ 
ferences  over  Afghanistan,  Poland,  missiles  in 
Europe  and  many  other  issues  are  so  deep  that 
it  is  far  from  clear  they  could  be  resolved,  what¬ 
ever  the  atmospherics.  The  short  period  of 
detente  in  the  early  1970’s  did  not  produce  reso¬ 
lutions  of  outstanding  problems,  and  many  new 
ones  were  added.  American  leaders  still  cannot 
agree  on  whether  in  that  short  period  things 
were  beginning  to  work  out  or  getting  worse. 

As  the  experts  circle  the  policy  questions, 
much  of  what  they  say  rests  mi  the  unthinkabil¬ 
ity  of  a  superpower  war  and  the  prohibitive  dan¬ 
gers  of  escalation  into  nuclear  conflict.  But  per¬ 
haps  many  problems  short  of  that,  not  fully 
seen  or  understood  now,  may  fester  and  grow. 
Mr.  Kennan,  in  “Russia  and  the  West  Under 
Lenin  and  Stalin,"  wrote  of  the  bankruptcy  of 
Allied  policy  in  the  face  of  the  Russian  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  the  prospect  of  Russian  withdrawal 
from  the  war  against  Germany,  a  bankruptcy 
based  on  "the  inability  to  believe  that  anything 
other  than  war  in  Europe  could  be  of  real  im¬ 
portance.” 
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United  PrmtaieRBiianri 

Lebanese  soldiers  driving  a  newly  acfjjnlred  American  M-48  tank  through  the  commercial  center  of  Beirut  last  week. 


Withdrawal 
Negotiations 
Inch  Forward 

Israel  and  Lebanon  last  week 
seemed  closer  to  agreement  on  a 
troop- withdrawal  formula  that  could 
“let  Lebanon  be  Lebanon,”  in  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan's  phrase.  The  two  coun¬ 
tries  agreed  on  the  principle,  but  not 
the  particulars,  of  joint  supervision 
of  a  zone  25  miles  north  of  the  Israel- 
Lebanan  border. 

Jerusalem  still  wanted  daily  joint 
patrols  in  southern  Lebanon  and  Is¬ 
raeli  advisers  to  serve  with  Leba¬ 
non’s  unseasoned  army.  Beirut  re¬ 
portedly  insisted  its  army  alone 
would  patrol,  under  an  Israel-Ameri- 
can- Lebanese  commission. 

Lebanon  has  also  agreed  to  leave 
open  its  Israeli  border,  pending  later 
negotiations.  Israel  reportedly  ac¬ 
cepted  Beirut’s  unwillingness  to 
make  the  border  agreement,  and 
other  trading  arrangements,  formal. 

On  another  thorny  point,  Lebanon 


agreed  to  integrate  the  Israeli-spon¬ 
sored  forces  of  Maj.  Saad  Haddad 
into  the  Lebanese  army.  But  the 
Lebanese  continued  to  balk  at  Israeli 
demands  that  he  be  made  com¬ 
mander  of  a  southern,  brigade  in  the 
border  area. 

After  three  months  of  watching  the 
withdrawal  negotiations,  President 
Reagan  last  week  made  explicit  what 
had  long  been  implied  —  that  deliv¬ 
ery  to  Israel  of  75  American  F-16  jets 
was  being  held  up  until  Israeli  forces 
stopped  “occupying  another  coun¬ 
try."  Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak 
Shamir  said  the  President  had  made 
“a  regrettable  pronouncement"  just 
as  Israel  and  Lebanon  were  “close  to 
agreement”  on  the  withdrawal. 
Washington,  he  added,  knew  Israel 
went  into  Lebanon  not  to  "capture  or 
occupy”  territory  but  to  "disperse 
and  destroy"  Palestinian  attackers. 

With  the  withdrawal  still  hanging 
fire,  Arab  leaders  continued  to  tiptoe 
around  Mr.  Reagan’s  proposals  on 
Palestinian  autonomy  for  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza.  In  Damascus,  Yasir 
Arafat,  the  Palestinian  Liberation 
Organization  leader,  said  “no  to  the 


Reagan  plan."  But  even  so,  he  went 
on  to  Amman  to  discuss  negotiating 
strategy  with  Jordan’s  King  Hussein. . 

A  Pause  That 
Doesn’t  Refresh 

While,  the  opposition  gloated  last 
week,  France’s  ruling  Socialists  were 
apprehensive  that  history  might  be 
catching  up  with  them.  The  austerity 
measures  introduced  by  President 
Francois  '  Mitterrand's  '  Socialist- 
Communist  coalition  to  beat  inflation 
and  restore  the  shaky  franc  were 
what  a  conservative  government 
might  have  decreed.  It  was  a  far  cry 
from  the  emphasis  on  nationaliza¬ 
tion,  longer  vacations  and  big  spend¬ 
ing  to  beat  unemployment  —  "the 
priority  of  priorities”  when  Mr.  Mit¬ 
terrand  took  over  two  years  ago. 

Although  most  of  them  dutifully 
lined  up  behind  their  leaders,  the  So¬ 
cialists  could  not  help  recalling  an¬ 
other  time  of  ecstasy  and  agony  — 
the  Popular  Front  of  the  1930's  when 
L£on  Blum,  after  a  rush  of  reform. 


was  obliged  by  a  deteriorating  econ¬ 
omy’  to  declare  a  ’’pause.”  -  That 
pause  was  the  b^nzfing1  of  the -end 
finr  Blum  and  there  is  concern  in  So¬ 
cialist  ranks  that  foe.present  one 
even  though  it  may  be  labeled  rigor 
or  realism — may  network  much-tet¬ 
ter  in  economic  or  electoral  terms. 

The  next  legislative  elections  are 
still  three  years  oft.  But  they  already 
■  look  like  rough  going  because  the 
signs  of  unrest  are  everywhere,  most 
worrisomely  among  the  voters  that 
put  the  leftist  majority  into  power. 
Having  been  accorded  five  weeks  of 
vacation,  the  French  were  particu- 
-larly  unhappy  with  a  measure  that- 
would  limit  their  spending  abroad  to 

$275,  keeping  them -out  of  favored 
haunts  in  Spain*  Italy  and  Yugosla¬ 
via.  Thousands  of  furious  travel 
agents  who  cater  to  this  well-devel-  ■ 
oped  taste  for  foreign  climes  demon¬ 
strated  down  the  Avenue  de  l’Opfera 
last  week  with  signs  that  suggested 
tte  Government  had  violated  a  basic 
French  right — the  freedom  to  grum¬ 
ble  abroad  as  at  home.  The  domestic 
-  tourist  industry  saw  an  opportunity, 
but  there  were  mournful  predictions 
that  teach  space  in  France  this  sum¬ 
mer  would  have  to  be  rented  by  the 
hour. 

The  Greening  of 
The  Bundestag 

Accompanied  by  bongo  drums  and 
a  good-natured  claque  of  pacifist, 
feminist  and  environmentalist  sup: 
porters,  the  first  Greens  elected  to ' 
West  Germany's  national  legislature 
paraded  to  the  Bundestag  last  week. 
The  27  members  had  little. hope  of 
parliamentary  victories  in  the  499- 
seat  house.  But  as  they  had  already 
shown  during  the  ejection  campaign, 
there  are  other  ways  to  mate  a  point. 

The  Greens  rejected  their  assigned 
far-left  seats  and  threatened  to  re¬ 
main  standing  until  they  were  ush¬ 
ered  to  the  center  location  they  In¬ 
sisted  on,  between  Chancellor  Hel¬ 
mut  Kohl 's  .  conservative  Christian 
Democrats  and'  the  Social  Demo¬ 
crats.  The  main,  parties  made  sure 


the  Greens  would  not  get  a  turn  at 
presiding  by  leaving  them  off  the 
fiye-memter  panelttetoxitrols  de¬ 
bate.  They  retaliated  by  walking  but 
on  Mr.  Kohl's  inauguration. . 

.  Right-wingers  suggested  expelling 
the  Greens  for  threatening  to  spill 
any  military  secrets 'they  leara-  m 
committees  and  for  refusing  to  dress 
soberly.  But  Mr.  Kohl  spoke  fandly  of 
the  younger  generation  and,  borrow- ; 

inga  favorite  Green  leaf,  stressed  the  , 
importance  of  the  environment.  Pur1' 
suing  the  avuncular approach, ; 
Rainer  Barrel,  the  Christian  Demo-  - 
crat  floor  leader,  welcomed  a  little 
“wit  and  '  good  humor.”  He  added, 

■  “To  be  serious  does  not  mean  tobe~ 
stuffy”  . 

Argentine  Rulers 
Flouted  Again : 

-  Argentina’5  largely  discredited 
military  regime’  has  promised  to 
yield  power  to  civilians  text  year  but 
by  then  it  may  have  little  power  to 
yield.  Last  week,  its  authority  was 
further  sapped  when  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  wage-earners  paralyzed 
the  country  for  a  day  despite  a  strike 
ban.  Tte  Interior  Ministry  bad  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  85  percent  of  employ¬ 
ees  heeded  ,  the  call  by  the  General 
Confederation  of  Labor  to  protest  the 
economic  situation  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  way  of  dealing  with  it 
-  The  '-Govexaunent  had,  sought  to 
head  off  some  of  the  discontent  with  a 
promise  of  a'  12  percent  ,  wage  in¬ 
crease.  But  with  inflation  running  at 
200  percent  a  year,  this  made  as  little' 
impression  as  the  ban.  tabor  Minis¬ 
ter  Hector  vniaveiranindicated  how 
toothless  the  regime  had  become  . by 
saying  it  had  no  intention  of  arresting 
union,  leaders  or  trying  to  enforce 
strikelaws. 

Rounding  out  an  embarrassing, 
week,  yesterday  was  the  first  anni¬ 
versary  of  Argentina’s  disastrous  in¬ 
vasion  of  toe 'Falkland  Islands,  .an 
event  that  will  be  commemorated 
tomorrow  to  nobody’s  joy.  The  re-  - 
gime'was  also  due  to  issue  an  ac¬ 
counting  this  week  of  how  it  stamped 


but  jperriUa  movements  .in  toe 
1^’s.^TO^torevivettebit-. 
terness  over  what  happened-to  tfiou- 
sands  of  people  who  disappeared^ 

Tax-Table 

Apartheid 

'■  •  In  South  Africa,  where  even  taxes 
-are  separate- and  unequal,  the  Gov- 
enurient  has  been  t&Qfeig  for  years 
about  giving  blacks  the  deductions 
enjoyed  by  white,  Indian  and  mixed- 
race  “colored”  taxpayers.  Tte 
change' was  originally  due  this  year, 
^Jastweek,  complications  ted  Fi¬ 
nance,  hunister  Owen  Hbrwood  to  put 
.  it  off  until  March  1%4.  . 

'  Blacks — 70  percent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  —  are  taxed  on  lower  incomes 
than  the  lighter-skinned  minorities. 
There  are  other  inconsistencies.  Tte 
relatively  small  number'  of  single 
black  males  who  earn  as  much.  a$ 
whites  pay  at  a  lower  rate,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  but  married  blacks  with  children 
pay  more  because  they  don’t  get  tte 
same  deductions  for  families  as  tte 
rest.  The  new  tax  law  would  elimi- 
natetbese inequities.  - 

Government  old-age  pensions  and 
disability,  benefits  wilLremain  dispa¬ 
rate,  however.  Mr.  Horwood  an¬ 
nounced  increases,  giving  white  pen- 
sioners  a  maximum  of-  $138.70  per 
month,  Indians  ‘and  coloreds  $84.86 
and  blacks  $52. 

Raising  doubts  about  another  move 
away  from  apartheid.  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  P.  W.  Botha  said  last  week  he 
would  let  the  country’s  4.5  million 
whites  pass  judgment  by  referendum 
■  on  his  proposal  to  give  Indians  and 
coloreds  limited  powers  at  tte  na¬ 
tional  level  in  a  three-chamber  par¬ 
liament.  Blacks  would  still  be  exclud¬ 
ed,  but  hard-line  segregationists  op¬ 
pose  fee  new  constitution  as  a  threat 
to  white  supremacy.  Indians  and  col¬ 
oreds  who  have  criticized  the  propos¬ 
als  fornot  going  far  enough  protested 
their  exclusion  from  the  referendum. 

MHtFreudenheim 

and  Henry  Giniger 


Amid  Growing  Pressure  for  Negotiation,  Nicaragua  Accuses  17, S.  of  Plotting  Armisd  Intervention 


T racking  Washington’s  Ends  and  Means  in  Central  America 


Mexico  City 

WHILE  politicians  and  diplomats  continued  to 
argue  toe  relative  merits  of  electoral  or  ne¬ 
gotiated  solutions  in  Central  America,  the  re¬ 
gion  last  week  took  a  new  step  toward  wider 
warfare.  The  latest  wave  of  anti-Sandinist  attacks  inside 
Nicaragua  did  not  threaten  toe  Government  installed 
after  toe  ouster  of  toe  Somoza  regime  in  July  1979.  But  it 
suggested  that  just  as  In  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua’s  trou¬ 
bles  were  moving  toward  prolonged  military  struggle 
rather  than  an  early  political  solution. 

The  battle  last  week  was  waged  largely  in  propagan¬ 
da.  Nicaragua  took  its  case  to  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council,  accusing  toe  United  States  and  Honduras  of  help¬ 
ing  to  organize  former  National  Guardsmen  of  toe 
Somoza  era  into  a  terrorist  army  that  in  recent  months 
had  infiltrated  2,000  “counterrevolutionaries’ ’  into  Nica¬ 
ragua  from  camps  in  Honduras. 

The  size  and  membership  of  this  cadre  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  confirm,  but  the  anti-Sandinlst  Nicaraguan  Demo¬ 
cratic  Force,  a  coalition  that  also  includes  businessmen 
and  exiled  Conservative  Party  leaders,  grabbed  head¬ 
lines  by  claiming — falsely  as  it  turned  out — toe  capture 
of  numerous  small  towns  in  Matagalpa  Province. 

The  Reagan  Administration,  meanwhile,  sought  to 
portray  toe  fighting  as  prompted  by  a  population  disen¬ 
chanted  with  Sandlnist  "repression.”  But  Washington’s 
involvment  with  toe  "cantras”is  substantial,  Tte  New 
York  Times  reported.  Tte  support  is  said  to  involve  intel¬ 
ligence,  training,  equipment  and  advice,  according  to 
Honduran  and  American  official  sources. 

No  clatter  how  presented,  increased  political  vio¬ 
lence  now  seems  likely  in  Nicaragua.  Tte  prospect  has 
sent  shudders  through  a  region  already  polarized  by  civil 
war  in  El  Salvador,  a  brutal,  partially  successful  counter- 
insurgency  campaign  in  Guatemala  and  mounting  politi¬ 
cal  tensions  in  Honduras.  The  Nicaraguan  conflict 
prompted  fresh  calls  for  negotiations  but  it  also  reawak¬ 
ened  fears  In  Central  America  that  fighting  could  spread 
beyond  national  borders  and  that  toe  United  States  might 
eventually  feel  the  need  to  send  in  combat  troops. 

For  the  Reagan  Administration;  which  until  now  has 
shaped  its  Central  American  policy  around  its  faltering 
effort  to  defeat  the  Salvadoran  left,  a  change  of  emphasis 
may  also  be  fa  Wng  place.  Noting  that  Nicaragua,  under 
both  tte  Somozas  and  the  Sandlnists,  was  more  influential 
in  tte  region  than  El  Salvador,  some  Central  American 
observers  believe  Washington  may  have  concluded  that 
undermining  the  Sandlnists  is  a  precondition  to  prevailing 

in  El  Salvador.  .  .  .  . 

In  a  sense,  the  idea  is  not  new.  The  Administration 
has  consistently  argued  that  the  source  of  El  Salvador’s 
troubles  was  to  be  found  in  Managua  and  Havana.  Every 
setback  in  El  Salvador  has  been  quickly  followed  by  new 
charges  from  Washington  of  Sandinist  weapons-  ship¬ 
ments  to  tte  Salvadoran  rebels,  although  American  diplo¬ 
mats  in  tte  region  say  they  have  seen  little  recent  evi¬ 
dence  of  large-scale  Nicaraguan  arms  trafficking. 

The  Sandinists,  however,  could  not  be  easily  ais- 

tadzed  They  have  lost  much  of  their  original  popularity, 

but  they  have  built  up  a  powerful  political  and  military 
apparatus/The  exUed  re^lutianaiy  hero,  Edfin  Paswnr 
Gdmez,  plans  to  enter  the  country  to  prepare  his  support¬ 


ers  for  an  eventual  uprising.  But  he  has  yet 
to  prove  his  claims  of  strong  support  inside 
toe  Sandinist  army.  The  well-armed  right¬ 
ist  forces  Jed  by  former  National  Guard 
officers  such  as  toe  Honduras-based  CoL 
Enrique  Bermddez  Varela  are  still  widely 
hated.  Nevertheless,  so  long  as  they  obtain 
support  from  abroad,  toe  "contras”  can 
keep  up  their  attacks. 

Hopes  for  peace  in  El  Salvador  look  no 
less  bleak  despite  toe  recent  decision  to  ad¬ 
vance  toe  date  of  general  elections  from 
March  1984  to  next  December.  The  coon- 
try’s  interim  President,  Alvaro  Magafia, 
noted  recently  that  his  main  objective  was 
to  persuade  leftist  groups  to  present  candi¬ 
dates  at  toe  polls.  But  tte  guerrilla  coali¬ 
tion,  toe  Farabundo  Marti  National  Libera¬ 
tion  Front,  has  already  discounted  toe  idea 
of  participating  without  prior  negotiations. 

Guerrilla  Confidence 

The  United  States  and  its  Salvadoran 
allies  have  rejected  repeated  rebel  offers  of 
"unconditional  dialogue.”  And  the  Reagan 
Administration,  although  anxious  to 
present  the  elections  as  a  political  solution, 
has  asked  Congress  for  an  additional  .$110 
million  in  military  aid  to  finance  yet  an¬ 
other  Salvadoran  counterinsurgency  offen¬ 
sive.  This  time  it  is  to  be  accompanied  by 
dvil  action  programs  seemingly  modeled 
after  toe  "hearts  and  minds”  campaigns  in 
Vietnam. 

But  tte  guerrillas,  having  demon¬ 
strated  an  improved  military  capacity  in  recent  months, 
are  confident  that  increased  United  States  assistance,  will 
not  remedy  tte  Salvadoran  armed  forces'  evident  defi¬ 
ciencies  —  poor  officer  -leadership  and  demoralized 
troops.  In  recent  interviews,  guerrilla  spokesman  have 
claimed  that  Salvadoran  troops  increasingly  prefer  to 
surrender  rather  than  fight. 

Yet  despite  tte  widespread  belief  among  Salvadoran 
and  Nicaraguan  leftists  that  they  cannot  be  defeated  by 
-their  United  States-backed  foes,  both  groups  have  issued 
warnings  that  a  frustrated  Administration  might  inter¬ 
vene  directly  in  tte  region.  The  ’ leftists  say  they-  are 
particularly  alarmed  by  President  Reagan’s  repeated  as¬ 
sertions  that  United  States  security  is  threatened  by 
“  Soviet  expansionism’ '  in  Central  America. 

In  Washington,  however,  tte  likelihood  of  direct 


Y<*fc  Tlmo* /KMnuh  Slnnna 

Refugees  from  Nicaragua  at  a  camp  in  Jaculeapa,  Honduras  (above)  ; 
Nicaraguan  troops  searching  forterrorists  along  the  border  wltirHon- 
duras  (top  left);  Salvadoran  troths  in  a  U.S^suppIied  helicopter  flying 
'  over  rebel-held  territory  in  Morazdn  Province. 


American  military  involvement  in  tte  region  seems  far¬ 
fetched:-  Administration  spokesmen  have  repeatedly 
denied  the  possibility,  and  Congress,  while  willing  to  en¬ 
dorse  a  new—  albeit  reduced — military  package  for  El 
Salvador.  seeins  to  be  in  no  mood  to  approve  sending  in 
themarines. 

Tenuous  Talk  About  Talks 

.  The  prospect  of  continuing  dvil  war  in  El  Salvador 
and  perhaps  a  mounting  warof  attrition  in  Nicaragua  has 
thus  focused  attention  anew  ^  negotiations.  The  option 
was  endorsed  last  week  Inthe  Security  Council  by  several 
:United  States  allies.. Liberal  Democrats  in  Congress  have 
also  frequently  tried,  without  success,  to  push  the  Admin¬ 
istration  to  agreeto  negotiations  between  El  Salvador’s 
warring  factions. 


-  The  Administration,  since  it  took  office  in  January 
1981,  has  viewed  Central  America  in  tte  context  of  fee 
broader  East-West  struggle  and  has  teen  determined  to 
make  no  concessions  to  the  left,  It  has  refined  to  allow 
Salvadoran  rebels  "to  win  at  toe  negotiating  table  what 
they  can’t  win  on  the  battlefield”  and  as  their  battlefield 

-  success  has  grown.  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz 
has^vowed  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  “shoot  their 
way”  into  tte  Government. 

-  ;  At  Mexico’s  urging,  Washington  and  Managua  briefly 
exchanged  negotiating  positions  early  last  year,  hot  tte 
State  Department  has  not  responded  to  Nicaragua's 
diplomatic  note  of  August  1982.  > 

..  .  -  Whatever  Its  attitude'  toward  substantive  negotiations 
in  fee  region,.  Washington  is  well  aware  that  the  very  idea 
of  negotiations  plays  a  key  role  in  the  propaganda  war.  In 
response  to  calls  for  negotiations  by  Mexico,  and //ene- 
zuela  and  by  tte  Socialist  International,  toe  United  States 
last  fell  mobilized  its  Central  American  allies— El  Salva¬ 
dor,  Honduras  and  Costa^  Rica.—  to  propose  talks  with 
Nicaragua  under  an.  agenda  known  to  be  unacceptable  to 
tte  Sandlnists. 

Honduras  Seam  Vulnerable 

_  More  recently,  Costa  Rica  promoted  fee  idea  of  a  so--' 
called  "five  plus  five”  meeting  — -  the  five  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  plus  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
Panama  and  the  Dominican  Republic _ that  would  dis¬ 

cuss  the  regional  crisis  without  United  States  participa¬ 
tion-  But  Washington’s  endorsement  of  the  plan  immedi¬ 
ately  raised  suspicions  that  it  was  aimed  at  pressuring  the 
Sandlnists  into  concessions.  .Nicaragua  inefgnrf  miiwri 
far  separate  talks  with  Honduras  and  the  United  States  to 1 
tacatietoespe(dficproblmof£te^,cc3(ntras.,,  . 

Even  i  in  the  heated  debates  over  negotiations,  fee 
fines  have  been  sharply  drawn.  Tte  Sandinists  favor  ne¬ 
gotiations  between  El  Salvador's  warring  parte  but 
refuse  to  contemplate  dirty*  tatfcs  with  rightist  rebels  at 
home.  Washington;  meanwhile,  dismisses  proposals  for 
talks  In  El  Salvador  but  criticizes,  the  Sandlnists  for  re- ' 

buffing  their  opponents :  . 

The  standoff  also  threatens  wider  instability.  Hon¬ 
duras  appears  most  vulnerable  since  it  is  actively  in¬ 
volved  in  the  struggles  of  Its  neighbarSr  serving  as  a 
buffer  against'  Salvadoran  rebel  movements  in  bonier 
areas  and  acting  as  willifig  hdst  to  Nicaraguan  ‘’contras.” 
Even  in  Costa  Rica,  which  his  no  army  and  is  anxious  to 
prevent  ■  anti-Sand  fn  1st  forces,  from,  launching  attacks 

-  from  its  territory,  political  opinion  Ts  being  polarized  by 
the  regional  crisis. 


_ «,r — - - — _ — i  ownrsituation  has  been  so 

bad  for.  so  Jong.  Over  fee. past  year,  the  .country's  latest 
military  regime  has  battened  its  latest  guerrilla  move¬ 
ment,  but  few'  Guatemalans,  are  optimistic  that  perma¬ 
nent  stability;  will*  be  the  result!;  Guatemala  has  known 
political  violence  almost  continuously  since  a  leftist  re- 
gjnfe  was  overthrown  by  United  States-backed  rebels  in 
•1954,  Its  "30  Years  Wari’fe  already 29years  old.  - 
'VI 
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Members  of  the  Confederation  Gte6nde 
du  Travail  protesting  the  dismissal  ot 
several  workers  outside  a  Citroen 
factory  near  Paris  in  February. 


Sygnu/ Patrick  Cbaowi  L 


French  Labor 
Takes  Wary 
View  of  Plans 
For  Austerity 


-  By  E.  J.  DIONNE  Jr. 

PARIS  —  The  economic  austerity  the  French  Social¬ 
ists  have  put  into  effect  is  not  the  sort  of  program  to  bring 
trade  unionists  to  their  feet  for  a  Joyous  rendition  of  the 
"Internationale.”  In  fact,  the  unions  have  responded 
harshly  to  a  plan  to  cut  consumption  by  way  of  reducing 
inflation  and  the  country’s  balance  of  trade  deficit. 

Edmond  Maire,  the  leader  of  the  generally  pro-So- 
cialist  French  Democratic  Confederation  of  Labor,  com¬ 
plained  of  the  way  the  Government  went  about  producing 
the  package  without  consulting  the  unions.  Henry  Kra- 
sucki,  the  secretary-general  of  the  Communist-led  Gen¬ 
eral  Confederation  of  Labor,  said  that  adjustments  in  the 
package  wene^’indispensible.”  The  General  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  Cadres,  the  nation's  middle-managers'  union,  was 
so  certain  its  members  would  be  hurt  most  that  it  threat¬ 
ened  strike  action  “of  a  national  dimension.*' 

A  mobilization  of  union  forces  might  wreck  the  plan. 
That  is  why  Prime  Minister  Pierre  Mauroy  spent  so  much 
-of  his  time  last  week  trying  to  comfort  labor.  As  an  old- 
fashioned  Socialist  who  acknowledges  he  does  not  much 
like  austerity  plans,  Mr.  Mauroy  found  himself  in  the  dif¬ 
ficult  position  of  hearing  arguments  from  union  leaders 
he  might  easily  have  made  himself  under  other  circum¬ 
stances.  The  discussions  and  what^foljlows  from  them, 
could  be  crucial  to  determing  the  of  the  badly  bat£ 


t  fired  leftist  Government.  Until  now,  the  trade  (Co 

unions  have  found  It  easy  to  accept  what  the  ~ 

Government  had  to  give.  In  the  first  year  of  So-  “ 

cialism,  it  launched  a  reflationary  program  to  in 
Increase  employment,  cut  tbe  work  week,  ex-  Pi 
tend  paid  vacation  time,  raise  the  minimum  C 

wage  —  the  sort  of  things  unions  like  and  em-  _ 

ployers  deplore.  L  . 

The  Socialists  insist  that  all  this  was  not  In 
vain.  They  argue  that  they  were  simply  keeping 
their  campaign'  promises  to  help  the  less  well-off.  And 
France’s  economy  did  grow  faster  than  that  of  its  rivals. 

.  Mr.  Mauroy  said  in  an  interview  with  the  weekly  L‘ Ex¬ 
press  that  the  French  program  might  have  worked  if 
other  Western  countries  bad  reflated  at  the  same  time. 
But  conservative  regimes  elsewhere  "took  ail  the  risks  on 
unemployment  and  no  risks  on  inflation,"  he  complained. 

There  was  higher  inflation  in  France  and  a  growing 
trade  defidt?So  last  year  came  the  first  round  of  what  the 
Socialists  call  "rigor"  and  most  others  call  "austerity." 
This  included  wage-price  guidelines  and  an  end  to  formal 
indexation  of  salaries,  which  had  kept  them  in  line  with 
inflation.  The  unions  grumbled  —  and  the  guidelines  were 
sometimes  broken — but  there  was  no  great  labor  unrest. 

An  Unpopular  Program 

But  the  latest  program  is  tougher  and  will  thus  be 
tougher  to  sell.  Largely  the  creation  of  Jacques  Delors, 
the  conservative  Socialist  who  has  been  made  a  “super¬ 
minister"  for  economics,  budget  and  finance,  the  plan  is 
full  of  measures  that  will  infuriate  the  average  worker: 
direct  tax  increases,  forced  "loans"  to  the  Government 
and  higher  charges  for  such  things  as  electricity,  heating, 
telephones,  train  fares  and  tolls — plus  exceedinly  unpop¬ 
ular  spending  restrictions  on  vacations  abroad.  What 
worries  the  unions  most  is  that  the  plan  is  deflationary 
and  will  almost  certainly  increase  unemployment. 

The  business  community  at  first  welcomed  the  Gov¬ 
ernment's  decision  to  attack  inflation  as  well  as  what  it 
saw  as  a  move  away  from  Socialist  "excesses. ' '  But  many 
businessmen  share  the  apprehension  of  union  leaders  that 
not  only  does  the  plan  offer  little  to  promote  growth  but  it 
might  actually  aggravate  the  recession. 

Dealings  with  unions  are  complicated  here  because 
the  labor  movement  is  organized  less  by  craft  and  trade 
than  by  politics.  Workers  in  the  same  shop  doing  the  same 
Job  can  belong  to  any  of  the  labor  federations.  The  divi-. 


Prance's  major  unions 

The  General  Confederation  of  Labor 

(Confederation  Generate  du  Travail) _ 

Membership  (1981)  i  900,000 

Political  orientation:  Cicse  to  me  Communis:  Party 

Imsortani  sectors.  Steel,  me  cutHic  sectcr  (telephones,  telegraph.  banks. 

nowtats)  i 

Secretary  General  Henri  Krasueki 
Comments  France  s  largest  union  largely  Cammumswafl 

The  French  Democratic  Confederation  of  Labor 
(Confederation  Fran?alaa  oemocratlque  du  Travail) 

_  Membership  d  36  tj  9*3  550 

Political  Gneniauan  Trasnionaliy  dose  tc  me  Sccialisrs.  <wtn  a  linger, r.g  Ner. 
Lett  and  Christian  left  influence 

Important  sectors  5:eei.  chericais  remles.  crc'essons.  buWic  seciQ'  Oefe- 
otionesanC  insurance-! 

Secretary  General  Esmond  Mane 

Comments  Union  ClCMS:  10  Mitterrand  Gc.errment 

Worker's  Force  (Force  Ouvrlira) _ 

Membership  96’ 1  r.!Q0  COO 
Political  orientation  Centrist 
important  sectors  Civil  servants. 

Secretary  General  Andre  Bergeron 
Comments.  Nc  ties  to  the  Government 

General  Confederation  of  Managers 
(Con  focte  ration  Gdndra/e  des  Cadres) 


Membership  (19821  320.000 

Political  orientation  Arm-government  centrist  tc  center-ngnt 
Important  sectors-  Executives,  middle  managers  and  white  collar  workers 
President  Jean  Menu 

Comments.  Generally  opposed  to  the  Government 


sions  by  politics  have  weakened  the  union  movement. 
Only  about  23  percent  of  the  French  work  force  is  union¬ 
ized,  compared  with  43  percent  in  the  Common  Market  as 
a  whole.  Still,  the  unions  are  strong  enough  to  be  a  threat. 

The  key  decisions  are  likely  to  be  made  by  the  larger, 
traditionally  leftist  unions.  The  General  Confederation  of 
Labor  has  always  beat  one  of  the  Communist  Party's 
znunp  cards  in  its  dealings  with  the  Socialists.  The  Social¬ 
ists  don’t  need  Communist:  votes  in  Parliament,  but  ad¬ 
mitting  them  into  the  Government  has  been  a  way  to  buy 
peace  with  the  Confederation. 

Of  late,  both  the  union  and  the  Communists  have  been 
speaking  very  carefully,  saying  they  support  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  general  objectives  but  adding  that  they  favor 
"corrections"  or  "additions"  to  the  new  plan  to  make  it 
fairer  to  workers  and  a  greater  incentive  to  investment  to 
stave  off  further  unemployment.  Neither  the  party  nor  the 
union  seems  ready  to  break  with  the  Government,  but 
both  seem  fearful  of  a  backlash  against  tbe  plan  among 
the  rank  and  file. 

Over  the  short  run,  an  accord  seems  likely,  but  the 
union  and  the  Communists  have  prepared  the  groundwork 
for  what  might  be  a  two-pranged  strategy:  continued 
Communist  participation  in  the  Government  and  stepped- 
up  labor  agitation  in  support  of  the  increasingly  isolated 
leftist  voices  within  the  coalition. 

For  all  their  tough  words,  the  unions  —  and  particu¬ 
larly  Mr.  Maire  —  seem  to  share  at  least  some  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment's  worries  about  inflation  and  the  trade  deficit. 
They  have  cot  rejected  the  Government's  proposals  out  of 
hand.  The  big  question  is  whether  the  Government  can  af¬ 
ford  to  deliver  changes  the  union  leaders  say  they  need  to 
make  the  program  palatable  to  their  followers.  Mr.  Mau¬ 
roy,  normally  an  upbeat  man,  seems  to  understand  the 
problem  clearly  .enough-  "The  most  difficult  thing  for  the 
left,”  he  said,  “was  to  accept.  in  a  time  of  crisis.The  eco¬ 
nomic  law  of  rigor."  '*x*  -  "  ’ 


Change  of  Regimes  Has  Made  Life  Little  Better  for  Rural  Cambodians 


ByCOUN  CAMPBELL 

BANGKOK  —  Rural  life  in  Cambodia,  as  seen  in  a 
visit  to  rice-growing  T&keo  Province  south  of  Pnom  Penh, 
seems  better,  than  at  any  time  since  1975,  when  the  Com¬ 
munist  regime  of  Pol  Pot  came  to  power. 

Yet  the  province  is  a  sad  me.  Despite  increased  rice 
production  there  and  nationwide,  Takeo  Is  sdll  struggling 
to  feed  Itself  and  still  bewildered  by  its  new  masters,  the 
Vietnamese  troops  that  Invaded  the  country  in  late  1978 
and  deposed  Pol  Pot  The  soldiers  have  provided  a  fair 
measure  of  security  for  most  of  Cambodia's  seven  million 
people,  but  there  is  little  evidence  that  their  presence  and 
the  Heng  Samrin  Government  they  back  have  done  much 
for  the  rural  population. 

Tbe  paved  roads  of  Takeo  are  still  combat-era  back- 
breakers.  The  province’s  villages,  which  have  suffered 
more  than  average  from  loca^  flooding  and  drought, 
range  from  poor  to  dirt-poor.  The  wet  season  harvest  of 
December  and  January  has  filled  small  granaries  to  over¬ 
throwing,  but  now,  with  the  dry  season,  most  fields  are 

parched  and  a  dusty  lassitude  hangs  over  the  land. 

There  is  one  Cambodian  doctor  in  the  whole  of  Takeo 
but  the  province  is  lucky  in  having  half  a  dozen  doctors 
from  Czechoslovakia,  one  of  the  Soviet-bloc  countries  that 
recognize  the  Government.  But  the  provincial  hospital 
does  not  lnsplreconfldoace. 

Thousands  of  Vietnamese  soldiers  and  Cambodian 
inffftigyiwifl  strpU  the  highways  and  guard  their  culverts 
even  though  there  seems  little  threat  of  attack— the  prov¬ 
ince  adjoins  Vietnam  and  is  far  from  the  western  strong¬ 
holds  of  Pol  Pot’s  guerrillas.  Tbe  soldiers,  when  they  are 
not  filling  the  restaurants,  stick  to  their  pillboxes  rather 
than  working  to  rq»lr  shattered,roads.  towns  end  canals. 

The  Villagers  Complain 

Between  Phnom  Penh  and  the  town  of  Takeo,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  the  talk  in  the  villages  is  of  too  lit- 
tie  food  ami  no  clean  water,  medicine,  or  irrigation 
oumoa.  This  seems  the  case,  across  wide  stretches  of 

Cambodia.  Kitchen  gardens  have  expanded  and  the  Gov- 
anunent  has  allowed  the  country’s  private  plots  of  rice- 
land  to  grow  larger  and  more. productive.  But,  as  to  Viet¬ 
nam  the  Government  has  placed  its  long-term  faith  to 
“solidarity  groups”  of  a  dozen  families  each,  and  on  di- 


Organization  calls  essential.  Some  of  the  village's  chil¬ 
dren  looked  healthy  because  the  Government  has  pro¬ 
vided  emergency  rations.  Others  had  the  reddish-brown 
hair,  fat  bellies  and  faraway  gaze  of  malnutrition.  Tbe  vil¬ 
lage  raises  a  few  pigs!  chickens  and  ducks,  but  water  for 
vegetables  is  unavailable. 

Top  Chord,  the  village  headman,  who  always  carries 
an  American  AR-15  rifle  strapped  over  his  shoulder  for 
"security,”  said  he  hoped  to  extend  the  village’s  area  of 
cultivation  fay  25  acres.  This  would  mean  clearing  trees 
and  digging  impoundments  for  water,  and  the  headman 
spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  plan.  Ong  Soeun  and  his 
family  looked  mystified  by  this  talk.  Later  they  asked  a 
visitor  for  aspirin  and  antibiotics. 

In  the  provincial  capital,  tbe  president  of  Takeo’s 
revolutionary  committee,  Kong  Lanh,  briefly  described  a 
scheme,  launched  in  February,  that  would  move  17,000 
poor  families  into  unfarmed  lowlands  along  Takeo’s  bor¬ 
der  with  Vietnam. 

■  Houses  have  yet  to  be  built  there.  The  land  is  some¬ 
times  flooded  and  there  are  problems  with  rats  and  in¬ 
sects.  Dikes  still  need  to  be  raised  against  the  Bassac 
River  and  its  old  canal,  Yet  more  than  5,000  families  are 
said  to  have  moved  to  the  area  already.  One  of  tbe  rea¬ 
sons,  explained  a  fanner  who  planned  to  move,  is  that  the 
new  land  has  been  advertised  as  yielding  a  rich  2%  tons  of 
riceper  acre, 


"It’s  a  fact,"  Kong  Lanh’s  chief  of  staff  insisted.  But 
officials  of  tbe  Agriculture  Ministry  in  Phnom  Penh  said 
that  the  land  in  question  was  much  less  productive,  and 
that  the  central  Government  might  have  to  step  forward 
with  aid  if  the  project  fared  as  badly  as  some  of  Vietnam's 
"new  economic  zones.” 

Lite  the  rest  of  the  country,  Takeo  Province  Is  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  history .  In  1970,  soldiers  of  the  Lon  NoJ  regime  mas¬ 
sacred  a  crowd  of  ethnic  Vietnamese  in  the  provincial 
capital.  Outside  town,  the -30-foot  craters  of  American 
bombs  still  scar  the  fields.  Unknown  thousands  died  and 
many  others  were  dispossessed,  When  Pol  Pot  arrived, 
the  killing  continued.  At  Kokofa  monastery,  a  pile  of  skulls 
and  the  pits  of  graves  bear  witness  to  the  butchery  of  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  civilians. 

Conditions  have  improved  since  the  Pol  Pot  years  and 
the  famine  that  followed  Vietnam's  invasion.  Takeo’s  sec¬ 
ondary  school  students  seem  positively  cheerful  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  provincial  director  of  education,  more  than 
175,000  of  Takeo’s  youngsters  are  now  attending  school. 

They  get  an  education  highly  oriented  by  the  occupy¬ 
ing  force.  A  provincial  student,  like  his  counterpart  in 
Phnom  Penh,  learns  to  read,  write  and  understand  his¬ 
tory  through  simple  texts,  printed  In  Vietnam,  that  drive 
home  the  horrors  of  the  Pol  Pot  regime,  exroll  the  Viet¬ 
namese,  and  recite  tbe  doctrines  of  the  faction  of  Cambo¬ 
dia's  Communist  Party  that  now  rules  in  Phnom  Penh. 


rjn  Dam  Nak  Pongro,  a  village  that  straddles  Takeo 
flnd  Kompong  Speu  provinces,  35  families  —  three  soli¬ 
darity  groups— farm  less  than  50.acrea  of  land.  Their  tiny 
SJses  aretailt  of  bamboo  and  straw.  Evennow,  ]nt 
rhreemonths  after  the- harvest,  they  do  not  eat  weH  The 
Jfmagers  appear  better  aH.  howevqr.  than  when  they were 

during  the  Ptd  Pot  Pot  era.  Ong  Soetm.  53  years 

SdfSSb  SstlO  relatives  during^  that  period,  saidhis 
Smfly  of  eight amsuma  pounds  of  ricepoday.pat 

means  £2  EKEJE 2  Aarf/nttmra 


Does  Mugabe 
Trail  or  Lead 
Hard-Liners? 


By  JOSEPH  LELYVELD 


Katharine  Yoong/Poly-Pwm 

Prime  Minister  Robert  Mugabe 


Government  assailed  the  statement  as  “utterly  one- 
sided*/  and “propagandlstic:"  The  private  Robert  Mu¬ 
gabe,  it  seemed,  could  not  accept  public  castigation.  On¬ 
lookers  attempting  to  reconcile  their  sense  of  the  private 
man  with  their  sense  of  the  public  figure  are  prone  these 
days  to  admit  that  they  see  a  blur  and  to  fall  back  cm  ver¬ 
bal  shrugs  like  “enigmatic.’’ 

Once  there  was  an  assumption  that  the  Robert  Mu¬ 
gabe  who  achieved  Instant  international  stature  at  the 
time  of  independence  by  preaching  a  theme  of  national 
reconciliation  was  under  pressure  from  a  hard-line  fac¬ 
tion  in  his  strangely  inchoate,  nominally  socialist  political 
party,  the  Zimbabwe  African  National  Union.  Now  there 
is  sometimes  a  suspicion  that  Mr.  Mugabe's  public  prick¬ 
liness  may  be  more  revealing  than  his  private  mien  of  in¬ 
tellectual  calm  —  that  he  may,  in  fact,  be  the  chief  of  the 
hard-liners. 

Visions  of  Treachery 

No  one  puts  the  entire  blame  on  him  for  the  crisis  In 
Matabeleland,  which  has  arisen,  seemingly  inexorably, 
from  the  same  deep  reservoir  of  political  and  ethnic  mis¬ 
trust  that  was  responsible  for  Zimbabwe’s  attaining  inde¬ 
pendence  with  two  liberation  movements  and  two  guer¬ 
rilla  armies.  Fear  was  probably  the  dominant  emotion 
that  caused  3,700  of  the  erstwhile  Nkorao  fighters  to  desert 
from  the  national  army  last  year,  just  as  It  sent  Mr. 
Nkomo  himself  fleeing  across  the  Botswana  border  into 
exile  last  month.  But  Mr.  Mugabe  has  consistently  found 
it  easy  to  believe  in  the  treachery  of  others,  which  is  part 
of  the  reason  why  the  three  figures  from  the  Nkomo  fac¬ 
tion  who  might  conceivably  be  of  some  use  in  easing  the 
fears  and  alienation  that  are  now  rampant  in  Matabele- 
land  are  all  inaccessible.  The  proud  and  difficult  Mr. 
Nkomo  is  sulking  in  London;  his  two  most  influential  lieu¬ 
tenants  as  far  as  the  former  guerrillas  are  concerned, 
Dumiso  Dabengwa  and  Lookout  Masuku,  are  on  trial  in 
Harare.  Both  originally  faced  treason  charges  (now  only 
Mr.  Dabengwa  does)  and  Mr.  Mugabe  talks  of  a  "war” 
that  can  only  be  won  with  military  force. 

Tbe  Prime  Minister  never  denies  that  be  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  build  a  one-party  state  but  points  out,  quite  accu¬ 
rately,  that  Mr.  Nkomo  also  supports  that  aim.  The  issue 
has  been  the  distribution  of  power  inside  that  single  party. 
It  would  be  an  issue  even  without  the  Nkomo  faction. 
Power  under  Mr.  Mugabe  has  tended  to  be  concentrated 
in  the  hands  oHris  own  ethnic  clan,  the  Zezurus,  who  are 
possibly  the  most  urbanized,  but  not  the  most  numerous, 
subgroup  within  the  broad  Shona-speaklng  majority. 

The  brittleness  of  internal  politics  in  Mr.  Mugabe's 
Zimbabwe  African  National  Union  is  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  not  been  able  m  hold  a  party  congress  since 
independence.  Its  32-member  central  committee  was 
elected  six  years  ago  in  exile  in  Mozambique.  The  party's 
first  and  last  congress  was  In  1964;  the  next  (me  will  be 
next  year  at  the  earliest  and  may  again  be  postponed. 

The  party’s  public  stance  is  socialist  and  egalitarian, 
but  its  preoccupation  seems  to  be  with  preserving  its  as¬ 
cendency.  A  recently  published  labor  relations  bill,  for  in¬ 
stance,  seems  illiberal  even  by  comparison  with  Its  coun¬ 
terpart  in  white-ruled  South  Africa.  Not  only  could  it 
make  strikes  virtually  illegal,  it  gives  a  Cabinet  minister 
arbitrary  power  to  control  the  movement  of  workers  in  a 
manner  that  suggests  the  South  African  system  of  "Influx 
control.”  The  minister  also  has  arbitrary  power  to  set 
aside  the  results  of  a  union  election  if  he  divines  that  the 
voters  did  not  get  what  he  thinks  they  wanted  —  a  union 
with  Mugabe-party  ties,  for  instance. 

The  labor  relations  bill  has  nothing  very  obvious  to  do 
with  the  “socialist  transformation"  the  party  promises; 
neither,  of  course,  does  the  show  of  force  in  Matabeleland. 
B tit  both  the  bii)  and  the  military  operaton  are  attempts  to 
exert  authority  from  the  top  down,  which  seems  to  be  the  - 
main  political  impulse  in  Robert  Mugabe’s  Zimbabwe. . 


place  in  litter-basket  when  you  finish.  Keep  Israel  tidy. 


I'm  glad  1  changed 
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Reagan  Punches 
Between  Rounds 
Of  Budget  Fight 

"I  want  to  get  out  there  and  tell  ray 
side  of  the  story,”  President  Reagan 
is  said  to  have  said  to  aides  over 
Christmas.  Last  week,  during  Con¬ 
gress's  Easter  break,  out  there  is  ex¬ 
actly  where  he  was,  barraging  the 
homefolks  through  national  televi¬ 
sion  and  casual  chats  with  reporters 
just  as  most  senators  and  representa¬ 
tives  were  Laking  soundings  among 
their  constituents. 

The  timing,  the  Administration  ac¬ 
knowledges,  was  deliberate.  The 
legislators  return  to  Washington 
Wednesday,  and  on  the  top  of  their 
agenda  is  a  matter  that  matters 
much  to  the  White  House:  the  Fed¬ 
eral  budget  for  the  1984  fiscal  year 
and  the  Reagan  commitment  to 
rearming  America  by  spending  10 
percent  more  on  the  military,  after 
inflation,  this  year  than  last.  Last 
week  the  President  gave  little  sign  of 
the  possiblities  of  “accommodation” 
he  expressed  two  weeks  ago.  The  hint 
was  loud  enough  to  convince  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Budget  Committee  to  hold  off  vot¬ 
ing  6  percent  or  7  percent  for  defense. 
“We  could  not  go  back  down  to  those 
figures  without  reducing  our  readi¬ 
ness."  he  declared  Tuesday. 

House  Democrats  don't  agree. 
They  have  a  budget  resolution  in 
place  that  calls  for  a  4  percent  hike 
for  the  Pentagon,  and  SI 7  billion  for 
civilian  job-creation  —  any  amount 
for  which  the  White  House  maintains 
is  unnecessary  because  recovery 
from  the  recession  will  take  care  of 
it.  The  week's  economic  reports 
didn't  lend  definitive  weight  to  either 
side  of  the  argument  :  Some  Republi¬ 
cans  cheered  the  numbers  as  evi¬ 
dence  Reaganomics  is  working, 
while  Democrats  called  the  improve¬ 
ment  too  modest. 

Unemployment  in  March  stayed 
virtually  unchanged  at  10. 1  percent  of 
the  labor  force  (10.3  percent  if  the 
members  of  the  armed  forces  are  not 
counted  too),  while  total  employment 
rose  40,000,  to  1.76  million.  In  the 
manufacturing  sector,  however, 
there  were  moderate  job  gains,  a  re¬ 
port  supported  by  the  index  of  leading 
indicators  for  February.  While  up 
only  1.4  percent,  as  compared  with 
January's  tremendous .  3.$,  percent 
jump,  February’s  gain  is  istill  the 
sixthinarow. 


Whose  Obligation 
Is  Health  Care? 

A  Presidential  commission  on 
medical  ethics  last  week  stopped 
short  of  declaring  health  care  a  citi¬ 
zen’s  constitutional  right,  but  not  by 
much.  “Equitable  access,"  the  panel 
said,  is  the  “ethical  obligation”  and 
"ultimate  responsibility"  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  even  in  austere 
times.  As  for  austerity,  the  commis¬ 
sion  —  eight  members  of  which  were 
appointed  by  President  Reagan  and 
three,  including  the  chairman,  by 
President  Carter  —  called  health 
care  cost  control  measures  unaccept¬ 
able  if  they  widen  the  gap  between 
those  who  get  adequate  care  and 
those  who  don't,  or  get  none  at  all. 

That,  however,  was  as  close  as  the 
President's  Commission  for  the 
Study  of  Ethical  Problems  in  Medi¬ 
cine  and  Biochemical  and  Behavioral 
Research  came  to  explicit  criticism 
of  the  Reagan  Administration's 
health  care  policies.  "The  cost  of 
achieving  equitable  access  ought  to 
be  shared  fairly.”  the  commission 
said.  "But  equity  does  not  require 
equal  access."  On  specific  programs, 
the  panel’s  223-page  report  noted  that 
Medicaid  cutbacks  have  reduced 
many  poor  people's  access  and  that 
"the  process  of  'weeding  out’  ineligi¬ 
ble  enrollees  (in  the  Social  Security 
disablity  program)  appears  to  have 
become  one  of  terminating  a  substan¬ 
tial  number  of  beneficiaries  for  the 
purpose  of  budgetary  savings."  But  it 
concurred  with  the  Administration 
that  current  tax  breaks  for  health  in¬ 
surance  could  be  cut  without  violat¬ 
ing  ethical  standards. 

The  Administration,  meanwhile, 
came  forward,  with  another  interpre¬ 
tation  of  a  different  responsiblity, 
that  of  a  person  whose  parents  are  in 
nursing  homes:  Under  the  Medicaid 
law,  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  said, 
states  may  require  people  to  help  pay 
for  their  parents’  nuifeing  home  care, 
though  they  acknowledged  legal  and 
practical  problems  In  enforcement  of 
such  a  “family  responsibility."  In  the 
past,  Washington  has  told  states  that 
wanted  to  impose  familial  contribu¬ 
tions  as  supplements  to  their  assist¬ 
ance  to  indigents  that  they  would  lose 
Federal  Medicaid  money. 

So  It  Goes 
In  Chicago 

“Unless  something  changes  soon,” 
the  Chicago  Tribune  lamented  edi¬ 
torially  early  last  week,  “Chicago's 
mayoral  election  will  be  one  decided 
on  the  issue  of  race.”  Things  changed 
a  little,  but  there  was  still  nothing  at 
au  high-minded  about  the  contest  be¬ 


tween  Representative  Harold  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  black  Democratic  candi¬ 
date,  and  Bernard  E.  Epton,  the 
white  Republican  nominee.  * 

Mr.  Washington  attempted  to 
counter  questions  about  his  “integri¬ 
ty"  by  suggesting  to  audiences  that 
Mr.  Epton  had  been  hospitalized 
twice  for  psychiatric  testing.  Mr. 
Epson  continued  to  make  the  most  of 
Mr.  Washington’s  documented  legal 
transgressions  and  near-misses.  Re¬ 
publicans  passed  around  records  al¬ 
leging  that  Mr.  Washington  had  twice 
had  his  wages  garnished  while  he  was 
serving  in  the  state  Legislature. 

Though  many  local  Democrats,  in¬ 
cluding  Mayor  Jayne  M.  Byrne,  who 
decided  late  last  month  that  she 
wouldn’t  mount  a  write-in  re-election 
campaign  after  all,  continued  sitting 
.on  their  hands,  Mr.  Washington  was 
endorsed  by  a  road  company  of 
Democrats  —  including  two  Presi¬ 
dential  prospects,  former  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Walter  F.  Mondale  and  Ohio 
Senatpr  John  Glenn.  Some  of  the 
„ visiting  luminaries  seemed  as  much 
motivated  bjf  the  limelight,  and  by 
the  embarrassment  to  the  party  if  it 
loses  control  of  City  Hail  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  second  largest  city,  as  by  re¬ 
gard  for  the  Democratic  nominee.  At 
midweek,  Mr.  Washington  headed 
east  for  fund-raisers;  he  collected 
$93,000  at  two  fund-raising  luncheons 
in  New  York  City. 

With  another  full  week  of  cam¬ 
paigning  to  go  before  the  April  12 
election,  Mr.  Epton,  who  is  a  lawyer 
and  a  businessman,  was  still  trailing 
iri  the  polls  but  had  apparently  made 
sharp  gains,  especially  in  conserva¬ 
tive  white  neighborhoods. 

Indians  Lose  Out 
On  Water  Rights 

All  over  the  Southwest,  water 
rights  are  as  bitterly  contested  today 
as  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago, 
though  usually  less  violently.  Last 
week  came  the  latest  chapter  in  the 
protracted  legal  fight  over  access  to 
the  Colorado  River.  Although  a  spe¬ 
cial  master  had  concluded  that  five 
Indian  tribes  had  through  bureau¬ 
cratic  oversight  been  denied  a  fair 
share  of  water  almost  two  decades 
ago,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  5  to  3 
that  the  allotments  needn’t  be  in¬ 
creased. 

The  master,  senior  United  States 
Court  of  Appends  Judge  Elbert  Pan- 
Tuttle,  was  appointed  by  the  Court 
after  the  five  tribes  sought  to  have 
the  allotment  increased  four  years 
ago.  Judge  Tuttle  reported  last  year 
that  the  Fort  Mojave,  Chemehuevi, 
Coco  pah.  Fort  Yuma  and  Colorado 
River  tribes  of  California,  Arizona 
and  Nevada  were  indeed  enti tiled  to  a 
third  more  water.  The  present  allot¬ 
ment,  he  said  (and  the  Government 
admitted),  was  based  on  incomplete 
estimates  prepared  in  1964  by  the 
Federal  Government,  which  repre¬ 
sented  the  tribes  in  earlier  stages  of 
the  litigation,  of  the  irrigable  acreage 
on  the  five  reservations. 

Judge  Tuttle’s  findings  were  subse¬ 
quently  challenged  by  the  states  of 
California,  Arizona  and  Nevada.  The 
case  was  the  oldest  active  case  on  the 
Court’s  docket;  Justice  Thurgood 
Marshall  had  to  disqualify  himself 
because  he  had  worked  on  the  litiga¬ 
tion  in  the  mid-1960’s  when  he  was  So¬ 
licitor  General. 

Writing  for  the  majority,  Associate 
Justice  Byron  R.  White  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  the  Government  had 
erred.  But  he  said:  “We  believe  the 
issue  of  practically  irrigable  acreage 
was  fully  and  fairly  litigated”  before 
the  1964  allotments.  Reopening  the 
case,  be  said,  “runs  directly  counter 
to  the  strong  interest  in  finality  in  this 
case.”  In  a  dissent,  Associate  Justice 
William  J.  Brennan  Jr.  said  the 
tribes  would  “suffer  a  manifest  injus¬ 
tice  if  we  fail  to  consider  the  omitted 
lands  claims.” 

Caroline  Rand  Herron 
and  Michael  Wright 
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Glenn’s  Image  Meets  Mondale’s  Politics  This  Week 


Democrats  Begin  T esting 
Their  Strategies  for  1984 


By  HOWELL  RAINES' 

WASHINGTON — As  the  Democratic  Presiden¬ 
tial  candidates  prepare  for  the  straw  vote  at  the 
Massachusetts  Democratic  convention  in  Spring- 
field  on  Saturday,  the  broad  strategic  tracks  of 
their  campaigns  are  becoming  increasingly  clear. 

In  the  argot  of  political  analysts,  former  Vice 
President  Walter  F.  Mondale  is  running  a  “poli¬ 
tics  campaign"  and  Senator  John  H.  Glenn  Jr.  of 
Ohio  an  “image  campaign.”  California’s  Senator 
Alan  Cranston  is  running  .as  a  substitute  Kennedy 
and  Senator  Gary  Hart  of  Colorado  as  the  “new 
generation”  candidate.  Next  come  several  South¬ 
erners  whose  best  hope  —  barring  a  Jimmy  Car¬ 
ter-Like  leap  to  prominence  —  may  tie  in  selling 
themselves  as  ticket-balancers  who  can  challenge 
President  Reagan  in  the  Sun  Belt. 

For  now,  the  outcome  of  the  Presidential  nomi¬ 
nation  fight  appears  likely  to  depend  on  how  the 
main  candidates  deal  with  the  problems  inherent 
in  their  chosen  strategies.  The  Chicago  mayoral 
race,  for  example,  showed  the  difficulty  that  Mr. 
Mondale,  as  the  “politics  candidate,”  faces  in 
welding  together  conflicting  Democratic  blocs.  In 
the  primary,  he  angered  blacks  by  endorsing 
Richard  M.  Daley,  a  candidate  with  a  following  in 
the  white  wards.  When  Mr.  Daley  lost,  Mr.  Mon¬ 
dale  switched  to  Representative  Harold  Washing¬ 
ton,  a  black.  But  that  move  proved  so  unpopular 
with  conservative  whites  that  Mr.  Mondale  was 
booed  last  weekend  when  he  campaigned  with  Mr. 
Washington.  Racism  aside,  there  was  a  message 
in  the  boos  about  a  Mondale  strategy  based  on 
deals  and  endorsements.  It  could  cast  the  former 
Vice  President  as  an  old-politics  opportunist  at  a 
time  when  “new  ideas”  are  a  hot  commodity 
among  the  Democrats. 

Senator  Glenn’s  candidacy  poses  this  question: 
Are  Democrats  ready  for  a  Reagan-style  image 
campaign?  To  call  Mr.  Glenn  an  “image”  candi¬ 
date  really  understates  what  he  is  about.  His,  like 
Mr.  Reagan’s,  is  actually  an  icon  candidacy. 
I  conographic  politics  requires  a  candidate  whose 
public  personality  conforms  lo  the  outlines  of  a 
strong,  deeply  imbedded  positive  image  in  the  na¬ 
tional  consciousness. 


Three  decades  ago,  with  President  Eisenhower, 
-it  was  the  soldier  icon.  In  1980,  with  Mr.  Reagan, it 
was  the  cowboy  icon.  Senator  Glenn,  who  once  or¬ 
bited  the  earth  in  a  space  capsule,  will  try  to  draw 
onthe  astronaut  icon.  Other  Democrats  recognize 
the  potential  of  such  a  campaign.  So  they  are  at¬ 
tacking  Mr.  Glenn  in  the  way  that  Mr.  Reagan’s 
Republican  rivals  went  after  Mr,  Reagan  in  1980, 
arguing  that  the  “image  candidate”  is  an  intellec¬ 
tual  lightweight 

If  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy's  withdrawal 
advanced  some  candidacies,  it  created  Senator 
Cranston's  by  opening  a  void  on  the  Democratic 
left.  Mr.  Cranston,  who  calls  himself  “the  most 
energetic  candidate,"  has  sometimes  looked 
merely  frantic  in  chasing  the  Kennedy  constituen¬ 
cies.  However,  Mr.  Cranston  insists  that  his  exer¬ 
tions  have  carried  him  over  the  first  hurdle. 
“When  I  started  out  as  a  candidate,”  he  said,  “I 
was  greeted  with  great  and  resounding  skepti¬ 
cism  from  many  quarters.  I  think  that  skepticism 
has  diminished.  ” 

A  ‘New  Age’  Candidate 

Senator  Hart  has  distanced  himself  from  the 
conventional  liberalism  embraced  by  Mr.  Cran¬ 
ston.  The  theory  of  Mr.  Hart,  at  45  the  youngest  of 
the  candidates,  is  that  chronology  is  now  more  im¬ 
portant  than  ideology  in  his  party. '  ’There  is  going 
to  be  a  major  generational  change  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party,  whether  it  occurs  in  1984  or  1988,"  he 
says.  Indeed,  many  political  professionals  believe 
Mr.  Hart  is  running  to  run  again  in  1988  as  the 
champion  of  a  generation  of  Americans  who,  like 
him,  have  erratic  marital  histories,  hybrid  politi¬ 
cal  philosophies  and  a  broad  dissatisfaction  with 
Government.  But  for  1984,  it  remains  ah  open 
question  whether  these  “New  Age”  Americans, 
who  were  shaped  by  the  disorienting  events  of  the 
60’s  and  70's,  think  one  of  their  own  ought  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Of  these  four  candidates,  only.  Mr.  Glenn  looks 
lik6  an  automatic  strong  runner  in  the  Sun  Belt. 
That  is  where  the  second-tier  candidates  emerge, 
as  practitioners  of  Vice  Presidential  strategies 
that  none  of  them  will  admit  to  devising.  A  ticket 
including  former  Florida  Governor  Reubin  Askew 
would  almost  certainly  carry  the  seventh  largest 


-  NkutaoAxta 

state  for  the  Democrats.  South  Carolina  Senator 
Ernest  F.  Bollings,  who  plans  to  announce  that  he 
is  a  Presidential  candidate  on  April  18,  could 
argue  that  he  would  bring  ideological  and  geo- 
graphic  balance  to  a  Mondale  ticket.  Senator  Dale 
Bumpers  of  Arkansas  is  enjoying  a  boom  as  an  at¬ 
tractive  ticket  balancer  and  also  as  a  Presidential 
candidate  who  could  bolt  to  the  front  and  disrupt 
all  the  conventional  strategies  if  Democratic 
voters  get  into  a  “rane-of-the-above"  mood. 

In  any  event,  the  subject  of  ticket  balance  is  get¬ 
ting  a  lot  of  attention  because  many  Democrats 
believe  that  the  Democrats  cannot  win  unless 
their  ticket  has  appeal  in  both  the  Sun  Belt  and  the 
old  Democratic  strongholds  of  the  Northeast 

But  that  relates  to  general  election  strategy. 
For  the  moment,  this  is  a  family  fight  among  the 
Democrats.  It  will  be  a  test  of  their  basic  strate¬ 
gies  and,  more  important,  of  their  abilities  to  find 
that  extra  element  that  ties  beyond  good  strategy. 
Winning  campaigns  need  a  galvanizing  idea,  a 
driving  theme.  So  far  that  is  the  missing  element 
for  all  theSe  candidates.  “I  think  there’s  a  large 
vacuum  there,”  observed  Patrick  Caddell,  a  poll¬ 
ster  in  both  the  McGovern  and  Carter  campaigns. 
“People  make  a  mistake  if  they  overjudge  the  im¬ 
portance  of  organization  to  past  winners.  McGov¬ 
ern  in  ’72,  Carter  in  *76,  Reagan  in  *80 —they  won 
because  they  had  a  message  that  people  re¬ 
sponded  to.” . 

As  diverse  as  their  strategies  are,  all  the  Demo¬ 
crats  together  have  so  far  devised  only  (me  substi¬ 
tute  forsuch  a  message  —  that  none  of  them  is 
Ronald  Reagan.  By  this  time  next  year,  they  will 
need  something  stronger. 


it 


Jr.t  a  black  youth  whose 
shooting  by  a  Miami  police 
officer  touched  off  two  days 
of  rioting  in  December; 
Stephen  Farrar  (left)  and 
Dale  Banura,  two  of  three 
officers  convicted  last  week 


of  beating  a  black  man 
during  Interrogation 
In  New  Orleans  Onset) 


New  Questions  Arise  on  Policing  Police 


By  JUDITH  MILLER 

ATLANTA— A  Federal  jury  in  Dallas  last  week 
convicted  three  of  seven  New  Orleans  policemen 
charged  with  violating  the  civil  rights  of  blacks 
who  claimed  they  had  been  brutally  interrogated 
during  a  hunt  for  a  white  officer’s  killer. 

In  Montgomery,  Ala.,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigation  acknowledged  that  It  was  probing 
charges  by  members  of  a  black  family  who  swore 
chat  Montgomery  policemen  had  beaten  and 
abused  them  after  the  wounding  of  a  white  police¬ 
man. 

Federal  agents  in  Memphis  continued  their  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  police  shooting  of  seven  black  reli¬ 
gious  cultists  who  had  held  hostage  and  then  killed 
a  white  officer  before  the  house  was  stoxfied  by 
his  fellows. 

Reminders  of  the  question  posed  by  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  18  months  ago 
abound:  Who  is  guarding  the  guardians? 

Although  all  three  episodes  of  alleged  excessive 
police  force  and  harassment  against  minorities 
took  place  in  the  South,  the  problem  is  not  region-1 
al. 

Wallace  Warfield,  associate  director  of  field 
coordination  for  the  Justice  Department's  Com¬ 
munity  Relations  Service,  said  that  both  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  police  brutality  and  the  reporting  of  such 
episodes  were  increasing  throughout  the  country, 
with  minorities  most  frequently  the  victims. 

“No  community  Is  immune,"  said  Mr.  War- 
field.  According  to  the  service,  citizens'  com¬ 
plaints  of  excessive  violence  rose  18.4  percent  in 
the  last  fiscal  year,  from  141  In  1981  to  167  in  1982. 
In  1980,  the  agency  collected  148  such  complaints; 
in  1979,  the  year  data  collection  began,  153  inci¬ 
dents  were  reported. 

John  V.  Wilson,  assistant  director  of  public  af¬ 
fairs  for  the  Department  of  Justice,  said  that  his 
agency  receives  10,000  to  12,000  complaints  about 
alleged  violations  of  dvil  rights  a  year. 

His  figures  do  not  show  any  trend,  he  said,  but 


the  department  does  not  separate  out  complaints 
of  police  violence. 

In  the  1981  fiscal  year,  the  F.B.I.  Investigated 
about  3,400  of  the  10,327  complaints  it  received  — 
about  one-third.  Of  these,  98  persons  were 
charged  with  civil  rights  violations,  60  of  whom 
were  law  enforcement  officers.  “About  two-thirds 
of  our  cases  Involve  complaints  against  police,” 
Mr.  Wilson  said.  “Our  prosecutions  have  dbout  a 
50  percent  success  rate.  ” 

Successful  prosecutions  can  spell  financial  dis¬ 
aster  for  local  governments  that  are  sued  for  dvil 
damages.  Mr.  Warfield  said  his  agency,  with  63 
field  workers,  has  recently  been  Inundated  with 
requests  for  assistance  from  local  governments, 
Seeking  municipal  liability  training  and  protec¬ 
tion.  Several  police  departments  have  re-exam¬ 
ined  and  altered  their  firearms  policies.  More  re¬ 
strictive  rules  about  the  use  of  deadly  force  have 
been  adopted  by  departments  in  Seattle,  Wash., 

Portland,  Ore.,  and  Ogden,  Utah,  according  to 
Mr.  Warfield. 

Voluntary  Mediation 

The  Community  Relations  Service  has  also 
voluntarily  mediated  several  disputes  between 
police  departments  and  minorities  that  had  been  a 
source  of  tension. 

In  Oakland,  Calif.,  the  agency  is  negotiating  a 
packageofimJposalsinvoh^affinnativeactkHi 

and  proper  use  of  force  that  is  intended  to  help  the 
city  comply  with  a  court-sanctioned  consent  de¬ 
gree  signed  in  September  1981. 

“We  need  a  few  more  examples  of  successful 
mediation  before  we  call  this  a  trend,”  Mr.  War- 
field  said.  “Butit’s  a  very  healthy  signpost" 

Spokesmen  for  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  hi  Gaithersburg,  Md.,  said  that 
police  departments  across  the  nation  were  taking 
steps  to  tighten  police  discipline.  Robert  Angrisa- 
ni,  director  of  rammunications,  said  that  his 
group  had  recently  recommended  that  police  de¬ 
partments  adopt  a  standard  permitting  the  use  of 
deadly  force  only  when  an  officer  has  reason  to 


fear  for  his  or  another's  life  and  safety  and  only,  in 
cases  consistent  with  laws  hi his  jurisdiction. 

Several  experts  an  the  police  said  that  many  de¬ 
partments  still  offered  overly  vague  prescriptions 
about  the  use  of  deadly  force,  'such  as  the 'right  to 
fire  at  a  suspected  fleeing  felon.  This  standard 
sometimes  leaf  to  abuses,  they  argued,  especially 
in  cases  where  policemen  were  pursuing  those 
who  were  believed  to  have  hurt  a  fellow  police 
officer. 

Stephen  Mandra,  executive  director-of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  State  Directors  of  Law  En¬ 
forcement  Training,  said  that  every  state  except 
Hawaii  has  established  boards  to  set  standards 
and  training  requirements  for  police. 

Several  states,  he  added,  are  experimenting 
with  new  screening  techniques  in  recruiting  police 
officers. 

Vermont,  for  example,  uses  a  psychological  test 
to  attempt  to  identify  applicants  who  may  be 
prone  to  violence.  Mr.  Mandra  bemoaned  th**  loss 
of  police  training  and  research  funds  awarded  by 
the  now  defunct  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration.  The  F.B.I.  and  other  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  offer  police  training,  but  more  should  be 
don^hesakt.  \ 

Eari  T.  Shlnhoster,  southern  regional  director 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  said  that  his  organization 
favors  the  creation  of  state  civilian  review  boards 
to  receive  and  Investigate  complaints  about  police 
brutality. 

In  Tennessee,  he  added,  police  lobbying  groups 
were  actively  opposing  this.  “You  can't  expect  the 
police  to  police  themselves; '  Mr.  Shlnhoster  said. 
“Stability  results  only  when  people  have  confi¬ 
dence  that  their  complaints  tyiii  be  taken  serious¬ 
ly  he  argued.  “Civilian boards  would  do  this.  • 

“The  alternative  to  such  measures  is  hot  pleas¬ 
ant,”  he  went  on.  "Police  violence  and  minority 
violence  go  hand  in  hand.  Miami  gets  the  head¬ 
lines,  hut  the  potential  for  a  racial  explosion  trig¬ 
gered  by  police  violence'  exists  in  many  communi- 
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The  Recovery:  How  Far  Will  It  Fly? 


Higher  interest  rates  could 
put  the  economy  back  in 
the  doldrums,  despite  a 
good  first  quarter. 

By  H.  ERICH  HE1NEMANN 

JJST  about  everybody-—  in  Washington  as  much  as  on 
Wail  Street  —  agrees  that  the  economy  is  off  the 
ground  after  a  severe  recession.  The  preliminary 
“flash”  estimate  by  the  Commerce  Department  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  gross  national  product  rose  at  an  annual 
rate  of  -about  4  percent  in  the  first  quarter  — -  subpar  by 
standards  of  past  economic  recoveries,  but  still  the  best 
perforinancein  two  years.. 

^Tbe  crowds  of  Easter  shoppers  in  the  stores  last  week- 
glpcl  suggest  that  peopjg^re  going  back  to  work  and  are 
.pfaosening  up  their  parS&S&jBg^Jhe  consensus  among 
^forecasters  is  that  the  quarterly  growthrate  in  the  econ- 
■,  bitty  will  accelerate  to  5  percent  or  better  by  the  end  of 
•  theyear.  ... 

However,. there  is  plenty  to  worry  about.  The  fear  — 
which  is  understandable  in  light  of  the  sputtering  per¬ 
formance  of  the  United  States  economy  for  the  past  four 
years — is  that  interest  rates  may  surge  Icing  before  the 
recovery  has  a  chance  to  gain  momentum.  This  could 
easily  choke  off  the  boomlet  in  housing,  and  knock  the 
automobile  market  back  to  the  depressed  levels  regis¬ 
tered  last  spring. 

Whether  the  business  expansion  will  be  sustainable 
beyond  the  next  few  quarters  has  become  an  important 
topic  of  debate  among  forecasters.  Most  anaylsts  are  cm 
the  side  of  continued  growth,  but  recent  increases  in  in¬ 
terest  rates  have  raised  new  concerns. 

In  each  of  the  last  four  years,  the  economy  has  shown 
brief  periods  of  strength,  only  to  fall  back  once  again 
into  stagnation.  From  July  1980  through  March  1981,  for 
instance,  total  output  rose  at  a  rate  of  about  4.5  percent. 
But  rising  interest  rates  stopped  that  recovery  in  its 
tracks. 

Alan  Murray,  a  veteran  forecaster  at  Citibank,  noted 
the  other  day  that  new  orders  for  durable  goods  and  re? 
tail  trade  figures  were  lower  in  February  than  inJanu- 
ary.  and  that  industrial  production  bad  shown  a  “tepid” 
gain  in  February  of  only  three-tenths  of  1  percent. 

Sales  of  domestically  produced  automobiles,  mean¬ 
while,  have  slipped  below  6  million  units  at  an  annual 
rate,  despite  widespread  promotion  of  subsidized  fi¬ 


nancing  on  new  cars.  By  traditional  Detroit  standards  of 
lDmillion  to  12  million  cars  a  year,  this  is  hardly  a  boom. 

Even  more  worrisome  for  some  economists  are  signs 
ihat factory  output  may  have  flattened  our.  According  to 
Townsend -Greenspan  &  Company,  a  leading  economic 
consulting  firm,  preliminary  indications  suggest  there 
may  have  been  a  small  drop  in  industrial  production  in 
March. 

Even  so,  both  Citibank  and  Townsend-Greenspan  ex¬ 
pect  continued  growth.  And  Lacy  H.  Hunt,  chief  econo¬ 
mist  of  Carroll,  McEmee  &  McGinley,  a  Government 
bond  firm,  is  still  more  optimistic.  He  believes  a  “broad- 
based  recovery”  is  under  way,  and  that  G.N.P.  in  the 
second  quarter  will  rise  at  an  8  percent  annual  rate. 
Housing,  business  capital  spending,  consumer  outlays, 
agriculture  and  foreign  trade,  Mr.  Hunt  said,  would  all 
contibute  to  this  result. 

*  Sustained  expansion  in  the  United  States  economy 
would  be  welcome  news  ail  over  the  world,  but  espe¬ 
cially  among  third-world  countries,  which  have  been 
struggling  to  increase  export  earnings  to  service  their 
international  debts.  Janos  Fekete,  first  deputy  president 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Hungary,  expressed  a  common 
view  on  a  visit  here  last  week.  “Everybody- is  praying 
for  it,”  he  said.  v-.  y  ■■■/■ v  ■■  -  ■'  •  "• 

According  to  A.  Gilbert  Beebner,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent  and  chief  economist  Of  the  Philadelphia  National  ’ 
Bank,  “The  conditions  for  expansion  are  in  place.”  But 
he  cautioned  that  there  were  “serious  problems"  that  he 
said  would  have  to  be  “carefully  managed,  or  there  is 
real  risk  that  this  year’s  recovery  will  be  short-lived.  ” 

In  the  view  of  many  analysts,  there  are  three  major 
obstacles  to  sustained  business  growth  in  1983  and  1984 
—  the  management  of  monetary  policy,  the  budget  defi¬ 
cit  and  the  weakness  of  international  trade.  Each  of  the 
three  present  difficulties  to  be  avoided. 

Monetary  Policy.  The  Federal  Reserve’s  decision  last 
summer  to  ease  its  policy  and  start  pouring  new  re¬ 
serves  into  the  banking  system  is  widely  credited  With 


reducing  interest  rates.  This  was  the  principal  factor 
that  kicked  the  economy  into  gear  in  the  first  quarter. 

However,  in  the  last  three  months,  despite  Federal 
Reserve  efforts  to  hold  interest  rates  down,  credit  costs 
have  started  to  inch  up  again.  This  has  occurred  in  the 
face  of  continued  very  rapid  monetary  growth,  fueled  in 
large  pari  by  a  $3.6  billion  cut  in  bank  reserve  require¬ 
ments. 

The  surge  in  the  money  supply  seems  to  have  pushed 
expected  future  inflation  higher,  even  though  actual  cur¬ 
rent  inflation  is  still  declining.  In  fact,  the  real  cost  of 
short-term  credit  has  increased  significantly,  since  cur¬ 
rent  inflation  has  been  dropping  while  nominal  rates 
have  increased  modestly. 

The  Budget  Deficit.  Over  the  last  six  months  the 
Treasury  has  been  borrowing  at  an  annual  rate  well  in 
excess  of  $200  billion.  Meanwhile,  demands  for  funds 
from  the  household  sector  —  for  home  mortgages  and 
for  consumer  installment  purchases — are  now  starting 
to  rise.  There  is  concern  among  participants  in  the 
financial  markets  that  if  the  Federal  Reserve  tried  to 
hold  down  interest  rates  in  the  face  of  large  credit  de¬ 
mands  from  the  Treasury,  this  would  lead  to  excessive 
growth  in  the  money  supply. 

The  parallel  is  not  precise,  -but  from- May  through 
November  1980,  growth  in  the  money  supply  surged, 
only  to  be  followed  by  a  new  spike  in  interest  rates  and 
renewed  recession. 

International  Trade  Problems.  A  sustained  United 
States  economic  recovery  is  obviously  a  critical  domes¬ 
tic  issue.  Equally  as  important,  in  the  view  of  most 
economists,  are  the  international  implications  of  Ameri¬ 
can  performance  as  well  the  impact  of  the  world  econ¬ 
omy  on  the  United  States.  Most  analysts  are  agreed  that 
without  growth  in  the  United  States,  it  will  be  difficult 
(perhaps  impossibleyfor  other  industrialized  nations  to 
expand. 

At  the  same  time,  underdeveloped  nations  —  which 
have  roughly  $600  billion  of  international  debt,  much  of 
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it  now  being  renegotiated  —  are  depending  on  growth  in 
the  industrial  countries  to  help  them  solve  their  prob¬ 
lems. 

But  none  of  these  problems  can  be  viewed  in  isolation. 
High  real  interest  rates  in  the  United  States  have  at¬ 
tracted  funds  to  the  United  States,  which  helped  to  push 
up  the  value  of  ihe  dollar  in  the  foreign  exchange  mar¬ 
kets,  which  cuts  into  American  exports.  According  to 
Scott  E.  Pardee,  executive  vice  president  of  the  Dis¬ 
count  Corporation  of  New  York  (and  erstwhile  head  of 
foreign  exchange  operations  for  the  Federal  Reserve), 
there  has  been  a  “serious"  deterioration  of  American 
trade  performance  owing  to  “appreciation  of  the  dollar 
over  the  past  two-and-one-half  years  and  the  worldwide 
recession." 

In  fact,  all  of  the  decline  in  the  real  output  in  the 
United  States  from  the  beginning  of  1980  to  the  end  of 

1982  —  and  then  some  —  can  be  traced  to  a  drop  in  net 
exports. 

Despite  all  such  problems,  the  dominant  view  is  that 
economic  growth  will  continue.  Most  economists  believe 
that  if  the  combination  of  lower  inflation,  lower  oil 
prices  and  lower  interest  rates  holds  together,  the  way 
should  be  clear  for  sustained  growth.  There  seems  to  be 
general  agreement  that  inflation  will  not  reaccelerate  in 

1983  —  almost  irrespective  of  the  economic  growth  rate 
— and  the  hope,  at  least,  is  that  the  Federal  Reserve  will 
be  able  to  control  interest  rates. 

In  fact,  the  Reagan  Administration,  along  with  many 
private  economists,  has  raised  its  sights  for  the  econ¬ 
omy  in  2983.  About  a  week  ago,  Martin  S.  Feidstein, 
chairman  of  the  President’s  Council  of  Economic  Advis¬ 
ers,  confirmed  widespread  reports  that  the  official  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  expected  change  in  G.N.P.  —  fourth-quar¬ 
ter  to  fourth-quarter  —  had  been  raised  to  4.7  percent 
from  3.1  percent.  On  average  for  the  full  year,  total  out¬ 
put  is  now  projected  to  grow  by  2.9  percent,  up  from  1.7 
percent. 

If  Mr.  Feldstein’s  new  forecast  turns  out  to  be  correct, 
G.N.P.  this  year  should  average  about  SI  .519  billion.  Re¬ 
flecting  the  stagnation  of  the  last  four  years,  this  would 
represent  an  annual  race  of  increase  of  less  than  seven- 
tea  ths  of  1  percent  since  1979. 

The  change  in  th  Administration’s  forecast  was  simi¬ 
lar  to  — -  though  a  good  deal  larger  than — what  private 
forcasters  have  been  doing.  Robert  J.  Eggert,  who  com¬ 
piles  a  monthly  tabulation  of  about  45  forecasts,  said 
that  during  March  the  “consensus  forecast”  for  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  average  level  of  G.N.P.  this  year  was  2.7 
percent.  In  February,  the  corresponding  projection  had 
been  2.5  percent 

Even  with  this  more  optimistic  view,  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  is  still  expected  to  average  Z0.2  percent  this 
year,  while  the  rate  of  change  in  prices  should  range  be¬ 
tween  4  percent  and  5  percent 

Several  elements  are  common  to  most  of  these  fore¬ 
casts.  Consumer  outlays,  especially  for  autos  and  hous¬ 
ing,  should  be  strong.  But  the  consensus  outlook  for  in¬ 
dustrial  production  —  which  usually  rises  considerably 
more  than  G.N.P.  during  a  business  upswing — is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  only  2.8  percent. 

This  reflects  the  expectation  among  most  forecasters 
that  both  business  investment  and  exports  will  be  rela¬ 
tively  weak.  According  to  Mr.  Eggert's  survey,  ptant 
and  equipment  outlays,  as  defined  in  the  G.N.P.  ac¬ 
counts,  should  decline  1.5  percent  this  year  before  ad~ 
justmentforprice changes'.  ■■  ■  ■  -  - -  r’ 

The  swing  factors  in  the  domestic  economy  so  far  in 
'2983  have  been  housing  and  inventories.  Monthly  esti¬ 
mates  of  G.N.P.  by  Townsend-Greenspan  (the  official 
data  are  published  quarterly)  indicate  that  real  invest¬ 
ment  in  residential  structures  averaged  $47.2  billion  in 
January  and  February,  up  at  an  annual  rate  of  more 
than  90  percent  from  the  prior  two  months. 

Housing  starts  were  up  sharply  too,  hitting  a  season¬ 
ally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  more  than  1.7  million  units 
in  January  and  February,  well  above  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter’s  average  of  less  than  1.3  million  units.  Since  actual 
residential  investment  lags  behind  starts,  the  most 
likely  prospect  is  that  housing  will  also  provide  a  ma¬ 
terial  lift  to  the  economy  in  the  second  quarter. 
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Quarterly  changes  In  real  gross  national  product,  at  annual  rates 
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WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 


Big  Steel  Turns  Into  an  Importer 


IhS.  Steel,  after  years  of  harangu¬ 
ing  Congress  about  the  need  to  keep 
cheap  foreign  steel  out  of  this  country, 
is  trying  to  import  some  for  itself.  It 
hopes  to  buy  steel  slab— a  product  not 
covered  by  quotas  —  from  the  British 
Steel  Corporation  for  less  than  it 
would  cost  to  make  at  the  company's ... 
big  mill  in  Philadelphia.  But  the.price 
to  be  paid  could  be  much  higher  than, 
the  cost  of  some  cold-rolled  steel.  The 
wb°le  idea  has  infuriated  the  United 
Steelworkers  union,  which  recently 
agreed  to  wage  cuts  that  management 
said  were  necessary  to  save  jobs  — 

jobs,  that  union  officials  feared  they, 
would  lose  to  cheaper  imports.  Now 
foe  workers  have  lost  both  money  and 
faith  inmanagement, 


mss  is  losing  Jns  job, 
r  lined  up.  Ian  Mac¬ 
s’  head  of  AMAX  — 
Parliament  as  the 
9 —  is  moving  on  to 
Ltional  Coal  Board 
to  return  the  Gov- 
ompany  to  profita- 
jom  American  citi- 
thatat  British  Steel 
ayment  and  'output, 
[on-wracked  stee)- 

s  much  money  now. 
he  took  over  three 

cord  has  given  Brit- 

_  and  boisterous 
i2  to  boot  about. 
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Britain  cut  its  oil  prices  once  again, 
to  just  under  the  $30-a-harrel  figure 
that  OPEC  recently  set  as  the  price 
for  Nigerian  crude,  the  main  competi¬ 
tor  to  North  Sea  oil.  The  Nigerians 
said  Britain  was  acting  within  the 
spirit  of  the  OPEC  pricing  structure 
and  thus  they  would  not  tower  their 
prices  to  matching  levels.  But  such 
OPEC  restraint  may  not  last  for  long. 
Demand  for  oil  still  remains  very 
weak  and  cash-starved  oil  producers 
may  soon  need  to  cut  prices  just  to 
bring  production  up  to  their  new 
OPEC  quotas. 


The  nation’s  leading  indicators  rose 
1.4  percent  in  February,  much  more 
than  analysts  had  expected.  But  on  . 
closer  inspection,  the  index  was 
rather  downbeat.  And  the  news  that 
the  unemployment  rate  had  dropped  a 
mere  one- tenth  of  1  percent  in  March, 
to  10.1  percent,  did  tittle  to  lift  spirits. 
Two  key  components  of.  the  leading  in¬ 
dicator  index  —  new  orders  for  con¬ 
sumer  goods  and  plant  and  equipment 
—  actually  fell,  reflecting  the  view  of 
many  economists  that- the  recovery  is 
getting  a  bit  ragged.  The  index  was 
propelled  to  its  sixth  monthly  gain  by 
what  many  see  as  a  more  negative 
development — a  surging  money  sup¬ 
ply. 

There  was  also  negative  news  in 
machine  tool  orders,  which  fell  40  per¬ 
cent  in  Februaiy,  and  factory  orders, 
which  declined  2.2  percent,  the  largest 
monthly  drop  since  October.  Perhaps 
more  worrisome  was  the  worsening  of 
the  trade  deficit,  to  $3.58  billion  In  the 
month.  Although  the  Government  nar¬ 
rowed  its  trade  deficit  forecast  for 
1983  to'  S50U6O  billion  from  $60-70  bil-' 
lion,  that’s  still  a  record  high  and  a  a 
drag  on  the  economy. 

Interest  rates  gained,  more  because 
of  technical  reasons  than  any  eco¬ 
nomic  developments.  Several  large 
banks,  trying  to  offset  the  rising  cost 
of  funds,  lifted  their  broker-loan  rates, 


a  move  that  sent  stock  prices  sharply 
lower.  The  Dow  Jones  average  fin¬ 
ished  the  week  at  1130.03. 

Paradyne,  a  high-flying  high-tech 
company,  came  back  to  earth  after 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion  charged  it  with  fraud  and  deceit 
in  winning  a  $100  million  computer 
contract  from  the  Social  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration.  The  S.E.C.  said  the 
Florida-based  dam-communications 
company  dressed  up  a  computer 
made  by  Digital  Equipment  with  its 
own  nameplate  and,  only  after  getting 
the  contract,  did  it  get  to  work  making 
its  own.  The  industry  was  stunned,  as 
was  Wall  Street,  where  Paradyne's 
stock— which  traded  at  52  last  year— 
dropped  seven  points  or  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  its  value,  to  $27. 

Chrysler,  getting  healthier  by  the 
day,  raised  $432  million  in  the  market¬ 
place,  money  that  will  be  used  to 
repay  lenders  under  a  complex  re¬ 
capitalization  plan.  The  once  near- 
bankrupt  auto  maker  sold  the  26  mil¬ 
lion  shares  —  up  from  a  planned  12.5 
million  —  at  a  price  of  about  $16.50, 
well  above  the  $4  the  company  was 
trading  At  only  a  year  ago.  Chairman 
Lee  Iococca  was  euphoric:  “We're 
ahead  of  the  competition  on  value,  on 
style,  an  comfort  and  on  fuel  efficien¬ 
cy.’* 

Lewis  D*Vorkm 


The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 

WEEK  ENDED  MARCH  31, 1983  * 

(Consolidated) 

Company  Sains  La*  NetChng 

RCA -  8,832,700  24 V*  -  2» 

Chrysler -  5,742,400  17 

Partly -  4,820,500  28%  -  7 

Exxon . .  3,761,800  30%  +  1 

BaUU -  3,471,600  1191  -  6% 

AURicb -  3,220,000  4294  +  394 

Waste -  2,895,900  41%  -  6% 

IBM - ... —  2,711,300  101%  -  % 

.  Schlmb -  2,684,700  4294  +  4 

PttJPat -  2,483,600  33%  +■  294 

Mobil -  2,463,300  28%  +  2% 

AmHess -  2,451,300  24  +  2% 

ATT -  2,322,000  64%  -  1% 

UOilCal - 2^40,200  33%  +  3% 

DOwCh _  2,185,600  27%  +  % 


Standard  &  Poor's. 

400 Induct ....  1 75. 7  168.9 

20 Tramp _  27.4  26.0 

40lftM* _  61.8  60.8 

40  Financial  .  18.2  18.7 

500 Stocks...  158.4  150.6  152.9  +0.29 


171.6  +0.58 
26.6  +0.08 
61.3  -0.38 
18.9  -0.23 


Dow  Jones 

30 Indust _ 1 158.4  1125.2  1)30.0  -10.06 

20Trsnsp _ 819.0  604.6  507.3  -  6.1  B 

ISUtlla - 126.8  123.9  124.5  -  1.00 

65  Comb _ 466.1  444.0  446.0  -  5.28 


The  American  Stock  Exchange 
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Last  Prev. 

Week  Week 

Advances  . . «...  874  1,253 

Declines . . 1,016  704 

Total  Issues -  2,139  2,165 

New  Highs  - - -  285  479 

New  Lows - 20  24 


VOLUME  « 

(4  P.M.  Haw  York  Close)  We*  ToDat* 

Tetaf  Sates—, _  300^01,560  5,375,185,579 

Same  Per.  1962  -  241,422,440  3^327,807,723 

“WEEK'S  MARKET  AVERAGES 

■  .  Net 

High  Low  Last  Change 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

•adust - 102  A  100.2  101.5  +0,57 

Trenap -  64.8  83.6  83.5  -0.77 

Utile ..........  46.6  46.2  46.2  -0.46 

Rnence -  95.1  83.7  94.1  -0.46 

CO"*****  ~  B9.Q  S7.f  88.0  +0.22 


(Consolidated} 

Company 

'  SoJss 

Last 

NstCtmo 

DomeP . 

1,260,200 

3 

+  % 

Cyprus - - 

1,147,300 

2 

+  % 

Tetaph . 

1,043,400 

16% 

+  2% 

IflipCh 

713,100 

6 

ass 

SomkwtC _ 

656,000 

3% 

-  % 

TexAlr - .... 

655,900 

10% 

+  % 

Tchcro - .... 

627,700 

24% 

-  5% 

WangB  . . 

516,700 

33 

-  1% 

Dam  - . — 

402,700 

23% 

-  % 

CryetO - 

356,600 

13% 

+  .1% 

MARKET  DIARY 

Last 

Week 

Prev. 

Week 

ft  rfyfti - |f 

389 

iM 

Decftnu _ ...... 

...  377 

31% 

Total  Issues.... ...... 

...  904 

90S 

New  Highs- 

108 

189 

13 

Uaih  I  *«»— 

PiwW  W7VH  IHIIIIHHSUIIM 

6 

VOLUME 

Last 

Year 

(4  PJ4,  Now  York  Close) 

Week 

To  Date 

Total  Sates  _  27,358^25  526.710.8S6 

Seme  Per,  1982. ,  17,316,046  280,791 
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Arms  and  the  Man 

Well,  what’s  it  to  be,  Mr.  President — a  holy  war 
against  Soviet  evil  or  a  sober  struggle  £o  find  a  way 
to  share  the  planet  with  the  devil? 

Each  day  brings  a  slightly  different  Ronald 
Reagan.  Given  the  choice,  we  favor  the  statesman  in 
Beverly  Hills  last  week.  His  grasp  of  cold-war  his¬ 
tory  was  shallow;  no  amount  of  patriotism  can  jus¬ 
tify  the  claim  that  the  United  States  never  abused  its 
global  power  or  never  propelled  the  arms  race.  But 
Mr.  Reagan’s  perception  Of  the  American  dilemma 
was  noble:  "We  must  both  defend  freedom  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  peace.  We  must  stand  true  to  our  princi¬ 
ples  and  our  friends  while  preventing  a  holocaust. " 

And  his  plea  and  pledge  were  moving:  "Four 
successive  Administrations  have  made  proposals 
for  arms  control  and  [weapons]  modernization  that 
have  become  embroiled  in  political  controversy.  No 
one  gained  from  this  divisiveness.  All  of  us  are  going 
to  have  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  our  previous  positions. 
I  pledge  to  you  my  participation  in  such  a  fresh  look 
and  my  determination  to  assist  in  forging  a  renewed 
bipartisan  consensus." 


You  can  dismiss  all  that  as  just  lather,  from  a 
President  whose  nuclear  diplomacy  and  military 
spending  are  under  vigorous  attack.  He  is  looking  to 
restore  his  power  to  push  through  the  MX  and  other 
dubious  weapons  and  to  delay  negotiations  until  the 
Russians  can  count  the  new  missiles  in  his  quiver. 
We  prefer  to  think,  however,  that  Mr.  Reagan  is  ap¬ 
proaching  reality;  that  he  now  knows  that  the 
harder  the  line  he  wants  to  pursue  toward  Moscow, 
the  greater  must  be  his  concessions  to  competing 
American  demands,  allied  unity  and,  yes,  Soviet 
sensibility. 

Mr.  Reagan  is  right  to  contend  that  the  nuclear 
freeze  movements  encourage  the  Russians  to  think 
they  can  weaken  Western  defenses  without  paying  a 
fair  price  at  the  bargaining  table.  He  is  right  to  be¬ 


lieve  that  an  American  consensus  on  security  issues 
would  bring  faster  results.  And  he  is  right  to  imply 
that  he  shares  the  blame  for  dividing  America  and 
creating  doubt  about  its  purposes. 

The  world  just  cannot  be  remade  every  four 
years.  The  weapons  in  Mr.  Reagan's  arsenal  and  the 
ideas  governing  his  arms  diplomacy  were  fashioned 
long  ago,  in  other  Administrations.  Allies  and  adver¬ 
saries  can't  be  jolted  at  every  inaugural  and  then  ac¬ 
cused  of  not  cooperating  or  bargaining  in  good  faith. 
Signed  treaties,  ifgoori  enough  to  observe,  should 
not  be  left  unratified  for  partisan  reasons.  States¬ 
men  run  an  endless  relay;  they  can’t  pretend  to  be 
60-yard  dashers  and  disdain  the  batoz^ 

If  Mr.  Reagan  hopes  to  be  perceived  as  a  long¬ 
distance  runner  bearing  the  hopes  of  all  Americans, 
he  has  now  asserted  the  right  regimen:  "a  fresh  look 
at  our  previous  positions  ...  a  renewed  bipartisan 
consensus." 

How  might  that  be  forged?  By  reviewing  the  de¬ 
fense  budget  and,  system  by  system,  justifying  it 
with  military  doctrines  that  Americans  can  under¬ 
stand  and  accept.  By  recognizing  that  a  stable  nu¬ 
clear  balance  is  a  cause  unto  itself,  unaltered  by  irri¬ 
tations  over  El  Salvador  or  Yemen.  By  distinguish¬ 
ing  between  diplomatic  demands  on  Soviet  conduct 
and  a  crusade  to  weaken  its  domestic  economy  and 
political  system.  By  matching  American  ambitions 
to  available  resources.  By  staffing  the'  Government 
with  talented  officials  who  have  the  standing  and 
skill  to  deal  with  Soviet  leaders. 

Consensus  cannot  mean  only  "trust  your  Presi¬ 
dent" — not  a  President  who  has  heaped  mistrust  on 
predecessors  in  both  parties  and  who  once  eagerly 
proclaimed  discontinuity.  But  the  needed  consensus 
can  be  regained— by  a  President  who  believes  that 
Americans,  no  less  than  Russians,  will  respond  to 
displays  of  "patience,  determination  and  national 
unity."  Such  a  President  could  indeed  make  this  a 
memorable  Easter. 


Letters 


‘Mere  Man’  Fully  Equipped  to  Raise  His  Children 


To  the  Editor:. 

Cornelius  Sullivan’s  March  24  let¬ 
ter,  “What  Only  a  Woman  Can  Do," 
expresses  a  valid  concern  with  a 
growing  societal  perception,  unques¬ 
tionably  contributed  to  by  the 
women’s  movement,  that  traditional 
roles  are  trivial  and  demeaning.  He 
leaves  the  area  of  just  concern,  how¬ 
ever,  and  enters  the  regions  of  chan- 
vinism,  bigotry,  and  ignorance  when 
be  places  women  oh  pedestals  as  emo¬ 
tional  superiors  to  men.  - 

A  “mere  man,”  Mr.  Sullivan  writes, 
cannot  be  the  equal  of  a  woman  as  a 
"caring,  intelligent  presence,".  Men 
are  "biologically  relegated”  to  a  ma¬ 
terialistic  struggle  for  profit  and  suc¬ 
cess,  while  women  have  the  option  of 
"raising  a  human  being.” 

He  is  wrong.  While  we  do  not  yet 
know  very  much  about  the  neurotriolog- 
ical  functions  Knfcad  with  emotion,  as 
far  as  any  research  can  tell,  men  are  as 
capable  of  emoting  as  women.  Any  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  expression  of  emotion  is 
probably  attributable  to  a  biased  so¬ 
cialization  process,  which  encourages 
women  to  cry,  for  example,  while 
deeming  it 1 ‘unmanly* 1  for  men  to  do 
so.  The  -fact  that  a  woman  can  become 
.pregnant  does  not  somehow  make  her  a 
"caring,  intelligent  presence."  Biology 
should  not  be  invoked  to  defend  Mr. 
Sullivan’s  unscientific  position.  - 

That  position  would  be  disturbing 
even  if  biology  were  not  abused  in  its 
defense.  He  conflates  maintaining 


DKfthexhoodas  a.  respected  occupation 
with  a  supposed  male  inadequacy  for 
parenting.  In  reality.  both  men  and 
women  need,  to  find  ways  to  react  to. 
the  complex  demands  of  parenting 


■  ■'  ••  BobCMfe 

while  pursuing  economic  survival. 

Mr.  Sullivan  is  most  frightening, 
and  most  sad,  whenhe  denies  men  the  • 
option  of  parenting.  He  concedes  that 
women  are  fit  for  both  children  and 
business,  but  he  wants  them  to  choose 
.children.  He  asserts  that  men,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  succeed  as  parents,  as 
caring,  intelligent  beings.  - 
It  is  just  this  kind  of  notion,  when 
accepted  into  the  norms  and  social 
processes  of  a  people,  that  results  in- 


Loan.  Forms  and  Draft  Forms  Don’t  Mix 


Tothe  Editor: 

I  write  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
Solomon  Amendment’s  linkage  of 
Federal  financial  aid  eligibility  to  the 
registration  of  draft-age  male  stu¬ 
dents  under  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

It  is  wrong  to  link  unrelatd  criteria 
in.  order  to.  withhold  benefits  or  serv¬ 
ices  from  individuals  who  would 
otherwise  be  eligible,  especially  when 
the  Government  already  has  strong 
penalties  for  noncompliance  with  the 
Selective  Service  Act. 

In  addition,  these  regulations  are 
patently  discriminatory  against  low- 
income  students,  who  need  financial... 
aid  in  order  to  attend  college.  Only 
these  students  are  subject  to  screen¬ 
ing  by  colleges  to  ascertain  compli¬ 
ance  with  the. Selective  -Service  Acti 
Affluent  students  are  not  affected,  nor  . 
will  their  education  be  terminated^  ,.;- 

The  requirements  are  reminiscent 


of  the  draft  inequities  of  the  Vietnam 
War,  in  which  the  poor  bore  a  dispro¬ 
portionate  share  of  the  fighting  and 
suffering.  Has  our  Government 
learned  so  little  from,  that  tragic  ex¬ 
ample  that  it  proposes ".new  regula¬ 
tions  that  discriminate  against  young 
people-from  poor  families? 

The  proposed  requirements  alsti 
place  added  administrative  burdens 
on  institutions  already  hard-pressed 
by  Federal  and  state,  cuts  in  aid  to 
higher  education.  Financially 
strapped  colleges  should  not  be  forced 
to  act  as  poticemen  for  .  the  Selective 
SeryiceAct.' 

I  want  to  add  nfy  voice  to  those 
others  throughput  the  City  University 
of  New  York  and  in  higher  education 
who  are  urging  that  the  law  be  re-; 
pealed. '  BErnard  W.  Harleston  . 

.  President,  City  College 
New  Yark^  Maxell  28, 1983 


the.  depressing  spectacle  of  fathere 
who  simply  cannot  hug  their  sons, 
however  much  they  may  want  to.  Mr. 
Sullivan’s  views  of  man’s  emotional 
inadequacy  ,  if  accepted,  would  leave 
man  unable  to  express  the  most  valu¬ 
able  feelings  :  to  his  closest  relatives 
and  friends* 

Fortunately,  we  are  now  letting  men 
emote,  although  *  letter  like  Mr.  Sulli¬ 
van’s  reminds  us  that  there  is  still  a 
long  way  to  go.  An  acquired  failure  to 


with  a  biological  limitation. 


spected  occupation  in  this  country  is 
another  problem  entirely.  It  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  in  any  way  with  a  biological 
male  emotional  inferiority.  Such  an  in¬ 
feriority  simply  does  not  exist  To  pre¬ 
tend  that  it  does  Is  merely  an  avoid* 
anceof  a  real  problem;  men  still  need 
to  be  socially  allowed  to  feel  and  care. 

The  mtm  Mr.  Sullivan  pities  is  not 
biologically  but  sodetally  relegated  to 
cold  materialism.  This  is  the  problem 
that  must  be  addressed. 

Michael  Laudor 
New  Haven,  March  25, 1683 

A  Shared  Birthright 

To  the  Editor: 

if  ralsing  chfldrec  is  such  a  worth¬ 
while  and  noble  goal  as  Cornelius  Sul¬ 
livan  says,  why  don’t  more  men  do  it? 

Women  are  not  sacrificing  their 
Ufthrighf—  they  are  offering  to  share 
"  it  more  equally  with  men.  Despite  his 
contention  to  the  contrary,  women  are 
not  Inherently  more  loving  or  more 
understanding  than  men  are.  Anat¬ 
omy  is  not  destiny. 

As  the  .women’s'  movement 
progresses,  it  becomes  dear  that 
women  are  no  longer  feeling  obligated 
to  go  to  work.  The  option  is  available, 
and  each  woman  chooses  her  vocation 
without  the  "shouids”  that  used  to  be. 
Likewise,  men  have  been  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  grow  —  to  express  their 
sensitive  side,  to  choose  to  remain-at 
home  to  tend  the  children  while  their 
wives  work,  ,  to  enjoy  traditionally 
1  female  activities  such  as  Cooking  or 
needlecraft  without  embarrassment. 

.The.  women’s  movement  has  pro¬ 
vided  both  men  and  women  with 
choices,  choices  that-  weren’t  avail¬ 
able  10  years  ago.  Yes,  women's  and 
men’s  goals  shouldbe  the  same:  to  be- 
.  come  humane  and  caring  individuals 
who  can  choose  whatever  life  style,  fits 
their  needs/'  Cathy  Pums 

.  New  York,  March  24, 1983 


Rites  of  Spring 

Sap  rises,  buds  unfurl,  evenings  lighten,  the 
cyde  offseasons  begins^anew.  At  egg-rolls  and  al¬ 
tars/' Easterrites  celebrate  tiie  renewability  of  life. 
Religious  themes  of  resurrection  or  deliverance, 
marked  on  dates  linked  to  the  coming  of  spring,  give 
Easter  and  Passover  their  special  richness.  - 

Rites  that  edge  too  far  from  their  roots  become 
empty  ceremonies.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  to  assuage 
people’s  thirst  for  ritual,  the  state  tries  to  assume 
the  ceremonial  functions  of  the  church.  At  Palaces 
of  Festive  Events,  its  citizens  celebrate  the  mile¬ 
stones  of  birth,  marriage  and  death  in  elaborate 
rites  performed  by  robed  officials.  But  the  new  rites 
"often  seem  pale  imitations  and  even  parodies  of 
what  they  were  meant  to  supplant,"  our  colleague 
Serge  Schmemann  noted  in  Kiev  last  month. 

There  are  some  who  would  like  to  see  more  state 
ritual  in  the  United  States.  "American  public  life  is 
starved  of  ceremony  and  even,  one  may  say,  of  pag¬ 
eantry,"  Henry  Fairlie  wrote  recently  in  The  New 
Republic.  The  Queen’s  visit  to  California  moved  him 
to  reflect  that  "Americans  might  gawk  less  at  the 
British  monarchy  if  they  found  some  way  to  cele¬ 
brate  their  own  public  institutions  with . . .  uplifting 
pageantry." 


That’s  a  stirring  thought,  but  as  long  as  public 
institutions  remain  robust  and  effective,  why  clutter, 
them  with  irrelevant  pomp?  Mr.  Fairlie  would  lie 
to  see  more  ceremony  in  Congress  and  more  aftgust- 
ness  in  our  courts.  But  would  a  woolsack  make  our 
representatives  vote  more  often  for  their  convic¬ 
tions,  or  the  presence  of  a  black  rod  discourage  votes 
of  expedience?  _  •- 

Isn’t  the  Senate  cloyed  with  enough  courtliness 
already?  If  we  decked  out  our  attorneys  in  black 
robes  and  white  horsehair  wigs,  they  might  charge 
double  fees  for  the  performance,  but  would  they  per¬ 
form  doubly  well? 

Ritual  is  the  proper  province  of  church,'  not 
state;  of  private  observance,  not  public- function. 
Ritual  makes  a  mystery  of  life  and  death,  invests 
meaning  in  the  imponderable  and  stages  a  play  in 
which  human  cycles  and  nature’s  have- their  ap¬ 
pointed  roles.  ... —  " 

Easter,  in  the  West,  is  marked  on  the  first  Sun¬ 
day  after  the  full  moon  occurring' on  or  after  the  ver¬ 
nal  equinox.  Though  some  would  fix  its  date,  its  an¬ 
nual  shift  reflects  the  inconstancy  of  the  natural  pro¬ 
cesses  it  celebrates.  As  long  as  moons  wax  and 
wane,  let  Easter  be  an  enduring  but  moveable  feast. 


Compound  Casino  Risks 


Doctors  at  Atlantic  City’s  Medical  Center  report 
that  from  November  1980  through  1982,  they  treated 
291  cardiac  patients  brought  from  casinos  or  buses 
enroute  to  the  gaming  halls.  The  casinos  are  thus 
providing  almost  16  percent  of  the  center's  annual 
cardiac  business. 

Hospital  officials  say  some  of  the  casino  patrons 
should  stay  home  purely  for  reasons  of  health.  "Lit¬ 
tle  old  ladies  come  down,  have  a  big  meal,  load  up  on 
salt,  walk  more  and  faster  than  they  would  at  home 
ami  inhale  large  amounts  of  smoke,"  laments  Dr. 


James  Gleason,  deputy  director  of  medical  services. 
"At  home  they  wouldn't  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  su¬ 
permarket." 

Beyond  the  excitement,  smoke,  crowding  and 
overeating,  the  casinos  apparently  also  foster  values 
that  leave  little  room  for  the  ill.  Doctors  recount  the 
case  of  a  man  who  collapsed  between  two  blackjack 
tables  and  remained  an  the  floor  for  10  minutes  as 
people  stepped  over  him  in  the  pursuit  of  profit. 

In  more  than  the  obvious  ways,  casinos  should 
be  labeled  hazardous  to  your  health. 


Felons  Should  Not  Lead  Unions 


Roy  Williams  enjoyed  the  presumption  of  inno- 
ce  and  therefore  the  presidency  of  the  teamsters' 
m  throughout  his  seven-week  trial  for  conspiring 
ribe  a  senator  and  misuse  union  funds.  He  lost 
presumption  when  he  lost  his  case,  on  all  eleven 
its.  He  should  now  lose  his  job. 

A  substantial  prison  term  awaits  Mr.  Williams 
;  is  physically  able  to  serve.  He  has  a  right  to  ap- 
1  and  has  a  legal  right  to  remain  the  union’s 
ddent  while  it  is  pending.  That  should  not  be. 
gross  has  studied  the  problem  enough;  it  now 
is  to  pass  a  bill  to  disqualify  felons  from  union  of- 
,  upon  conviction. 

The  Senate  passed  such  a  measure  last  year,  but 
House  Labor  Committee  refused  to  move  it  br 
other.  Lane  Kirkland,  the  president  of  the 
.L.-C.I.O.,  favors  the  proposed  new  law  to  help 
n  up  unionism. 

Some  argue  that  the  bill  would  unduly  burden 
right  of  appeal,  but  that  is  a  caricature  of  civil 
ties.  The  proposed  Mil  is  in  feet  more  generous 
|  necessary  with  officials  who  abused  their  trust, 
ould  place  their  salaries  —  $225,000  a  year  for 

Williams — in  escrow  and  pay  him  for  lost  time 

*  appeal  succeeds. 

Nor  would  it  be  unfair  to  apply  the  strengthened 


law  to  Mr.  Williams.  The  Federal  judge  who  heard 
his  case,  Prentice  Marshall,  has  a  reputation  for 
fairness  and  concern  for  defendants’  rights.  He  told 
the  defendant:  t(You  have  said  you  are  for  the  work¬ 
ing  man.  Mr.  Williams,  you  sold  the  working  man 
out.  You  were  willing  to  take  the  working  man’s  pen¬ 
sion  and  use  it  for  your  own  self-aggrandizement" 
The  judge  found  the  union  under  the  control  of  or¬ 
ganized  crime,  a  condition  that  Mr.  Williams  toler¬ 
ated,  at  the  least. 

What  about  convicted  corporate  executives,  or 
hospital  directors?  Shouldn’t  they  be  kicked  out  just 
as  quickly?  Yes,  and  so  should  lawyers  and  other 
licensed  professionals,  especially  where  there  is  a 
pattern  of  dinging  to  power  and  privilege;  the  team¬ 
sters’  top  leadership  has  been  convicted  three  times 
in  25  years.  But  Congress  need  not  take  on  the  entire 
universe  of  comqption  all  at  once. 

Judge  Marshall  ordered  a  physical  examination 
of  the  ailing  defendant  but  asked  pointedly,  “If  he  is 
too  sick  to  go  to  the  penitentiary,  why  isn’t  he  too 
sick  to  run  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team¬ 
sters?"  The  law  apparently  allows  the  judge  to  force 
Mr.  Williams  to  resign,  but  oily  as  a  condition  of 
probation.  Congress  should  relieve  judges,  and  the 
labor  movement,  of  that  choice. 


A  China  Wall  Remark 
Nixon  Couldn't  Make 

Tothe  Editor:  .  „•  *••• 

Here’s. a  p.p.s.  to  ypurp-s.  [Topics 
March  20}  re  the  Great -"frail  of  .China 
*-an<Hts  reported  visibility  from  space: 

Eleven  years  ago,  I  had  just  joined 
the  White !  House  .writing  staff, 
headed  by  Raymond  K.  Price  Jr. 
Shortly  after  my  arrival,  the  Presi¬ 
dential  party  took  off  for  its  historic 
breakthroughvisit  to  the.PeopIes  Re¬ 
public  of  China.  : 

Suddenly,  an  internal  furor  devel¬ 
oped,  with  writers  mid  researchers 
calling  evmywheretrying  to  confirm 
something.  When  I  asked  Ray  Price 
what  was  going  oq,  he  said  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon-had  called  from  Wake  Is¬ 
land,  saying  tie  remembered  that 
someone  had  said  the  Great  Wall 
was  visible  from  space.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  wanted  this  citation  documented 
so  that  he  could  use  it  in  his 
remarks  and  conversations  in  the 
Peoples  Republic. 

Price  reported  (in  a  good  demon¬ 
stration  of  White  House  reach)  that 
he  had  had  NASA  check  with  every 
American  who  had  been  in  space.  = 
Now  scattered  all  over  the  country 
and  the  world,  the  astronauts  all  re¬ 
ported  they  had  not  made  the  re¬ 
mark,  and  had  not  seen  the  Great 
Wall  from  space. 

"You  should  have  asked  me,"  I 
odd  Price,  "I  used  that  in  a  speech  ! 
wrote  just  before  coming  to  the  White. 
House.  It  was  a  Soviet  cosmonaut 
who  made  the  reported  observation.’’ 

We  didn’t  try  to  verify  my  recollec- 
tion^  because  it  would .  have  been 
unusable,  considering  the  Soviet-Chi- 
nese  tensions.  I  knew  the  citation 
then  but  have  forgotten  it,  and  don’t 
intend  to  look  it  up.  But  it  was  a  Rus¬ 
sian,  who  was  so  quoted  by  Moscow. 

Whether  - he  actually  saw  the  wall 
from  space,  of  course,,  is  another 
matter.  John  &  McDonald 

New  York,  March  21, 1983 


Campus  Freedom  Ltd, 

To  the  Editor:: 

Thomas  A.  Watheo  twists  logic 
when  be  asserts  that  attempts  to  re¬ 
vise  the  coercive  enrollment  methods 
of  public  interest  research  groups 
(PIRG’s)  on  college  campuses  consti¬ 
tute  an  assault  on  democratic  self- 
determination  Getter  March  25). 

The  real  issue  is  not  whether 
PIRG’s  perform  good  works  but 
whether  students  should  be  forced  to 
make  a  PIRG  contribution  as  a  pre¬ 
condition  of  registration.  What  is  so 
democratic  about  denying  an  individ¬ 
ual’s  right  to  freely  determine  (vote 
for)  his  own  associations? 

•  Joels,  wein 

Upper  MOntclair,  N  March 25, 1963 


The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must - 
include  the  writer's  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Becauseaf  the 
large  volume  of  mait  received ,  we  re¬ 
gret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters: 


Government  and  Industry  Hand  iii  Hand 


To  the  Editor: 

WiUiapi&RijLi$’f 
*£• 


W ml 

-vr  tte 

petifers  Qbdhmsr:VUMi^ilj  fails  to. 
recognize  the  powerful  domestic  rea¬ 
sons  for  “helpfulism”  that  exist  apart 
from  its  international  consequences, 
whether  the  latter  are  intended  ornot. 

Tbe  United  States  stands  almost 
alone  in  its  failure  to  use  the  impres¬ 
sive  planning  resources  available  to 
facilitate  "helpfulism"  for  industry.  *. 
The  results  are  a  gap  in  the  data 
needed  by  private  industry,  misdi¬ 
rected  use  of  subsidies  of  all  Idnds  and 
confusion  among  the  policy  makers. 

Quite  apart  from  the  need,  to  deal 
with  the  overwhelming  complexity  of 
any  advanced  market  economy,  the 
ability  of  the  computer  to  answer  the 
question  "What  if . . .?”  suggests  that 
sooner  or  later  it  must  be  used  by  gov¬ 
ernments  to  guide  millions  df private 
decisions. 

To  allow  decisions  to  be'based.  en¬ 
tirely  on  private  perceptions  Of  the 
market  when  those  decisions  crucially 
affect  a  country’s  economy  is  like  giv- 


ingcornpmeratoaflthedepartment 
heads  of  a  corporation  andthen  leav-<f 
M^HartMi|iialr<i|[|m.::  J, j  .  Ji^SISW 

^^fulfamShgasilittle  to  do  tilth' 
"monopotistteifiek^^ 
mitteg  at  home;"  but  it  does  jpve 
same  of  the-  companies  helped,  as 
well  as  their  governments,  a  Mg  ad¬ 
vantage  over  competition  in  a  coun- 
try  where  too  many  people  see  pfan- 
ning  as  a  threat  to  their  economic/, 

'  political  advantages. 

Mr.  Safire’s  fear  of  regimentation 
might  be  justified  if  such  planning 
needed  to.be  a  centralized  bureau¬ 
cratic  function.  In  fact,  it  would 
be  ■’  politically  and  practically  fea¬ 
sible  only  If  conducted  democrati¬ 
cally  by  a  decentralized  body  repre¬ 
senting  business,  government,  labor 
and  consumers. 

That  would  make  it  an  invaluable 
resource  for  business,  leading  to  free- 
market-oriented  private  decisions  and 
■  governmental  policies  that  Integrate 
national,  regional  and  international 
interests  with  economic  and  political 
realities.  Roy  V.  Jackson 

Wilmington,  Del.,  March 25, 1983 


Elisabeth  Schwarzkopf  and  the  Nazi  Party 


TotheEditpr: 

On  my  return  to  Zurich,  I  found  the 
International  Herald  Tribune  of  March 
18,  with  your  Bonn  correspondent’s  ar¬ 
ticle  about  musicians’  Nazi  Party  ties 
[the  article  appeared  in  The  Times  of 
March  17].  The  only  reason  I  write  at 
all  is  that  your  correspondent  ne¬ 
glected  to  say  that  l  not  only  answered 
the  90-odd  questions  of  the  Four-Power 
Allied  Denazification  Commission  but 
that  I  was  duly  cleared. 

May  I  also  point  out  that  joining  the 
N.S -D.A.P.  was  not  the  same  as  apply¬ 
ing  for  a  passport  to  the  Nuremberg 
Trials.  It  Was  akin  to  joining  a  irrHnn 
and  exactly:  for  the  same  reason:  to 
have  a  job.  Could  it  possibly  be  that 

some  of  us  merely  worked  hard  to  be¬ 
come  decent  singers? 

I  applied  for  membership  when  I 
was  24,  in  my  second  year  at  the 
Deutsche  Oper  in  Berlin.  I  was  told  by 
the  intendanz  that  I  must  do  so  if  I 
wanted  to  continue  my -career.  The' 
membership  card  never  reached  me. 
My  father —a  victim  of  Nazi  proce, 

dure  himself^  having  refused  to  join 
and  consequently  having  lost  his  posi¬ 
tion  of  oberstudiendinktor  [princi- 
pal]  at  the  Cottbus  Gymnasium  [high 


school]  — -  urged  me  to  jahu  nothin; 
was  more  important  to  Him  than  m; 
singing.  After  .the  war,  he  wasifeiri 
stated,  and  he  also  became  denazi 
fication  officer  in  Fulda,  workinj 
alongside  the  United  States  Mffitar 
Government.  ' 

Although  it  was  never  in  my  reper 
toixe,  I  cannot  help  quoting  Tosca. 
1*Visrid’arte.....”[MiUvedf(jrart^|..- 

Elbabeth  Schwarzkopf 
Zurich,  March  22, 198 


One  Professor's  Limit 


To  the  Editor:  . 

Chancellor  Thomas  Stauffer’s  sug¬ 
gestion  that  mandatory  retirement foi 
professors  be  abolished  [letter  Marc! 
24]  has  its  dangers.  As  undergrade 
ates  at  Oxford,:. when  professors 
stayed  on  —  or  seemed  to  stay  on  — 
forever,  we  told  the  stay  of  the  pro. 
lessor  who  was  overheard  saying:  "] 
know  l  am  an.  anachronism,,  and  1  h- 
tend  to  stay  until  i  become  a  crying 
scandal."  (Prof.)  CHARLESlSSAWl 
Princeton  University 
Princeton,  N Jf?I  March  25, 1983 
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.unholy  parked  by  an 


weapons.  "  °Ver  nucl“r  military 

Grom^ie^?1^8"M™ster.  Andrei 
°?ore  about^e  “  know 

ebe  m  Moscow  .SU*®?  “yixMy 
weeks,  to  nS^L?”®6  *».  of  all 
<lent  Reaga^^  *"»  ““ck  Presi- 

“'aSly61,  “  rampro- 

ain  and  w£f  ^““nstrations  in  Brit- 

^asWc^™7~Piac- 
silesinEur»»«f  3011  ”ershing-2  mos- 
20  missil^!^™atchlheSovietSS- 

*£5S£jSL  ^*eled  m 

Awjrsfr ^  piaces 

Minister  J^T8,  the  "“web  Foreign 

proval  “P  ^  aF 

delivery  of  75  F-16 

131361  got  * 

fh^euHo!y  Week!  But  maybe  these 
^  taken  too  seriously. 
oolifirS  ri.0u?  18  the  attempt  by  the 

2“* tQ  keeP  tbe  preachers 

Si?m!  rfe,nng" in  *“  ^te  on  the 
crotrol  of  nuclear  weapons. 

c.£°me  of  the  preachers  have  been  in- 
lMlv^  a  duty  to  pro¬ 
claim  their  faith  in  the  sanctity  of 
human  life,  and  therefore  a  right  to 
take  part  in  the  political  debate  an  the 
future  of  these  Instruments  of  war. 

Some  of  the  politicians  are  arguing 
that  the  spiritual  leaders  should 
remember  the  constitutional  separa¬ 
tion  of  church  and  state  and  should 
mind  their  own  business. 

"Well,'*  as  Mr.  Reagan  is  always 
saying,  we  should  not  forget  the  past; 
and  on  Cathedral  Hill  in  Washington, 
while  the  politicians  on  Capitol  Hill 
were  away  for  the  Easter  recess,  the 
past  was  not  forgotten. 

The  preachers  were  Insisting  that, 
while  church  and  state  have  been  sepa¬ 
rated  as  institutions  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Republic,  there  was  no  wr,p 


WASHINGTON 

Holy 

Week 

1983 

By  James  Reston 


to 


separate  morals  from  politics. 

"Religion  in  America  takes  no  di- 
red  part  in  the  government  of  soci¬ 
ety,”  de  Tocqueville  wrote  in  1835, 
"but  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  first  of 
their  political  institutions.  * 1 

Although  religious  groups  and  lead¬ 
ers,  he  added,  took  no  direct  part  in 
political  activities,  religion  in  Amer¬ 
ica  had  a  decisive,  though  indirect,  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  minds  am)  hearts  of  the 
people,  shaping  their  morals,  man¬ 
ners  and  customs. 

This,  clearly,  is  not  as  true  today  as  it 
was  when  de  Tocqueville  wrote 
“Democracy  in  America"  in  the  1830’s., 
but  even  Gromyko  and  Andropov  do  not 
.ignore  the  power  of  the  church. 

You  can  disagree  with  the  Moral 
Majority  in  this  country,  or  the  Aya¬ 
tollah  in  Iran,  or  the  Protestants  and 
Catholics  in  Northern  Ireland  or  the 
Jews  and  Arabs  in  Jerusalem.  It's 
easy  to  do  so  because  we  now  have 
“religious  wars”  fought  by  people 
who  belieye  more  in  fighting  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  But  you  can't  deny  the 
power  of  religion,  though  it’s  supposed 
to  be  declining  in  the  world  today. 

There’s  a  problem  when  the  antinu¬ 
clear  people  in  Europe  take  a  stiff¬ 
necked  moralistic  position,  presum¬ 
ing  to  speak  for  the  moral  order  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  then  depart 
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from  philosophy  and  resort  to  physi¬ 
cal  action  by  blockading  U.S.  military 
installations.  This  may  be  the  worst 
way  to  get  the  peace  they  want. 

There  is  another  problem,  which 
even  those  of  us  who  share  the  objective 
of  getting  rid  of  &U  nuclear  weapons 
don't  understand  about  the  peace  move¬ 
ment,  which  is  what  it’s  called  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

This  is  the  vague  antinuclear 
“plague-on-both-your-houses’1  rheto¬ 
ric  about  Washington  and  Moscow,  as 
if  they  were  the  same,  and  Europe 
could  then  be  rid  of  them  and  take 
care  of  itself.  Nothing  would  be  more 
popular  in  America.  The  response 
here,  I  think,  wouldbe,  “High timer 

There  is  something  silly  about  all 
this.  President  Reagan  wants  to  put 
more  nuclear  missiles  in  Europe.  An¬ 
dropov  and  Gromyko  are  all  . for  their 
missiles  but  not  for  our  missiles.  It’s  a 
children's  game,  because  even  if  we 
had  more  or  less  and  could  agree  on 
the  balance  at  Geneva,  both  would 
still  have  enough  to  destroy  each  other 
and  blow  up  the  world. 

This  is  why  there  has  been  such  a 
clash  between  church  and  state  this 
Easter.  The  state  is  arguing  for  the 
power  of  more  and  more  military  weap¬ 
ons.  and  the  church  is  arguing  for  the 
(hope  and  power  of  reconciliation  and, 
even  in  Holy  Week,  for  resurrection. 

Each  in  its  own  way  is  right,  so  why 
not  let  the  debate  go  cm?  Let  church 
and  state  argue  about  morals  and  poli¬ 
tics  — they  have  done  so  for  centuries. 
Let  Reagan  argue  for  zero-sum  mis¬ 
siles  and  then  amend  it  and  have 
Gromyko  reject  it.  The  guess  here  is 
that  after  all  the  arguments  and 
demonstrations,  they'll  agree  with  the 
old  Russian  proverb  that  “a  bad  com¬ 
promise  is  better  than  a  good  battle.” 

The  only  trouble  is  that  after  they 
agree  to  compromise  at  Geneva,  no 
matter  bow  many  nuclear  weapons 
they  agree  on,  they'll  still  have  enough 
to  destiny  the  world  they  say  they’re 
trying  to  save. 


WASHINGTON  —  This  Is  the  time 
of  year  when  our  minds  tend  to  focus 
on  taxes,  especially  on  taxes  we  don't 
like.  I  have  one  candidate  for  extinc¬ 
tion  — the  corporate  income  tax. 

There  are  some  critics  who  argue 
that,  in  a  sense,  the  corporate  tax  has 
been  all  but  repealed  and  who  bemoan 
the  declining  share  of  total  Federal 
taxes  paid  by  corporations.  These 
critics  tend  to  suggest  that  the  corpo¬ 
rate  tax  should  be  increased. 

The  premise  underlying  their  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  there  is  something  good 
about  the  corporate  income  tax.  Yet 
as  more  and  more  tax  scholars  are 
coming  to  realize,  the  corporate  tax  is 
actually  a  terrible  tax.  Far  from  being 
increased,  it  should  be  systematically 
scaled  downward  — >  with  the  goal  of 
ultimate  elimination. 

Some  critics  accept  the  false  prem¬ 
ise  that  the  corporate  tax  is  a  good  tax 
because  they  also  accept  another  false 
premise  —  that  corporations  pay 
taxes.  But,  In  fact,  corporations  do  not 
pay  taxes — only  people  pay  taxes. 

It  is  impossible  to  tax  a  business 
corporation  except  in  a  temporary 
sense  —  chat  is,  the  corporation  does 
send  a  check  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  But  a  corporation  is  nothing 
more  than  a  legal  arrangement  under 
which  individuals  conduct  business — 
and,  if  both  the  creation  of  jobs  and 
growth  in  living  standards  any  guide, 
an  extremely  good  arrangement  at 
that. 

When  ultimate  effects  are  consid¬ 
ered.  it  is  clear  that  a  business  corpo¬ 
ration  is  in  effect  only  a  surrogate  tax 
collector  for  the  I.R.S.  The  ultimate 
payers  of  tax  are  the  people  who  buy 
the  corporation’s  products,  the  people 
who  work  for  it  and  the  people  who 
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provide  capital  by  saving  and  invest¬ 
ing.  To  the  extent  that  the  corporate 
tax  is  passed  forward  to  consumers,  it 
is  doubtless  regressive:  People  with 
low  incomes  spend  higher  proportions 
of  their  income  on  the  products  of  cor¬ 
porations  than  do  people  with  high  in¬ 
comes,  who  save  more. 

To  the  extent  that  the  market  for  a 
company's  products  is  weak,  as  with 
automobiles  and  steel  recently,  the 
tax  must  be  passed  back  to  the  factors 
of  production.  Workers  bear  part  of 
the  burden,  through  wage  reductions, 
shorter  work  weeks  and  loss  of  jobs. 
In  addition,  as  dividends  are  cut  back, 
stockholders,  many  of  whom  are  not 
well  off  at  all,  bear  the  brunt-  This  in 
turn  discourages  saving,  investment 
and  capital  formation.  Productivity  is 
reduced,  inflation  exacerbated  and 
economic  growth  hampered. 

To  top  off  this  list  of  shortcomings, 
the  corporate  tax  is  in  effect  a  hidden 
tax;  nobody  really  knows  who  does 
pay  it — just  how  much  is  passed  for¬ 
ward,  how  much  backward  and  to 
whom.  Its  ultimate  impact  is  a  mys¬ 
tery  to  layman  and  expert  alike. 

When  legislators  raise  corporate 
taxes  —  as  they  did  last  summer,  and 
as  some  critics  would  apparently  have 
them  do  again  —  they  are  truly  legis¬ 
lating  in  the  dark. 

Despite  these  gross  shortcomings, 
the  political  fact  is  that  when  a  budget 
crunch  occurs,  politicians  rush  to 
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raise  corporate  taxes.  A  case  in  point 
is  last  summer’s  tax  increase.  Billed 
as  deficit-reducing  “revenue  enhance¬ 
ment”  through  “tax  reform,”  that- 
measure,  it  is  estimated,  will  raise  the 
corporate  tax  bill  by  $45  billion  in  is87, 
when  the  legislation  is  fully  phased  in. 

Why  do  politicians  ignore  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  who  really  pays  the  corporate 
tax?  Why  do  they  accept  instead  the 
false  assumption  that  a  corporation 
can  be  taxed  without  affecting  people? 
The  obvious  answer  is  that,  just  as 
corporations  do  not  pay  taxes,  neither 
do  corporations  vote — people  do.  Cor¬ 
porations  are  much  safer  political  tar¬ 
gets  for  legislators  in  search  of  reve¬ 
nue. 

These  legislators  could  not  sell  this 
political  pig-in-a-poke  without  the 
cooperation  of  a  press  that  On  most 
other  issues  accepts  statements  of 
politicians  only  with  extreme  skepti¬ 
cism.  How  long  will  a  press  that 
prides  itself  on  making  politicians  tell 
it  as  it  is  be  party  to  this  deception? 
When  will  editors,  reporters  and  col¬ 
umnists  face  up  to  the  reality  of  corpo¬ 
rate  taxation,  admitting  that  this 
country  relies  significantly  on  a  tax 
whose  ultimate  impact  is  unknown  but 
that  is  really  a  tax  on  people? 

Given  the  fact  that  the  corporate  tax 
is  not  really  a  tax  on  corporations  but 
a  hidden  tax  on  corporate  customers, 
workers  and  owners,  taxing  corpora¬ 
tions  would  appear  to  be  about  as 
dumb  a  way  to  raise  revenue  as  the. 
mind  of  man  could  devise. 

But  with  the  newspapers  full  of  sto¬ 
ries  about  corporations  paying  only 
small  amounts  of  taxes,  and  with  the 
Federal  budget  crunch  looming  ever 
larger,  get  ready  for  another  turn  of 
the  corporate  tax  screw,  advanced 
once  again  under  the  label  of  “fair¬ 
ness,”  “reform”  and  deficit  reduc¬ 
tion.  Unless,  at  long  last,  the  press  in¬ 
sists  on  truth  in  taxation  and  begins  to 
tell  the  public  for  whom  the  corporate 
tax  bell  really  tolls — for  you  and  me. 


A  Bill 
To  Hurt 
Consumers 


Byjay  Angoff 


that  injured  him  was  more  than  25 
years  old-  For  example,  a  person  in¬ 
jured  today  by  an  exploding  boiler 
made  in  1959  could  recover  money, 
but  someone  injured  by  one  built  in 
1967  could  not.  Families  of  plane  crash 
victims  could  recover  money  if  the 
plane  was  a  Boeing  727  built  in  1967  but 
not  if  it  was  a  Boeing  707  built  in  1957. 


rues  claim  they  didn’t  know  asbestos 
could  cause  cancer;  drug  companies 
claim  they  didn't  know  DES  could  cause 
cancer.  Still,  under  present  law  they 
have  been  held  liable.  Under  the  Kasten 
bill,  they  would  not  be. 

In  addition,  the  bill  holds  manufac¬ 
turers  liable  only  when  their  products 
are  used  in  ways  that  are  “consistent 
with  reasonable  practice,”  even  if 
they  know  their  products  will  be  used 
in  other  ways.  Under  existing  law, 
manufacturers  are  liable  for  harm 
when  their  products  are  used  in  fore¬ 
seeable  ways,  whether  or  not  these 
ways  are  "consistent  with  reasonable 
practice.”  Auto  companies,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  have  often  argued  that  driving  a 
car  is  reasonable  but  that  having  an 
accident  in  one  is  not,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  they  should  not  be  liable  for  in¬ 
jury  caused  when  a  gas  tank  explodes 
or  the  roof  collapses  after  a  collision. 
The  courts  have  unanimously  rejected 
this  argument;  the  Kasten  bill  would 
allow  the  courts  to  acceptit. . .  •  t 

The  bill,  in  many  lawsuits,  would 
absolutely  bar  someone  frbm  i^cqvet 
mg  money  if  the  defective  product 


WASHINGTON— If  Senator  Robert 
Kasten,  Republican  of  Wisconsin, 
wins,  victims  of  faulty  products  will 
lose.  Heavily. 

More  than  300,000  Americans  are 
permanently  disabled  each  year  as  a 
result  of  product-related  Injuries,  and 
more  than  80,000  die.  Among  the  vic¬ 
tims  are  young  women  who  have  vagj- 
nal^£ancer  <  because  their  mothers 
were  f^yenthe  drugidi^hylstUbesttpL 
(SE5X  -  during  .pregriancy,  middle- 
aged  men  wbd  haVe^iung  cancer  bt^' 
cause  they  worked  with  asbestos  for 
years,  and  people  of  all  ages  with  se¬ 
vere  burns  resulting  from  exploding 
auto  gas  tanks.  While  compensation 
can’t  begin  to  m^ke  up  for  suchtrage- 
dies,  victims  of  defective  products  can 
at  least  recover  monetary  damages 
from  those  w^p  made  the  faulty  prod¬ 
uct  andfproftted  from  it. 

A  bill  that  a  Senate  Commerce  sut* 
committee  begins-  considering  on 
Wednesday,  however,  would  prevent 
manyof  those  people  from  even  being 
compensated  by  money.  The  bill,  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  Kasten —  he  has 
called  it  bis  No.  1  legislative  priority 
—  and  named  the  Product  Liability 
Act,  would  prohibit  victims  of  defec¬ 
tive  products  from  recovering  money 
from  the  manufacturer  unless  they 
can  prove  the  manufacturer  knew  the 


Jay  Angoff  ii  a  lawyer  with  Public 
Citizen’s  Congress  Watch,  a  public-in¬ 
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product  was  defective  —  no  matter, 
how  grievous  the  injury,  no  matter 
bow  dangerous  the  product,  no  matter 
how  much  money  the  manufacturer 
made  on  the  product. 

Under  preset  law,  on  the  other  hand, 
someone  injured  can  recover  money  by 


proving  the  product  defective —  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  not  required  to  prove  manufac¬ 
turer  negligence.  The  asbestos  compa- 


You  would  expect  consumer  groups 
and  victims'  groups  to  oppose  the  bill, 
and  they  do.  But  you  would  also  expect 
conservatives  to  oppose  the  bill,  for 
three  reasons. 

First,  conservatives  believe  in 
reducing  the  Government's  power  and 
giving  power  back  to  the  states.  The 
Kasten  bill  would  do  the  opposite  by 
abolishing  the  product-liability  laws 
cf  all  50  states  —  states  have  always 
made  their  own  product-liability  laws 
—  and  replacing  them  with  one  Fed¬ 
eral  law.  Second,  the  bill  would  cost 
the  Treasury  $4.5  million  a  year,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  esti¬ 
mates.  Under  present  law,  if  a  Fed¬ 
eral  worker  is  injured  by  a  defective 
product,  the  manufacturer  pays.  The 
Kasten  bill  would  force  the  Govern-  . 
ment — that  is,  the  taxpayer— to  pay. 
This  is  clearly  at  odds  with  the  conser¬ 
vative  belief  in  cutting  Federal  spend¬ 
ing.  Third,  the  bill  would  reduce  con¬ 
sumers’  ability  to  protect  themselves. 
Conservatives  prefer  to  rely  on  tha^.-. 
^.“ability  .gather  .than' .on  Government  :', 
agencies  JBkg .  the  Consumer  Product 
'■  Safety  Commission.  The  existing  pri¬ 
vate  litigation  system  is  the  primary 
self-protection  tool  consumers  have. 

It  compensates  victims  of  defective 
products  and  encourages  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  do  safety  research,  since  they 
.  know  they  will  beheld  liable.  The  Kas¬ 
ten  bill  discourages  manufacturers 
from  doing  such  research,  because  if 
manufacturers  don’t  know  about  a  de¬ 
fect,  they  can’t  be  liable  for  injury  it 
causes. 

The  bill  thus  brings  conservative 
principles  into  collision  with  the  de¬ 
sires  of  business.  While  Mr.  Kasten  re¬ 
solves  this  conflict  in  favor  of  busi¬ 
ness,  the  Administration  has  not  yet 
resolved  it.  Should  the  Administration 
side  with  tbe  Senator,  however,  it  will 
be  demonstrating  that  the  only  princi¬ 
ple  it  truly  believes  in  is  protecting 
business  —  regardless  of  the  effect 
such  protection  has  on  the  traditional 
powers  of  the  states,  tbe  budget  deficit 
and,  not  least,  consumers’  ability  to 
protect  themselves. 


position  of  dissidents  in  the 
Union,  already  grim,  has 
even  worse  in  recent  months, 
d  prisoners  about  to  fbush 
leniences  have  been  re-sen- 
to  further  terms.  There  have 
sw  brutalities  in  labor  camps, 
lose  few  in  the  society  still 
to  work  for  human  rights, 
md  the  rightto  emigrate  have 
ader  increasing  pressure, 
result  of  the  tightening  Soviet 
las  been  to- reduce  the  flow  of 
ation  about  what  is  happening, 
visits  to  prisoners  have  been 
•d  and  letters  stopped,  and 
s  are  afraid  to  communicate 
insiders.  But  the  facts  are 
ng  to  be  known  in  the  West.  It 
for  us  to  face  them  —  and  to 
t  the  consequences  for  rela- 
ith  the  Soviet  Union, 
added  sentences  for  political 
re  are  an  ominous  phenome- 
the  past  a  form  of  legality  has 
been  observed:  Victims  were 
ed  to  fixed  terms  and  almost 
released  at  the  .end  —  though 
Sines”  were  such  Soviet  inven- 
i  slandering  the  state.  In  that 
Soviet  prisonerswere  better, 
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say;  Argentina  or  South  Af¬ 
ire  appears  to-be  a  new  poU- 
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risoners  are  bring  saved 
charges  —  such  as  misbe- 
the  camps  or  slander 
fore  the  scheduled  end  oi 

j  victim  of  this. procedure 
tesjav  Bafchmin,  a  member 
.shattered  group  wortog 
» practice  of  putting  politic 
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ABROAD  AT  HOME 

The  Turn 
Of  the 
Screw 

By  Anthony  Lewis 

Dr.  Anatoly  Koryagln,  has  suffered 
brutal  treatment.  A  psychiatrist  him¬ 
self  ,  Dr.  Karyagin  was  sentenced  to  12 
years  in  1981  after  he  documented  the 
horrors  done  to  dissidents  in  psychiat¬ 
ric  wards.  An  appeal  from  him  was 
smuggled  out  of  the  labor  camp  at 
perm  and  quoted  at  length  last  month 
in  an  article  by  Peter  Reddaway  in 
The  New  York  Review  of  Books. 

Dr.  Koryagiii  said  tbe  political 
prisoners  at  Perm  were  kept  in- condi-' 
tions  that  "directly  threaten  and 
shorten  (heir  lives.’’  Bfe  said  they  were 
physically  tortured  ‘‘through  starva¬ 
tion,^ edd  awl derivation  of  sleep” 

A  fellow-prisoner  at  Perm  was  Yuri 
Orlov,  the  noted  physicist  who  led  a 
group  established  to  manitar  . observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Helsinki  accords.  Dr. 
Karyagin  reported  that  Mr.  Orlov, 
who  Is  58,  has  developed  a  heart  mur- 
marbutthatacampdw 
-excusehim  from  heavy  manual  labor..  -. 
-  Since  writing  that  appeal.  Dr. 
Koryagln  has  been  transferred  to  a 


end  in  February,  but  he 
ced  to  an  additional  three 

member '  of  the  group 
*  *  abuse  of  psychiatry. 


tation,  CMstopoi  Prison.  That  is  where 
Anatoly  Sbcharansky,  ;the  leader  of 
Jewish  emigration  efforts,  was  taken 
last  year  —  and  has  reportedly  been 
near  death  from  mistreatment  and  a. 
hunger  strike. 


that  Yuri  Orlov  has  been  moved  to 
Chistopol  Prison,  hut  there  is  no  con¬ 
firmation.'  What  is  known  is  that  he 
was  beaten  up  by  another  prisoner  at 
Perm  last  fall,  char  on  Nov.  2.  he  was 
committed  to  the  camp's  internal 
prison  and  that  his  wife  has  not  seen 
him  since  1979. 

A  tragic  example  of  what  official 
pressures  can  do  outside  of  prison  is 
the. case  of  Andrei  Sakharov,  who  is 
kept  in  internal  exile  in  Gorky.  An  au¬ 
thentic  report  says  the  repeated  thefts 
of  bis  manuscripts  by  K.G.B..  thugs 
have  so  depressed  him  that  he  has 
stopped  trying  to  work  and  neglects 
his  physical  appearance.  He  has  phle¬ 
bitis  bait  will  not  go  to  doctors  in  Gorky 
because  he  says  (hey  are  all  under 
K.G.B.  control. 

The  pattern  is  clear.  Soviet  authori¬ 
ties  are  trying  to  reduce  all  dissidents 
to  total  silence,  to  break  their  contacts 
with  the  West,  to  make  clear  that 
nothing  will  be  tolerated. 

.  Why?  It  may  have  something  to  do 
with  the  nervousness- accompanying  a 
power  shift  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
jthough  the  deterioration  began  before 
Yuri  Andropov  took  over.  More  likely 
.  it  is  simply  a  reflection  of  deteriorat¬ 
ing  relations  with  the  United  States. 

.  Soviet  leaders  may  reason  that 
there  is  no  point  in  easing  up on  inter¬ 
nal  conditions  unless  and  until  there  is 
hope  of  better  relations  with  the 
United  States  —  hope  especially  of 
serious  arms  control  negotiations.  But 

that  ccwld  be  a  serious  miscalculation, 

and  those  of  us  who  are  concerned 
about  human  rights  and  arms  control 
should  be  the  fast  to  say  so. 

Hans  Bribe,  tbe  great  American 
physicist,  put  it:  “The  most  important 
thing  Jin  curbingthe  aims  race]  is  to 
bu3d  confidence  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  What  the  Russians  are  doing  to 
Sakharov,  Orlov  and  tbe  others  cannot  ■ 
help.  It  makes  our  task  of  trying  to 
steer,  the  Reagan  Administration  bade 
to  a  more  sensible  policy  much  more, 
difficult.^  -•  ’  ‘ v ■  cT' '  . 


President  Reagan’s  proposal  for  an 
interim  agreement  on  a  limited  but 
equal  number  of  intermediate-range 
missiles  in  Europe  seems  more  likely 
to  lead  to  a  numbers  game  than  to  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
While  the  proposal  is  meant  to  be 
more  feasible  than  Mr.  Reagan’s 
original  plan,  the  “zero  option,”  it  still 
obscures  the  real  issue  —  that  while 
-  all  land-based  nuclear  weapons  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  medium-range  or  short-range, 
are  intended  more  for  political  and 
psychological  than  military  purposes, 
they  are  destabilizing  and  could  trig¬ 
ger  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  Reagan’s  zero  option,  calling 
for  the  elimination  of  all  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  weapons  from  Europe, 
was  an  honorable  but  flawed  idea. 

It  was  almost  inconceivable  that  the 

Soviet  Union  would  agree  to  dismantle 
its  350  SS-20-'s,  each  with  three  war¬ 
heads,  and  250  SS-4’s  and  SS-5’s  in  ex¬ 
change  for  America’s  offer  not  to  de¬ 
ploy  108  Perishing  2’s  and  464  cruise 
missiles.  Moreover,  tbe  zero  option 
left  out  British  and  French  subma¬ 
rine-launched  missiles  and  forward- 
based  aircraft  missiles,  which  Mos¬ 
cow  insisted  should  be  included  in  any 
agreement.  - 

But  the  President's  newly  proposed 
interim  agreement  also  seems  inade¬ 
quate  and  unattainable - 

When  Moscow  rejected  his  zero  op¬ 
tion,  it  said  that  if  America  deployed 
cruise  missiles  in  Europe,  it  would 
also  do  so  and,  further,  would  deploy 
nuclear  missiles  within  range  of  the 
Untied  States.  Thus,  the /  new  ap¬ 
proach,  far  from  becoming  the  first 
steptoward  a  Europe  free  of  medium- 
range  missiles,  probably  would  result 
insteadingrowing  numbers  of  cruise 
and  ballistic  missiles  in  both  Eastern 

William  Epstein ,  director  of  disarma¬ 
ment  affairs  at  the  United  Nations 
from  1950  to  1973,  is  a  ’'Special  Fel¬ 
low”  at  the  United  Nations  Institute 


Instead, 

Disarm 

Europe 

By  William  Epstein 

and  Western  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

Whatever  numerical  limits  are  im¬ 
posed  oh  the  Pershing  missiles  de¬ 
ployed  under  an  interim  agreement, 
such  missiles  are  first-strike  weapons 
because  of  their  accuracy  and  ability 
to  destroy  Soviet  command-and-ccm- 
trol  coiters  and  missile  sites  six  to 
eight  minutes  after  launching.  Even  a 
Soviet  laimcb-on-warning  response 
■  would  be  impossible  in  so  short  a  time. 
Moscow  would  therefore  have  to  con¬ 
sider  a  pre-emptive  first  strike 
against  the  Pershings  whenever  it 
was  convinced  that  they  were  being 
readied  for  launching.  Thus,  deploy¬ 
ment  of  Pershings  would  increase  the 
likelihood  of  a  pre-emptive  first  strike 
by  the  Russians.  The  SS-20’s  pose  a 
parallel  problem  for  tbe  allies. 

Cruise  missiles  are  similarly 
threatening.  They  fly  at  treetop  height 
below  radar  detection  and  would  be 
equipped  with  an  automatic  guiding 
mechanism  that  enables  them  to  fix 
on  their  targets.  The  znissUeris  only 
about  20  feet  king  and  2ft  inches  in 
diameter,  but  it  can  carry  a  Warhead, 
about  20  times  the  power  of  the  Hi¬ 
roshima  bomb.  Because  it  flies  at  sub¬ 
sonic  speed,  it  is  not  usually  consid¬ 
ered  a  first-strike  weapon.  But  any  ad¬ 
versary  would  tend  to  perceive  it  as 
such,  because  of  its  accuracy,  because 


tired  in  large  numbers.  Cruise  mis¬ 
siles  can  be  hidden  in  trucks  or  any¬ 
where  under  tarpaulins  and  could  not 
be  detected  by  surveillance  satellites 
or  other  national  technical  means,  nor 
by  any  practical  system  of  on-site  in¬ 
spection.  Since  their  numbers  and 
location  cannot  be  verified, 'no  govern- 
■  ment  would  enter  into  an  agreement 
for  their  limitation  or  elimination. 
Thus,  by  pursuing  the  armament 
track,  the  allies  would  destroy  the  dis¬ 
armament  track  and  the  hope  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe. 
The  newly  proposed  interim  agree¬ 
ment  would  not  solve  this  basic  prob¬ 
lem. 

Short-range  tactical  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  deployed  in  Europe  to  deter  a  con¬ 
ventional  attack — America  has  some 
6,000,  the  Soviet  Union  some  3,500 
there  —  could  also  trigger  a  nuclear 
war.  They  too  should  be  completely 
eliminated.  Deployed  near  the  East- 
West  border,  they  might  easily  be 
overrun'  in  a  conventional  attack. 
Local  commanders  might  needlessly 
fire  them  on  the  basis  of  “use  them  or 
lose  them”  fear.  Once  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  are  used,  conventional  war 
would  likely  escalate  to  large-scale 
nuclear  war. 

The  real  deterrent  to  any  European, 
war  are  the  superpowers'  strategic 
forces.  It  would  be  far  better  if  deter¬ 
rent  forces  were  limited  to  sea-biased 
weapons  that  are  dearly  invulnerable 
secobd^strike  systems.  Both  sides  al¬ 
ready  possess  more  than  enough  sub- 
marine-based  nuclear  weapons  for 
European  defense  than  are  needed  for 
deterrence.  , 

The  objective  of  negotiations  on  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  in  Europe  should  be  a 
true  zero-zero  solution  whereby  all 
land-based  theater  and  battlefield  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  would  be  phased  out  by 
a  step-by-step  agreement  and  a  per¬ 
manent  ban.  This  would  be  far  better 


it  cannot  be  picked  up  by  ground-  •  than  the  President's  proposal  to  de- 
.  based;  radar  and  by  satellites. in  time  .  ploy  a  limited  number  of.intermedi- 
ta  shoot  itdown,  and  becauseit  can  be  :  ate-range  weapons'. 
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Dennis  Hopper,  a  Survivor  of  the  60’s 


By  KENNETH  TU RAN 


Los  Angeles 
um  m  ost  of  the  people  I  knew 

■ft  mfk  in  my  2Q's  are  dead," 
Dennis  Hopper  says, 

■  Wm  ■  more  in  wonder  than  in 

■  W  ■  sorrow.  "Three-quar¬ 
ters  of  my  friends  died  before  I  was  30. 
I  was  talking  to  Bob  Dylan  once  and  he 
said,  ‘When  we  hit  40,  man,  we  can 
look  at  each  other  and  really  talk  to 
each  other,  like  hey,  how  did  we  do 
that?’  Forty-year-olds  are  survivors.” 

Like  the  Chateau  Marmont,  the 
trendy  old  Hollywood  pile  where  he's 
staying  on  a  visit  from  his  home  in 
Taos,  N.M.,  Dennis  Hopper  has  not 
only  endured  but  prospered.  “Giant,” 
which  features  one  of  his  earliest  act¬ 
ing  roles,  has  just  been  re-released; 
“The  Last  Movie,"  his  controversial 
1971  film,  recently  played  England  to 
excellent  notices;  “Out  Of  The  Blue,” 
his  first  directorial  effort  in  a  decade, 
is  about  to  open  in  New  York,  Friday 
at  the  Waverly  and  the  New  Yorker, 
and  Mr.  Hopper  feels  so  good  he’s 
begun  painting  again  for  the  firsttime 
in  22  years.  “Yeah,”  he  grudgingly 
admits.  “I’ve  almost  got  my  stuff  to¬ 
gether,”  though  he  doesn't  say  stuff 
and  can't  resist  adding,  with  a  small, 
mischievous  grin,  “I  think,”  and,  a 
few  seconds  later,  “maybe.” 

There  is  a  surprising  amount  of  the 
imp,  or  perhaps  it's  the  satyr,  about 
Mr.  Hopper.  “2  think  of  myself  as  a  13- 
year-old.”  he  says,  but  he  will  in  fact 
be  47  in  May,  as  his  steel-gray  side¬ 
burns,  if  not  his  remarkably  unlined 
face,  Lestify.  His  gaze  has  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  unsettling  sharpness  and  in¬ 
tensity,  but  on  this  day  at  least,  he  was 
the  picture  of  jokey  affability.  Asked 
why  he  is  in  such  good  mental  shape, 
he  smiles -and  says,  “Well,  man,  you 
know,  it's  those  controlled  substances, 
if  you  know  how  to  use  ’em  right,”  be¬ 
fore  admitting  that  he  owes  much  of 
his  stability  to  his  decision  to  give  up 
alcohol. 

“I  drank  quite  excessively,  like  a 
lot.  and  for  years,” -he  reports,  “but 
my  father  was  dying  and  I  wanted  him 
to  see  me  sober  for  the  last  year  of  his 
life.  ”  However,  Mr.  Hopper  being  Mr. 
Hopper,  the  man  who  says  of  his  now 
classic  “Easy  Rider,”  “It  was  the 
first  time  someone  used  marijuana  on 
screen  without  raping  and  killing  a 
bunch  of  nurses,”  that  abstinence  is 
not  quite  total.  He  admits  to  still  dab¬ 
bling  in  drugs,  even  though  “since 
grass  became  fashionable,  handed  out 
on  silver  trays  at  dinner  parties,  it 
doesn't  amuse  me  as  much  as  when 
you  had  to  hide  out  in  a  closet  and 
spray  the  air,”  and  he  returns  to  alco¬ 
hol  when  he  feels  his  work  demands  it. 


For  Dennis  Hopper  is  an  actor  who 
believes  “there  are  some  scenes 
where  you  should  be  drunk,  not  act 
drunk.”  He  recently  completed  work 
as  the  alcoholic  father  in  Frances  Cop¬ 
pola’s  “Rumble  Fish,”  from  the  S.  E. 
Hinton  novel,  “and  there  was  one 
scene  in  a  bar  where  I  told  Frances, 
‘If  we  don’t  get  it  after  the  third  take, 
I'm  going  to  start  taking  shots  of  co¬ 
gnac.*  Frances  said  no.  no.  he  didn’t 
want  me  to  go  back  to  drinking,  but  I 
told  him  it  would  be  O.K.  We  shot  for 
18  hours,  1  consumed  a  bottle  of  co¬ 
gnac,  and  I  stopped  drinking  again  the 
next  day.” 

Aside  from  this  quasi-retreat  from 
liquor,  it  is  the  very  fact  that  Mr.  Hop¬ 
per  is  “working  when  so  many  people 
aren't”  that  contributes  to  his  equilib¬ 
rium.  Aside  from  "Rumble  Fish,"  he 


has  a  sizable  role  in  Sam  Peckinpah's 
forthcoming  “The  Ostermann  Week¬ 
end”  and  plans  are  afoot  to  reteam 
him  and  Peter  Fonda  in  a  zany  sequel 
to  “Easy  Rider.”  Mr.  Hopper  says  it 
will  be  called  “Biker  Heaven”  and 
will  “take  place  100  yean  after  a  nu¬ 
clear  holocaust,  a  world  of  mutant 
motorcycle  gangs.  The  two  of  us  are 
brought  back  to  life  to  restore  the  flag 
to  the  U.S.”  “It  is,”  he  adds,  not  really 
necessarily,  “a  satire.” 

This  kind  of  activity  would  he  un¬ 
thinkable  in  decades  past,  when  Mr. 
Hopper's  reputation  for  obstreperous 
behavior  made  him  all  but  unemploy¬ 
able.  “It’s  always  beat  a  love-hate 
relationship  between  Hollywood  and 
me,”  he  says,  remembering  that  his 
first  glimpse  of  the  place  in  the  early 
1950’s  brought  to  mind  the  beginning 


of  Thomas  Wolfe’s  “The  Web  and  the 
Rock,”  where  a  country  boy  arrived  in 
New  York  “feeling  that  the  whole  city 
was  lit  for  an  eternal  feast  and  wan¬ 
dering  how  to  get  asked  to  the  table.” 

For  Mr.  Hopper,  the  answer  to  that 
particular  question  has  come  with 
age.  "I’m  not  difficult  now,  I’m  not 
out  to  steal  any  scenes.  I  don't  cause 
people  to  go  over  budget,"  he  explains 
calmly.  “I  have  technique  enough  to 
adapt  my  style,  to  work  in  a  given  for¬ 
mat.  If  you  try  and  do  things  different¬ 
ly,  you  stand  out  as  a  sore  thumb  ora 
pain,  and  I’d  rather  not  be  either  one. 
I  realize  the  director's  the  director; 
what  he  says,  the  actor  better  do.  You 
don’t  come  to ‘direct,  that’s  not  your 
business.”  A  pause  here,  and  another 
grin.  “It  took  me  a  while  to  learn 
that.” 
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It  was' as  an  actor  that  Mr.  Hopper 
first  came  to  "Out  of  the  Blue,”  the 
story  of  CeBe,  a  fearsomely  troubled 
teen-age  girl,  played  by  Linda  Manz, 
who  wreaks  havoc  on  the  world  at 
large  and  her  parents  in  particular; : 
Mr.  Hopper  was  signed  to  play  the  fa¬ 
ther,  a  hard-drinking  trucker  who  has 
been  in  prison  for  ramming  his' truck  .■ 
into  a  schoolbus  full  of  kids. 

Initially  the  film  was  to  be  the  first 
directorial  effort  of  Leonard'  Yakir, 
who  co-wrote  the  script  as  well,  but 
Mr.  Hopper  says  that  Paul'  Lewis,  the 


‘I’ve  always  had  a 
love-hate 
relationship  with 
Hollywood.’ 


executive  producer  and  a  friend  since 
“Easy  Rider,”  “kept  telling  me  the 
rushes  were  awful,  terrible,  unusable, 
and  I  told  him,  ‘You’re  no  judge  of  art¬ 
ists.’  Finally,  after  two  weeks  of 
shooting,  he  told  me  he  was  leaving 
the  picture.  He  said  not  to  worry,  my 
money  was  in  escrow  but  he  was  dos¬ 
ing  it  down.  That  was  Friday  night.  On 
Saturday,  I  saw  the  two  hours  of  foot¬ 
age,  which  was  ail  unusable,  and  on 
Sunday  I  took  over  the  picture.”  With 
Mr.  Hopper  as  the  new  director,  Mr. 
Lewis  agreed  to  stay  on. 

Taking  over  the  picture  meant  mak¬ 
ing  extensive  changes  in  the  story  and 
characters.  Mr.  Hopper  made  the 
mother,  played  by  Sharon  Farrell, 
into  an  addict,  turned  CeBe  into  a  nas¬ 
cent  punk  rocker,  .added  a  best  friend 
character,  played’by  Don  Gordon,  an 
old  buddy,  decided  to  use  Neil  Young's 
song  “Out  of  the  Blue”  as  a  thane  and 
change  the  title  from  “CeBe”  to  ac¬ 
commodate  it,  and  totally  revamped 
the  role  of  Raymond  Burr,  who  plays 
a  kindly,  court-appointed  psychia¬ 
trist.  “I  don't  do  pictures  unless  I  have 
full  autonomy”  —  that  Hopper  grin 
again  —  “which  is  why  I  work  so 
much.” 

With  its  harsh,  strident  view  of 
American  family  life,  “Out  of.  the 
B/tie/’asMr.  Hyper’s  films  are  wont 


to  do,  has  seriously  polarized  viewers 
into  either  lovers  or  haters.  Having 
shot  it  in  four  weeks  and  two  days  and 
edited  It  in  six  weeks  on  one  raovieola, 
the  director  feels  “In  many  ways  it’s 
maybe  my  best  film;  people  who  hate 
it  have  a  real  problem.  It's  better  than 
Bertolucci’s  ‘Luna/  and  it's  dealing 
with  the  same  subject  matter:  drugs, 
incest,  and,  rather  than  opera,  rock- 
and-roll.  It’s  about  the  society  Of 
North  America;  the  family  unit  is  fall¬ 
ing  apart.  People  who  say,  all  this 
doesn't  .exist  in  this  country,  where 
have  theybeen? 

'Tm  a  social  protest  painter,  I  can’t 
help  it/’  he  concludes.  “I  don’t  know 
much  about  the  past,  1’ra  not  really  in¬ 
terested  in  the  future,  or  in  space.  I 
like  to  make  things  about  what  I  see.  I 
see  a  corrupt  place,  which  I  kind  of- 
enjoy.”  He  leans  forward  confiden¬ 
tially  and  half  whispers,  "I’m  kind  of 
corrupt  myself.” 

Dennis  Hopper  is  given  to  saying 
things  like  that,  to  calling  himself  “a 
disintegrated  personality”  or  to  end¬ 
ing-some  of  his  more  baroque  conver¬ 
sational  rambles  with  an  off-handed 
“if  that  makes  any  sense.”  Yet  at  the 
core  he  sees  hiinself  as  a  very  serious, 
committed  artist  —  he  mentioned  the 
“The  Last  Movie"  Venice  Film  Festi¬ 
val  prize  several  times  during  the  af¬ 
ternoon  —  and  it  is  on  those  terms  he 
feels  sure  history  will  redeem  him. 

'  “When  I  studed  with  Lee  Strasberg 
in  New  York,  I  went  to  the  Musuem  of 
Modem  Art  every  day,”  he  says, 
beginning  slowly  but  working  up 
steam.  “A  real  artist  is  trying  to  cheat 
death  a  little,  to  be  remembered  after 
he’s  dead.  Take  Paul  Cezanne,  be 
never  had  a  retrospective  in  his  life¬ 
time.  Van  Gogh,  he  never  even  had  a 
show  in  his  lifetime,  O.K.  Rimbaud, 
Verlaine,  Baudelaire,  they  led  poor 
and  indifferent  lives,  they  weren’t  the 
people  who  were  admired,  successful. 
They're  inspirational,  man.” 

He  pauses  here  and  suddenly  brings 
up  a  passage  from  Rilke’s  “Letters  to 
a  Young;  Poet.”  “He  wrote,  ‘If  it  were 
denied  you  to  create,  would  you  truly 
die,  must  you  create  no  matter  what 
kind  of  dark  despair  you’re  in?*  An 
artist  has  to  be  that  dedicated.”  As  far 
as  Dennis  Hopper  is  concerned,  those 
sentences  say  it  alL 


Kenneth  Turan  is  film  critic  for 
California  magazine  and  National 
Public  Radio’s  " AU  Things  Consid¬ 
ered 1"  .. 


By  VINCENT  CANBY 


If  part  of  the  fascination  of  Martin  Scorsese’s  fine,  dark 
comedy  “The  King  of  Comedy"  is  the  possibility  that, 
at  almost  any  minute,  it  might  blow  up  in  one’s  face, 
like  a  Johnny  Carson  doll  with  a  time-bomb  inside  it, 
then  one  of  the  people  responsible  for  this  curious  mix¬ 
ture  of  danger  and  lunacy  certainly  must  be  Sandra  Bern- 
hard,  one  of  a  number  of  new  performers  who  are  giving 
this  season  a  certain  amount  of  class. 

Some  of  the  others:  Denis  Lawson,  George  Gaynes, 
Linda  Hunt,  Bess  Armstrong,  Graham  Crowden,  Gladys 
Crosbie,  Diane  Lane  and  Tess  Harper.  They  aren't  all  ac¬ 
tually  “new,”  either  to  life  or  to  films.  Miss  Crosbie,  who 
plays  the  staunch,  imperturbable  Queen  Mum  in  Lindsay 
Anderson's  “Britannia  Hospital,”  has  obviously  been 
around  a  while — it  shows  in  her  exceptional  poise. 

They  are,  however,  comparatively  new  to  the  con- 


One  of  the  terrible  facts  of  an 
actor’s  life  is  that  fine  work 
often  goes  unacknowledged. 


sciousnesses  of  American  moviegoers  and,  as  such,  they 
deserve  the  kind  of  individual  mention  it  isn’t  always  pos¬ 
sible  to  give  them  in  daily  reviews. 

The  actor’s  life  is  a  precarious  one.  Every  role  may 
be  the  last.  Not  until  the  name  appears  above  the  title  can 
an  actor  feel  there  might  possibly  be  some  continuity  of 
employment.  Let's  pay  attention  now. 

Miss  Bernhard  is  brand  new  to  films.  "The  King  of 
Comedy”  is  her  first  screen  role  and  the  role,  as  well  as 
her  performance  In  it,  are  so  eccentric  there  is  a  danger 
that  all  of  the  roles  she  may  be  offered  from  now  on  will  be 
variations  on  the  crazy  she  plays  here.  I  hope  not,  since 
there  are  all  sorts  of  clues  in  the  Scorsese  production  that 
she  can  do  other  things. 

In  “The  King  of  Comedy”  Miss  Bernhard,  whose  ca¬ 
reer  to  date  has  been  as  a  stand-up  comedienne,  plays  the 
edgy,  obsessed  young  woman  who  helps  the  Robert  De 
Niro  character  in  his  maniacal  plot  to  gain  fame  and  for¬ 
tune  by  kidnapping  television’s  biggest  star,  played  by 
Jerry  Lewis. 

It’s  not  a  sympathetic  role.  The  character  is  too  seri¬ 
ously  disturbed  to  generate  warm  feelings  even  in  the 
comic  moments,  but  the  performance  is  so  vivid,  consis¬ 
tent  and  intense  that  no  one  leaving  the  theater  will  fail  to 
remember  her.  Miss  Bernhard  doesn't  achieve  this  all  on 
her  own.  She  is  backed  by  Mr.  Scorsese,  Mr.  De  Niro  and 
Paul  Zimmerman,  who  wrote  the  screenplay  —  all  of 


at  their  best. 

Yet,  her  looks  and  her  maimer  —  in  this  film  she’s 
itinualiy  ricocheting  between  sarcastic  snarls  and  des- 
rate,  naive  hopefulness  —  suggest  she  Is  someone  who 
tld  give  Gilda  Radnor  a  run  for  the  money. 

Denis  Lawson,  who  plays  the  enterprising  Scottish  ac- 
uitant,  hotel  owner  and  pub-keeper  in  Bill  Forsyth’s 
□cal  Hero,"  has  made  other  films,  including  Alain  Ren¬ 
's  unfortunate  “Providence,”  without  attracting  much 
sntiofl.  “Local  Hero"  could  change  all  that  I  can’t 
cjember  his  work  in  “Providence”  at  all,  but  then  I’ve 
most  of  that  film  out  of  my  mind,  except  for  John  Giel- 
l-s  performance  and  the  stylized  sets.  _  ■ 

\Vhen  one  is  not  familiar  with  the  work  of  an  actor,  it 
iiffieuJt  to  separate  the  person  from  the  role  being 
yed.  Acknowledging  that,  Mr.  Lawson  still  appears  to 
a  young  actor  of  special  comic  style.  The  material  is 
^illygood,  but  he  himself  has  the  scut  of  unaggressive 


handsomeness  that  seems  to  fit  the  role  in  “Local  Hero" 
without  necessarily  defining  it.  The  definition  is  achieved 
through  the  sharpness  of  his  intelligence.  This,  in  turn,  is 
his  screen  presence. 

By  one  means  and  another,  he  eventually  becomes 
the  center  of  the  film,  even  though  it  stars  Burt  Lancaster 
in  top  form  and  even  though  Peter  Riegert  plays  the  title 
role  with  becoming,  funny,  bewildered  modesty.  Mr. 
Lawson  is  the  canny  conscience  of  the  Scottish  village, 
around  which  everything  in  “Local  Hero”  revolves. 

The  Finnish-born  George  Gaynes  has  been  appearing 
in  opera  and  Broadway  musical  comedies  (“Wonderful 
Town")  for  years,  often  in  support  of  a  female  star.  His 
role  in  “Tootsie,”  as  the  supremely  self-confident  soap- 
opera  star  and  lady-killer,  is  also  in  support  of  a  female 
star,  Dustin  Hoffman,  but  this  time  the  performance  is  so 
memorably  funny,  in  .such  memorably  funny  circum¬ 
stances,  that  I  doubt  he’ll  much  longer  remain  one  of 
those  actors  whose  looks  are  as  familiar  as  his  name, 
though  one  never  puts  the  two  together. 

One  of  the  terrible  facts  of  the  actor's  life  is  that  he 
can  go  on  in  show  after  show,  and  In  film  after  film,  doing 
consistently  fine  work,  but  if  the  show  or  the  film  doesn’t 
in  some  way  present  that  worfcproperly,  its  art  goes  unac¬ 
knowledged.  “Tootsie”  is  doing  a  lot  of  good  things  tor  a 
number  of  people,  including  Mr.  Gaynes. 

Until  the  release  of  Peter  Weir’s  “The  Year  of  Living 
Dangerously,”  the  name  of  Linda  Hunt  was  unknown  to 
me,  though  I've  since  learned  that  for  some  time  she  has 
been  acquiring  a  number  of  admirers  for  her  work  in  the 
theater.  Currently,  she  is  being  praised  for  her  work  in 
“Top  Girls,”  Caryl  Churchill's  oddball  new  comedy  at  the 
Public. 

In  "The  Year  of  Living  Dangerously”  she  plays  a  he, 
Billy  Kwan,  the  tiny,  androgynous,  Australian-Chmese 
journalist  who  identifies  with  the  Third  World  and  whose 
disillusion  with  Indonesia’s  President  Sukarno  Is  designed 
to  be  the  heart  of  the  movie.  "The  Year  of  Living  Danger¬ 
ously”  goes  to  pieces  at  the  end.  It's  as  if  Mr.  Weir  had  run 
out  of  money,  patience  and  imagination  three-quarters  of 
the  way  through  and  abandoned  whatever  it  was  lie  origi¬ 
nally  set  out  to  do.  Even  so,  the  role  he  and  his  collabora¬ 
tors  wrote  for  Miss  Hunt,  and  her  controlled,  sorrowful 
performance  in  it,  help  make  the  film  far  more  disturbing 
than  the  stylish  romantic  melodrama  it  has  become  by 
the  time  the  closing  credits  come  on. 

2  may  be  the  only  person  in  the  country  who  doesn’t 
know  Bess  Armstrong  as  a  television  star  (“Eight  Is 
Enough,”  among  other  shows).  Before  Brian  D.  Hutton's 
not-great  adventure-comedy  “High  Road  to  China, “  I’d 
seen  her  only  once,  as  the  pretty,  sexy,  casually  predatory 
young  second-wife,  the  successor  to  Sandy  Demis,  In  Alan 
Alda's  “The  Four  Seasons.” 

Her  spirited  performance  in  the  Hutton  film  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  mini-triumph  on  two  levels-— over  the  material, 
whim  is  game  but  lame,  and  over  the  personality  that 
seems  to  have  been  imposed  on  her,  that  of  a  cheeky,  ■ 
spoiled,  1920’s  flapper.  She  registers  as  a  sort  of  cross  be¬ 
tween  Julie  Andrews  and  Carol  Burnett,  which  Is  not  a 
bad  cross,  but  she  also  has  a  personality  of  her  own  that 
may  one  day  be  liberated.  She's  a  cheering  film  presence 
with  a  brisk  way  with  dialogue,  even  when  It’s  not  as 
fumy  as  the  writers  originally  thought. 

Graham  Crowden  and  Gladys  Crosbie  are  just  two  of 
the  dozen  or  so  great  British  character  actors  who  reveal 
the  farcical  method  of  "Britannia  Hospital,”  the  tumultu¬ 
ous  Lindsay  Anderson-David  Sherwia  satire  that  New 
York  critics  seem  to  find  much  funnier  than  their  London 
colleaguesdid. 

Mr.  Crowden,  a  lean,  aristocratic-looking  madman, 
has  been  doing  his  bit  for  queen  and  empire  for  yours, 
going  back  to  Karel  Reisz’s  “Morgan:  A  Suitable  Case  for 
Treatment”  and  the  Andersm-Sberwin  “0  Lucky  Man!” 
However,  never  before  "Britannia  Hospital”  has  he  had 
screen  material  to  build  for  him  a  reputation  to  match  the 
one  he  has  tor  his  London  theater  performances. 
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•  Bank  Hapoalim.  one  of  the  world’s  100  leading  banks 
and  among  the  world’s  top  50  in  profitability.  Integrating  6Q  years  •  . 
of  experience  into  a  realtime  approach  to  foreign  currency  transaction^ 

And  that’s  something  to  talk  about.  •  -• 


m  The  bank  td  talk  to. 


Bank  Hapoalim 

Head  Office:  50  Rothschild  Blvd.,  65124  Tel  Aviv.  Israel.  Tel:  (03)628  M I  • 

New  York  •  Los  Angeles  -  Chicago  •  Philadelphia..  Boston  •  Miami .  Toronto  -  Montreal  •  London  •  Manchester. 
Pans  -Zurich  •  Luxembourg  .  Buenos  Aires  .  Sao  Paulo  .  Corneas  .  Mexico  Ci.v  .  Monies  ideoVtt 
Panama  Ciiv  .  Cavmon  Islands  ,  Andosi.rjObfumi^p^g^^e.  . 
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women  in  parliament. !  do  not  sup¬ 
port  the  idea  of  a  separate  women’s 
party,  but  |  want  to  see  more 
women  become  more  active  in  ex¬ 
isting  parties. 

" One  of  my  first  battles  will  be  to 
try  to  get  all  the  parties  to  place 
women  in  realistic  spots  on  their 
lists  for  the  municipal  elections.” 

As  for  other  areas  in  which  she 
will  work,  she  does  not  want  to 
commit  herself  until  she  discusses 
the  matter  with  Prime  Minister 
Begin  and  with  her  colleagues; 

“For  instance,  I  am  very  in¬ 
terested  in  consumerism,  which  is 
now  handled  by  the  Ministry  of  In¬ 
dustry  and  Trade.  I  do  not 
want  to  interfere  with  the  work  of 
any  ministry,  but  perhaps  my  friend 
Gideon  Patt  and  1  can  find  a  way  for 
me  to  become  involved  in  increas¬ 
ing  public  awareness  on  consumer 
issues. 

“In  addition  to  fighting  for 
women's  rights  in  all  aspects  of  life, 

(  think  women  who  reach  high  posi¬ 
tions  can  give  other  women  con¬ 
fidence  in  themselves,"  she  says.  On 
the  practical  level,  she  mentions  her 
work  for  passage  of  the  Equal  Op¬ 
portunities  in  Employment  Law. 

“1  had  three  purposes:  to 
eliminate  discrimination  in  job  ads, 
in  hiring  and  in  promotions  on  the 
job.  So  far,  the  law  deals  only  with 
the  first  two!  Several  newspapers 
have  been  indicted  on  charges  of 
'-tunning  discriminatory  ads,  and  1 
hope  the  case  will  be  heard  soon.” 

She  says  she  will  continue  to  to 
work  not  only  for  elimination  of  dis¬ 
crimination  on  the  job,  but  also  for 
equality  for  women  in  all  aspects  of 
life.  At  the  same  time,  she  believes 
\iW  equality  requires  more  involve- 


THE  ATHENS  synagogue  stands 
/ust  a  short  distance  from  the  foot  of 
the  Acropolis  and  the  bustle  of  the 
flea  market,  a  scrupulously  main¬ 
tained  building  am  id  the  run-down 
houses  and  workshops'  that  sur¬ 
round  it.  It  continues  to  serve  the 
small  Jewish  community  cf  Athens, 
where  the  majority  of  Greek  Jewry 
now  lives.  Only  around  five  thou¬ 
sand  Jews  now  live  in  Greece;  But 
in  a  tiny  dimly-lit  annex  to  the  syn- 
agogue,  a  small  group  of 
researchers  is  trying  to  preserve 
what  remains  of  the  costumes,  orna¬ 
ments.  books  and  religious  artefacts 
of  what  was  once  one  of  the  most 
vibrant  Jewish  communities  in  the 
Diaspora. 

The  work  of  the  six-year-old 
Jewish  Museum  is  essentially  a  race 
Against  time.  “The  lack  of  proper 
housing  for  the  museum  means  that 
we're  losing  things  evety  day,”- says 
Nikos  Stavroulakis.  the  museum’s 
director.  “They  are  being 
destroyed,  thrown  away  and  ruined 
because  people  don’t  know  what  to- 
do  with  them.”  . 

The  small  size  of  the  ; museum 
means  that  Stavroulakis  and.  has 
three  assistants  are  forced  to  do 
their  research,  classifying  and 
cataloguing  at  desks  next  to.  the  dis¬ 
play  cabinets,  with  little  space  left 
for  exhibits  or  visitors. 
Nevertheless,  what  has  already  been 
collected  by  the  museum  provides  a 
„  small  glimpse  of  the  rich  mosaic  of 
Jewish  communities  that  once 
flourished  in  many  Greek  towns, 
villages  and  islands. 


THE  JEWISH  community  in  Greece 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Diaspora. 
The  first  evidence  of  its  existence 
dates  back  to  the  third  centuiy 
BCE.  Jews  appear,  to  have  come. to 
Greece  either  from  Palestiue-Judea 
or  from  Alexandria  and  Antioch.  By 


A  WEEK  OF 


BOUQUETS 


By  LEA  LEVA  VI  /  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 


The  Liberals*  Sarah  Doron  —  ’minister-in-waiting* 


ment  by  women  themselves.  “1 
hope  women  will  develop  the  con¬ 
fidence  to  want  all  'that  they  are 
capable  of  having  and  being,  and  to 
go  out  and  get  it.” 


FOR  NINE  years  prior  to  her  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  Knesset  -in  1977,  she 
served  on  the  Tel  Aviv  City  Coun¬ 
cil.  “I  was  in  Houston  when  they 
elected  a  woman  mayor  there.  Here 
we  do  not  have  even  one  woman 
mayor  or  deputy  mayor,  and  very 
few  women  on  local  councils.  1 
think  women's  priorities  on  the  is¬ 
sues  that  affect  our  everyday  lives, 
which  are  the  issues  municipalities 
and  local  councils  handle,  are  the 
right  priorities.” 

Has  being  a  woman  hurt  her 
political  career?  [t  may  have  hurt  a 
little  at  first,  she  says,  but  later^such 
.as  m  getting  elected  to  the  Knesset, 
it  helped.  “At  this  point,  I  really 
don’t  think  it  makes  any  dif¬ 
ference.” 

How  does  her  architect  husband 
'Aaron  feel  about  her  political 
.career?  “When  we  first  met,  I  was 
17  and  very  active  in  the  Scouts; 
Public  life  was  always  important  to 
me.”  She  had  intended  to  study  law 
in  England,  but  World  War  II  and 
her  .marriage  thwarted  those  plans. 


“When  my  daughter  was  in  first 
grade.  I  became  active  in  the 
Parents*  Association  and  after  that 
in  the  party." 

Though  she  says  she  has  no 
higher  personal  ambitions  for 
herseir,  she  has  ambitions  for  the 
Likud  government.  She  hopes, 
needless  to  say,  that  the  Likud  will 
remain  in  power  for  many  years  to 
come. 

“I  really  do  not  mean  power  as 
much  os  f  mean  public  service.  I 
think  our  job  is  to  serve  the  people. 
There  is  still  a  lot  to  be  done  —  for 
instance,  more  effort  toward 
economic  independence.  And  the 
social  gaps  in  society  must  be 
closed.  At  least,  we  have  had  the 
courage  to  admit  that  the  problem 
exists  and  to  confront  it.  head  on, 
through  efforts  like  Project 
Renewal.  Sure  there  is  bureaucracy, 
and  not  everything  goes  smoothly, 
but  I  think  we  are  going  in  the  right 
direction.” 


SHE  IS  not  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  the  Liberal  Party  does  not 
hold  the  finance  portfolio  or  other 
key  ministries.  “In  a  good 
partnership,  like  in  a  happy  family, 
it  does  not  matter  who  has  nominal 
responsibility  for  what;  everyone 


pulls  together.  1  also  think  our  cur¬ 
rent  finance  minister  is  excellent.” 

She  cannot  gauge  whai  the 
Liberals'  electoral  strength  would 
he  were  they  to  run  in  an  election 
alone,  but  says  it  does  not  matter, 
because  the  decision  to  form  Gahai 
and  later  the  Likud  were  the  right 
decisions.  “Thirty  years  ago,  none 
of  us  dreamed  that  we  would!  come 
to  power.  The  road  through  the  op¬ 
position  desert  seemed  very  long...  1’ 
do  not  think  there  are  more  quarrels 
in  the  Liberal  Party  today  than 
there  were  in  the  past;  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  in  the  past  we  had 
leaders  who.  despite  the  differences 
among  themselves,  knew  how  to 
keep  the  party  united.” 

In  the  party's  central  committee 
vote  on  the  nominee  for  the  cabinet 
seat,  she  received  i  10  of  the  231 
votes  cast.  Her  nearest  competitor 
was  Deputy  Agricultural  Minister 
Pessah  Crupper  with  89  votes.  He 
was  backed  by  Energy  Minister 
Yitzhak  Moda’i,  and  Doron  notes 
that  Moda'i  made  a  very  nice 
gesture  in  suggesting  that  after  the 
secret  ballot,  there  be  an  open  vote 
in  which  t  should  be  elected  un¬ 
animously.  It  was  done.” 

Even  Avraham  Shapira  of  Agudat 
Yisrael,  who  had  publicly  said  his 
party  would  vote  against  her  ap¬ 
pointment  were  it  put  before  the 
Knesset,  called  her  to  congratulate 
her.  MK  Doron's  opposition  to  the 
“Who  is  a  Jew"  amendment  to  the 
Law  of  Return  has  angered  the  four 
Aguda  MKs.  but  she  says  they  may 
not  vote  against  her.  “Rabbi 
(Menachem)  Porush.  with  whom  1 
have  worked  closely  on  the  i£nesset 
Labour  and  Social  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee,  gave  me  to  understand  that 
there  was  no  such  party  decision.” 

Asked  her  views  on  Judea  and 
Samaria,  she  says  she  could  sum 
them  up  in  one  word:  survival.  We 
need  Judea,  Samaria  and  Gaza  for 
Israel's  security,  she  believes,  and 
Jewish  settlement  there,  with 
autonomy  Tor  the  Arab  residents,  is 
the  only  viable  solution.  “When  \ 
came  to  Israel  from  Lithuania  in  the 
1930s,  Jaf  fa  was  an  Arab  city.  I  grew 
up  here  in  Tel  Aviv  in  dose  prox¬ 
imity  to  an  Arab  populations  That 
does  not  have  to  be  a  problem.” 

She  says  she  is  not  sufficiently 
knowledgable  about  negotiations 
with  Lebanon  to  venture  an  opi¬ 
nion.  and  she  looks  forward  to 
knowing  more  when  she  joins  the 
cabinet.  “What  I  can  say  in  the 
meantime,  though,  is  that  we  have 
become  impatient.  We  want 
everything  now. 

“We  want  peace  now,  and  trips 
abroad,  now,  and  everything  now.  It 
look  30  years  to  make  peace  with 
Egypt,  and  it  will  Lake  more  time  for 
the  peace  to  develop.  I  too,  would 
like  to  see  an  agreement  with 
Lebanon  tomorrow,  but  if  that  can¬ 
not  be  we  have  to  learn  to  bide  our 
time." 


race  against  time 


By  MICHAEL  SKAPINKER  /  Athens 


the  time  of  the  journeys  of  St.  Paul, 
'  .there,  were  flourishing  Jewish  com¬ 
munities  in  CorintfC  Verroia,  Thes¬ 
saloniki  and  Patras,  and  also  in  the 
.  islands  of  Rhodes,  Samos  and  pos¬ 
sibly  Delos. 

-  During  the  next  centuries,  Jewish 
communities  also  sprang  up  in 
several  other  centres.  All  of  them 
spoke  Greek,  developed  a  distinc¬ 
tive  prayer  ritual  and  even  read  the 
Tora  in  Greek.  - 

The  character  of  Greek  Jewry 
changed  substantially,  however,  in 
the  mid-fifteenth  century,  when  the 
'  expulsion  of  the  Jews  of  Spain  saw  a 
large  influx  of  Spanish  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  Jews  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Ottoman  Sultan  Beyazid  II.  The 
Spanish  Jews  brought  with  .them  a 
deeply-rooted  cultural  and  religious 
tradition,  and  before  long  the  older 
Jewish  community  of  Greece  was 
following  the  Sephardi  prayer  ritual 
and  reading  the  Tora  in  Hebrew. 

Many  of  the  newcomers  settled  in 
the  northern  part  of  Salonica,  which 
soon  become  an  overwhelmingly 
Jewish  city.  The  Jewish  influence  in 
the  city  remained  strong  until  well 
into  this  century.  Most  of  Salonica's 
commercial  activity  stopped  on 
Saturday.  This  was  particularly  true 
of  the  waterfront,  where  many  of 
the  stevedores  and  porters-  were 
Jewish. 


AFTER  SURVIVING  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  23  centuries,  the  Jews  of 
Greece  .  suffered  their  most 
devastating  .  blow  during  the 
German  occupation  of  World  War 
(I,  when  65,000  of  the  country’s 
79,000  Jews  perished  at  the  hands  of 
the  Nazis.  In.  Salonica,  fewer  .than 
2,000  survived. 


One  or  the  survivors,  Mrs.  Ef- 
tychia  Nahman,  recalls  Jewish  life 
in  the  northern  Greek  city  of  loan- 
nina  in.  a  talk  recorded  by  the 
museum.  “It  had  been  like  this  for 
centuries.*’  she  says,  “until  the 
whirlwind  came  and  swept 
everything  away...  Today,  after  the 
years,  nothing  remains  but  the 
memories  of  customs  and  traditions 
as  they  were  kept  then  and  are  still 
lived  by  the  few  of  us  who  survive." 

The  Jewish  Museum  has 
dedicated  itself  to  preserving  the 
reminders  of  the  old  Greek  Jewish 
communities. 

The  museum  has  managed  to  as¬ 
semble  costumes  worn  by  Jews  in 
most  of  the  different  areas  of 
Greece,  including  those  used  for 
special  occasions,  such  as  weddings 
and  engagements.  Stavroulakis  says 
that  some  of  the  articles  of  clothing 
have  been  found  in  junk  shops, 
whose  owners  had  no  idea  of  their 
significance. 

Among  the  articles  collected  are 
such  items  as  embroidered  slippers 
for  a  bridegroom.  It  was  customary 
for  the  bride  to  prepare  the  slippers, 
•as  well  as  hand-woven  and 
embroidered  towels,  sheets  and 
pillow-cases,  to  present  to  her  hus¬ 
band  on  their  wedding  night. 

The  museum  also  boasts  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  prints,  engravings  and 
photographs  of  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munities.  .  The  collection  includes 
books  dating  back  to  the  early  six¬ 
teenth  century,  •  including  a  hand¬ 
written  text  by"  a  secretary  to  Joseph 
Na5si,  the  Jewish  duke  of  the  island 
of  Naxos.  There  are' also  synagogue 
artefacts  and  wall-hangings  dating 
back  400  years. 


BUT  MOST  of  this  remains  hidden 
from  public  view,  awaiting  the  day 
when  it  can  be  properly  displayed  in 
more  spacious  premises.  The 
museum's  lack  of  resources  has  also 
hamstrung  its  efforts  to  retain  some 
of  the  less  tangible  aspects  of  old 
Jewish  life  in  Greece. 


"We  started  an  archive  of  music 
and  songs,"  Stavroulakis  says.  “But 
unfortunately  we  donTt  have  the 
kind  of  staff  "that  can  go  out  and  do 
field  work.  We  have  taped  people  in 
the  community  singing  some  of  the 
regional  songs.  They  remember  the 
songs  their  parents  taught  them  as 
children,  but  they  often  don't 
remember  what  they  were  for.” 

The  museum  has  also  collected 
some  of  the  proverbs  of  different 
Jewish  communities,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  regional  food  recipes, 
which  Stavroulakis  hopes  to  publish 
in  a  book  of  Greek  Jewish  cooking. 
Among  the  recipes  collected  is  one 
from  die  island  of  Zakynthos  for 
harroset,  the  Pessah  dish  that  sym¬ 
bolizes  the  mortar  used  by  the 
Israelites  to  build  the  Pyramids  in 
Egypt.  The  Jews  of  Zakynthos  used 
to  grind  real  brick  into  their  par¬ 
ticular  version. 


SAM  BENRUBI,  spokesman  for  a 
group  called  the  Association  of 
Friends  of  the  Jewish  Museum, 
describes  the  collection  as  "in¬ 
valuable.”  He  adds  that  Constan¬ 
tine  Isatsos,  the  former  president  of 
Greece,  “went  to  the  museum  when 
he  was  in  office  and  he  said  it  was  a 
shame  to  have  such  treasures  in 
these  conditions. 
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“Unfortunately  the  community 
does  not  have  Lhe  means  to  protect 
the  collection  from  theft  or  from  the 
weather.  What  you  see  is  only  a  sm¬ 
all  part  of  what  exists.  The  rest  is 
stored  in  the  worst  conditions."  The 
eventual  aim  of  the  association,  and 
of  its  Chicago-based  sister  organiza¬ 
tion  is  to  move  the  museum  to 
larger  premises  and  to  establish  a 
separate  area  for  research. 

Apart  from  the  tourists  whom  it  at¬ 
tracts,  the  museum,  Stavroulakis 
says,  has  “an  important  role  to  play 
as  a  public  educational  facility  for 
the  Jews  of  Greece,  who  are  rapidly 
losing  their  connection  with  the 
past." 

Another  of  the  museum’s  aims  is 
to  interest  Greek  Christians.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  the  rise  in  anti-Semitism  in 
Greece  which  accompanied  the 
Israeli  move  into  Lebanon  last  year, 
Benrubi  says:  “The  climate  is  not 
very  good  for  Greek  Jewry  at  the 
moment.  But  the  museum  could 
make  a  contribution  towards 
teaching  Greeks  about  Jewish 
history.  To  abolish  anti-Semitism  is 
to  make  people  understand.” 

(FVee  Press) 


Outstanding  volunteers 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL-ITZKOVICH  /  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 


SEVENTEEN  INDIVIDUALS  and 
groups  who  have  spent  years 
volunteering  to  help  others  but  who 
weren't  motivated  by  the  desire  for 
recognition  will  be  honoured 
tomorrow  ■  with  the  President’s 
Volunteer  Prize. 

A  committee  headed  by  former 
MK  Mathilda  (Jhez  and  organized 

by  the  Centre  for  Volunteer  Ser¬ 
vices  sifted  through  the  life  stories 
of  4U0  Israelis  and  recommended 
the  winners,  who  will  receive  their 
awards  from  President  Yitzhak 
Navon  in  Jerusalem's  Binyenei 
Ha’uma,  before  an  audience  of 
thousands. 

It  is  the  ninth  year  in  a  row  that 
the  prizes,  consisting  of  a  plaque 
and  certificate,  are  being  awarded 
to  outstanding  volunteers  around 
the  country.  As  previously,  the 
prizes  have  been  categorized  ac¬ 
cording  to  field  of  volunteering. 

The  following  winners  will 
receive  the  President's  Volunteer 
Prize: 

Afiya  and  Absorption:  Shmoet 
Becker  and  David  SaviUe,  two 
Jerusalem  lawyers,  came  on  aiiya 
from  tn gland  1 2  years  ago.  For  the 
last  decade,  they  have  worked  as 
volunteers  to  assist  olim  who  are 
lawyers  from  English-speaking 
countries  to  work  in  their  field  here. 
The-  two  prize-winners  help  im¬ 
migrant  lawyers  from  their  first 
weeks  in  Israel,  advising  them,  help¬ 
ing  them  to  pass  their  professional 
exams  and  to  find  a  work  place  for 
their  clerkships. 

Family  and  community:  The  aged 
and  helpless  of  Dimona  have  had 
two  guardian  angels,  Alice  Asotin 
and  Dvora  Solomon,  for  years. 
Asulin.  a  44-year-old  woman  who 
was  born  in  Morocco  and  is  married 
with  eight  children,  won  the  prize  in 
this  category  along  with  Solomon, 
49,  who  is  married  and  the  mother 
of  three.  The  two,  working  as  a 
team  in  some  cases  and  individually 
in  others,  assist  the  elderly,  the  ill, 
the  blind  and  help  the  retarded  and 
alcoholics.  The  people  they  help 
belong  Lo  all  ethnic  communities 
and  sectors  or  society  and  fall  in  all 
age  groups. 

Lea  Azizi  of  Hadera  has  worked 
for  13  years  helping  the  needy  in  her 
neighbourhood.  Born  in  Iran,  the 
50-year-old  mother  of  five  has  a 
handicapped  husband,  and  the  cou¬ 
ple  lost  a  son.  She  supports  the 
family,  but  nevertheless  finds  the 
time  and  emotional  strength  to  aid 
the  helpless.  Those  who  recom¬ 
mended  her  for  the  prize  said  she  is 
knqwq  as"“mothcr  of  mothers”  in 
rtic*  bonimunity,  and- that  she  is  a 
natural  leader,  gifted  with  a  warm 
heart  and  boundless  energy. 

Ralph  Elkin,  77,  came  on  aiiya 
fronT  the  U.S.  10  years  ago.  He  has 
devoted  himself  to  helping  the 
elderly  of  Kiryat  Ono,  where  he 
lives.  With  his  own  initiative  and 
funds,  Elkin  established  a  centre 
that  employs  the  elderly,  who  earn 
some  money  despite  their  limita¬ 
tions.  When  they  are  sick,  he  cares 
for  them  and  shows  his  concern.  He 
also  took  under  his  wing  a  school 
for  mentally  handicapped 
youngsters  and  “adopted"  a  hostel 
for  the  retarded  in  Rosh  Ha’ayin. 

Foma  Tawif,  63,  is  deputy  director 
of  the  post  office  in  Nazareth.  For  . 


over  30  years,  she  has  volunteered 
in  the  field  of  improving  the  lot  of 
Arab  women  like  herself,  and  of  en¬ 
couraging  the  advancement  of  their 
children.  She  initiated  and  es¬ 
tablished.  in  conjunction  with 
Na'amat,  the  first  kindergarten  in 
Nazareth,  as  well  as  the  women’s 
dub.  Her  intensive  efforts  on  behalf 
of  these  institutions  have  enabled 
Arab  women  to  go  out  to  work  and 
help  support  their  families.  She  also 
helps  women  and  girls  to  enrol  in 
vocational  courses,  and  enlarged 
the  number  of  Arab  women  who 
volunteer  in  Nazareth. 

Quality  of  Life  and  Environment: 
Sixty-three-year-old  Michael  Milo  is 
a  safety  engineer,  and  the  father  of 
three.  Despite  the  demands  of  his 
job.  he  devotes  much  of  his  time 
fighting  for  the  consumer.  Since  he 
came  on  aiiya  from  Rumania  in 
1963.  the  Tel  Aviv  resident  has  bat¬ 
tled  for  improving  the  quality  of 
products  and  services  to  the  citizen, 
defending  consumers  and 
representing  them  on  committees 
that  set  standards  for  various 
products. 

Health:  Zehava  Fuchs,  76,  is  the 
mother  of  two  and  grandmother  of 
five,  and  a  long-time  volunteer  at 
Beit  Levinstein,  the  home  for 
chronically  ill  and  handicapped,  as 
well  as  at  a  number  of  old  age 
homes  and  hospitals.  Despite  her 
physical  limitations,  the  Czech-born 
Herzliya  resident  visits  each  of 
these  institutions  weekly  and  lessens 
the  feelings  of  loneliness  among  the 
patients  and  residents.  She  also  br¬ 
ings  them  baskets  of  food  and  offers 
encouragement,  while  trying  to 
solve  their  problems. 

Ahisamacb  is  a  group  of  90 
volunteers  that  has  been  working 
for  1 8  years  with  20  institutions  for 
the  chronically  ill  in  Haifa.  The 
volunteers  took  upon  themselves 
the  task  of  running  synagogues  and 
festival  celebrations  in  the  institu¬ 
tions.  As  a  result  of  their  efforts, 
candies  are  lit  and  kiddush  is  recited 
over  the  wine  on  Friday  evening  in 
impressive  ceremonies,  and  gift 
food  packages  are  sent  to  the  ill  and 
helpless  on  holidays.  They  also 
organize  entertainment  by  children 
who  visit  the  institutions. 

Defence:  Mildred  and  Avraham 
Goldstein,  who  came  on  aiiya  from 
the  U.S.  a  decade  ago,  have  been 
operating  —  at  their  own  expense 
—  a  canteen  for  soldiers  since  the 
Yom  Kippur  War.  Located  on  the 
Tel  Aviv-Haifa  highway,  the  can¬ 
teen  is  jape n  every  .day  except  Shab- 
bat  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  The  family 
attracted  many  volunteers  who  help 
run  the  canteen  and  provide  the 
soldiers  with  free  food  and  drink. 

Education:  Disadvantaged  youth 
are  the  special  interest  of  Geishas 
Levi,  a  60-year-old  native  Israeli 
who  lives-  in  Jerusalem.  He  coor¬ 
dinated  as  an  unpaid  volunteer,  the 
encouragement  and  absorption  of 
youths  who,  because  of  their 
backgrounds,  were  not  accepted  by 
the  army.  Levi  prepared  them  so 
that  they  were  able  to  serve  in  ap¬ 
propriate  positions  in  the  Israel 
Defence  Forces.  He  also  es¬ 
tablished,  with  the  army’s  help, 
seven  industrial- vocational  schools 
and  work  groups  for  disadvantaged 
youth  that  operate  in  army  camps. 


There,  the  young  men,  who  number 
in  the  hundreds,  learn  a  trade  and 
are  prepared  for  their  drafting  into 
the  army.  Disadvantaged  girls  were 
not  neglected  by  Levi,  who  initialed 
frameworks  that  prepare  them  for 
army  service  and  as  nurses'  aides  in 
hospitals. 

Youth:  Seventeen-year-old  Rahel 
Sror  of  Beersheba  was  awarded  the 
President's  Volunteer  Prize  for  her 
consistent  work  as  a  volunteer  since 
the  age  of  13.  Rahel  helps  Magen 
David  Adorn  in  the  ambulance 
emergency  units  in  Beersheba  and 
Ofakim.  She  also  volunteers  for  the 
Civil  Guard.  For  the  last  two  years, 
she  has  worked  with  criminal  youths 
registered  with  the  government's 
agencies  dealing  with  their 
rehabilitation.  Rahel  is  also  a 
librarian  at  the  local  community 
centre,  and  she  tutors  youngsters 
who  have  difficulty  with  their 
studies.  She  is  a  good  student 
herself,  depsite  the  fact  that  she  is  a 
member  of  a  family  of  eight  who 
live  in  two  rooms. 

Volunteers  of  Amal  School  in 
Safari:  For  lhe  last  five  years,  a 
group  of  youngsters  who  had 
previously  neither  studied  nor 
worked,  or  who  had  been  expelled 
from  other  schools,  have  taken  on 
an  important  project.  The 
youngsters  work  on  a  regular  basis 
curing  for  1 10  monuments  to  fallen 
of  the  Israel  Defence  Forces  in  bai- 
tles  on  the  Golan  Heights.  They 
clean  die  monuments  and  care  for 
the  greenery  nearby,  making  sure 
that  there'  is  easy  access  Tor 
bereaved  families.  Every  year  on  Tu 
Bi'Shvat,  the  New  Year  of  Trees, 
they  plant  saplings  at  each  monu¬ 
ment. 

Volunteering  as  a  Way  of  Ufe: 
Sfalomo  Unreich,  71,  of  Kfar  Sava, 
was  cited  for  his  volunteer  activities 
over  the  lhst  half-century.  The 
Czech-born  pensioner  is  known  for 
working  day  and  night  to  help  new 
immigrants,  the  elderly,  youth  and 
others  needing  support.  Residents 
of  the  area  know  that  he  is  the  ad¬ 
dress  when  they  are  in  trouble  and 
have  nowhere  alse  to  turn.  Unreich 
lost  a  son  in  the  Six  Day  War,  but 
did  not  sink  into  despondency; 
rather  he  increased  his  volunteer 
work  as  a  result  of  the  tragedy. 

Pastor  Per  Pia-Hansen:  A 
Norwegian,  the  pastor  has  lived  in 
Israel  for  more  than  40  years.  Here 
he  established  churches  for  Scan¬ 
dinavian  seamen  who  arrive  on 
leave  from  their  ships.  But  he  also 
works  farjh.e  Jews,  havings  helped 
smuggle  Jewish  families,  from  oc¬ 
cupied  Norway  to  Sweden  during 
the  Holocaust,  while  putting  his 
own  life  in  danger.  Realizing  that  he 
and  his  charges  were  in  danger  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Nazis, 
he  left  his  homeland  and  went  to 
Palestine.  In  the  Fifties,  he  travelled 
to  the  U.S.  to  persuade  Jews  to 
come  on  aiiya.  He  has  also  written 
many  books  and  articles  about  the 
imperative  of  fulfilling  Zionism  by 
settling  in  Israel.  He  lectures  the 
Scandinavian  seamen  on  leave 
about  Zionism,  and  also  travels  to 
Europe  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Israel. 
Even  at  his  age,  he  continues  to 
travel  on  these  lecture  lours,  and 
did  so  recently  after  Operation 
Peace  for  Galilee. 
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WALL  PROMENADE 


WALKS  ATOP  THE  OLD  CITY  WALLS 


An  additional  walking  route  has  been  opened  at  the  Ophel  Garden  Excavations 


PROM  MOUNT  ZION  TO  DUNG  GATE 
Including  Guided  Tour  of  Ophel  Garden  and  Southern  Waif 

Excavations 


The  section  from  Mt.  Zion  to  Dung  Gate  is  open  daily  from  8.30  a.m.  until  4.30  p.m.  Walking  route  may  be  used 
upon  payment.  Ascent  from  Zion  Gate  only. 

GUIDED  TOURS  OF  SOUTHERN  WALL  AND  OPHEL  GARDEN 

EXCAVATIONS 


will  take  place  daily,  except  Shabbat  and  Holidays,  as  follows: 

In  Hebrew:  at  70.30  a.m..  72  noon.  4  p.m. 

In  English:  at  9  a.m..  1  p.m.  and  2  p.m. 

In  German  and  Arabic:  upon  prior  arrangement  by  calling  284669. 

Tour  is  included  in  price  of  ticket  No  more  than  35  members  will  be  permitted  in  a  tour  group- 

Also  open,  the  portion  of  the  promenade 


FROM  JAFFA  GATE  TO  DAMASCUS  GATE 

The  tour  includes  a  visit  at  the  ancient  southern  gate  immediately  adjacent  to  Damascus  Gate. 

Walking  route  may  be  used  daily  (upon  payment)  between  8.30  a.m.  and  4.30  p.m. 

Price  of  ticket  for  the  Jaffa  Gate  —  Damascus  Gate  tour  is  1S30. 

Price  of  ticket  for  the  Zion  Gate  —  Dung  Gate  tour,  including  the  guided  tour  of  the  Southern  Wall  and  Ophel 
Garden  excavations  is  IS80.  , 

Shabbat  and  Holidays  —  Excavation  section  closed  10  visitors. 

Shabbat  and  Holidays  —  Walks  atop  the  waits  from  Jaffa  Gate  to  Damascus  Gate  and  from  Zion  Gate  to  Dung 
Gate,  are  free. 


KICK  THE  HABIT! 


Make  today  your  first  of  many  smoke-free  days 


m 


$90b.  to  shore  up  developing  countries 

GENEVA  (Reuter).  —  Developing  Despite  signs  of  resumption  of 
countries  will  need  an  estimated  S90  growth  in  market  economies, 
billion  by  1985  to  stop  a  slide  to  developing  countries'  output  was 
stagnation  and  to  restore  economic  likely  to  fall  in  1983  for  the  third 
growth,  a  United  Nations  report  year  in  a  row,  UNCTAD  said, 
said  yesterday. 

The  UN  Conference  on  Trade 
“nd  Development  (UNCTAD)  said  ILLEGAL.  —  T 
in  the  report  it  had  revised  its  municipality  has  ord 
emergency  proposals,  published  of  a  building  beii 
earlier  this  year,  to  channel  $70b.  to  Rehov  DizengolT  to 
the  Third  World  and  was  now  put-  tire  floor  which  wa 
ting  Forward  a  S90b.  plan.  building  illegally. 


Manddbaum:  government  won’t  put  limits  on  imports 

Call  to  grasp  opportunities  of  1983 


Japan’s  growthTate  down  to  3%  in  1982; 


ILLEGAL.  —  The  Tel  Aviv 
municipality  has  ordered  the  owner 
of  a  building  being ‘erected  on 
Rehov  DizengolT  to  demolish  an  en¬ 
tire  floor  which  was  added  to  the 
building  illegally. 


Swissair 
All  DC-lOs  and 
B-747s  with 
Slumberetfes 
in  First  Class. 

To  help  you  get  your  restful  holidays  or  your  suc¬ 
cessful  business  trips  off  to  a  good  start,  Swissair 
has  installed  22  modem  and  comfortable  Sium- 
berettes  in  the  First  Class  of  all  its  DC-lOs  and  36 
in  its  B-747s  as  of  March  27th,  1983.  Nothing  is 
left  to  us  but  to  wish  you  a  wonderful  flight 
Your  travel  agent  or  Swissair  will,  be  glad  to  give 
you  further  information. 

Swissair  Tel  Aviv.  Tel.  (03)  24 33 50;  Jerusalem.  Tel. 
(02)  225233:  Haifa.  Tel.  (04)  84655. 


By  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  —  The  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  Israel  Thursday  called  on 
the  Treasury  and  the  manufacturers 
“not  to  miss  the  year  of  opportunity 
that  1983  is  shaping  up  to  be  and  to 
renew  economic  growth." 

Dr.  Moshe  Manddbaum  said  the 
recent  economic  reawakening  in 
Japan,  the  U.S.  and  Europe,  as  well 
as  the  needs  of  the  developing 
countries,  gave  industry  a  chance  to 
revive.  “With  the  decline  of  the 
Arab  oil  threat  new  opportunities 
are  opened  that  had  .been  blocked 
to  us  for  fear  of  the  Arab  boycott,” 
he  added. 

To  achieve  this  the  Treasury  must 
act  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  public 
sector  and  allow  business  to  expand 
by  lowering  payroll  taxes  which  hurt 
competitiveness.  The  public  service 
sector  was  not  affected  by  these 
taxes,  he  said,  “because  the 
T reasury  eventually  pays  them 
itself."  While  in  the  past  two  years 
there  was  fear  of  unemployment  if 
the  public  services  were  curtailed, 
this  year  there  was  room  for  more 
workers  in  industry,  he  explained. 

Speaking  at  the  opening  session 
or  thq  19th  annual  convention  of  the 
Israel  Institute  of  Engineering  at  the 
Technion,  Mandelbaum  also  called 
on  manufacturers  to  stop  entertain¬ 
ing  false  hopes  of  government  limits 
on  imports. 

“An  economy  running  to  only  S20 
billion  or  S22b.  a  year  cannot  func¬ 
tion  on  its  own  small  scale.  We  are 
fortunate  that  Europe  and  the  U.S. 


are  open  to  our  exports, .  customs 
free,  with  Japan  now  willing  to  open 
its  markets  to  us  too.  We  shall  con¬ 
tinue’  to  cany  out  our,obligation  to 
reduce  customs  to  zero.  Our  future 
lies  in  developing  exports,  not  in 
limiting  imports,”  he  stressed. 

'  Mandelbaum  said  that  1982  had 
been  a  bad  year  for  bur  economy. 
There  had  been  no  growth  in  the 
G.N.P.,  a  slight  0.4  per  cent  fall  in 
production,  and  a  6.8  per  cent  rise 


development  commitments  and  had 
to  sell  more  oil  despite  lower  prices. 
Saudi  Arabia  now  found  it  hard  to 
meet  its  pledges  to  international 
funds. 

As  a  result  the  Arabs'  economic 
importance  had  declined  while  that 
of  the  U.S.  and  Japan  was  again ‘in 
the  ascendancy.  Japan  would,  this 
year  have  S80b.  to  invest  abroad 
and  would  gladly  fund  research  and 
new  technology.  “We  must  make  a 


of  privare  and  7.7  per  cent  rise  of  •  big  effort  to  cooperate  with  Japan  in 


.  public  consumption. 

Nevertheless,  investments,  es¬ 
pecially  in  industry,  had  grown  by 
■  10'  per  cent,  proving  that  Israel's 
economy  was  able  to  overcome 
crises,  he  said.  In  the  chemical  in¬ 
dustry,  for  instance,  all  plants  had 
held  on,  white  worldwide  10  per 
cent  had  closed  down.  This  was 
achieved  by  investing,  in  new 
products  and  production  lines. 

Many  plants  had  raised  funds  in 
.the  stock  exchange,  and 
Mandelbaum  strongly  advised 
manufacturers  to  continue  to  do  so. 
“Despite  the  exchange's  present 
.difficulties,  both  the  Treasury  and 
the  Bank  of  Israel  consider  it  an  imr 
portant  source  of  investment 
capital."  he  added. 

Mandelbaum  said  that  felling  oil 
prices  were  already  saving  Israel  a 
hefty  S300  million  to  S350m.  a  year 
directly,  with  additional  savings 
from  the  lower  freight  rates  on  Im¬ 
ported  raw*  materials:  Anotfier 
benefit  was  lhat  oil  exporters  were 
now  hard-pressed  to  meet  their 


Yashica  cameras  merges  with  larger  firm 

KYOTO  (Reuter).  —  One  of  tegrated  circi 


swissair 


irfjf 


Japan's  leading  camera  manufac¬ 
turers  yesterday  announced  it  will 
be  merged  into  one  of  the  country's 
growing  high-technology  firms, 
Kyocera  Corporation. 

Yashica,  which  has  been  in  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties  since  the  early 
1970s.  recently  cut  its  Japanese 
workforce  by  2,000,  to  the  present 
860  in  response  to  the  crisis. 

Meanwhile.  Kyocera  has  grown 
in  strength  by  selling  ceramic  in¬ 


tegrated  circuits  for  computers, 
video  games  and  electronic  goods. 
Yashica  will  continue  making 
cameras  under  its  brand  name. 


AWARDS.  —.A  total  of  30  M.A. 
and  Ph.D.  students  doing  research 
on  Asian-African  Jewish  com¬ 
munities  recently  received  awards 
of  IS  I0,000-!S30,000  from  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  the  Be n- 
Zvi  Institute. 
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Jerusalem 

museums 

Israel-  Museum.  ExhOndoos:  Permanent  Col¬ 
lection  or  Judaica,  Art  and  Archeology: 
Bczalcl  19U6-I92**;  Art  or  Bezalel  Teachers; 
Portables:  Letterheads  by  Pentagram; 
Primitive  An  from  Museum  ooiiection;  How 
to  Look  rtf  si  Painting;  Special  Exhibits:  Seder 
Plate.  Vienna  1925:  Japanese  Miniature  Sculp¬ 
ture.  IHih-l9th  cent.  Netsuke  and  Inro; 
Pilgrim  Souvenir  Objects  and  Christian 
-Lumps;  Clay  Jug  and  Juglet.  Middle 
Canaanile  Period  II A;  Kadesh  Borneo, 
fortress  from  Judean  Kingdom  (Rockefeller 
Museum n  Wonderful  World  of  Paper  (Paley 
Centre  next  to  Rockefeller  Museum).  Il¬ 
luminated  HaggadoL  18th  cent.  Opening  Ex¬ 
hibition:  52  Months  to  Job  One  —  Designing 
the  Ford  Sierra  (from  JIJj:  Sefer  Ma'aseh 
Tuvujuh  (from  1.4):  Raphael  in  Prints  (1.4). 

Visiting  Hoars;  Main  Museum  10-JD.  At  4  JO: 
Guided  tour  in  English.  6  and  9:  Film. 
"KagcnuLshu".  10-10:  Isru  Hag. 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 
HADASSAH  —  Guided  tour  of  all  installa¬ 
tions  *  Hourly  tours  d  Kiryat  Hadassah  and 
H  ad  as  vi  h  Mi.  Scopus.  *  Information,  reserva¬ 
tions-  Q2-4K.JJ3.  02-126227. 

Hebrew  University: 

1.  Tours  in  Knglish  at  9  and  II  a.m.  from  Ad¬ 
ministration  Building.  Givat  Rom  Campus. 
Buses  9  and  28. 

2.  Mount  Scopus  tours  II  a.m.  from  the 
Bronrmnn  Reception  Centre.  Sherman 
Building.  Buses  4  and  28  to  last  stop.  Further 
details:  Tel.  02-882819. 

American  MboracM  Women.  Free  Morning 
lours  —  8  Alkalur  Street,  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02- 
699222. 

CONSERVATIVE  JUDAISM  TOUR,  C4I 
02-467404. 


Td  Aviv 

MUSEUMS 

Td  Aviv  Museum.  New  Exhibitions:  New 
Painting  from  Germany.  New  Painting  (from 
Joshua  Gessel  Collection):  Castelli.  McLean. 
Paladino.  A.R.  Penck.  Expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land.  CoBtimring  Exhibitions:  Helmar  Lerski. 
Photographs  l'JJO-1947.  Michal  Na'aman 
1975- 1985  (Helena  Rubinstein  Pavilion). 
V tailing  Hours:  Sat  10-2:  7-10.  Sun.  dosed. 
Mon.  7-10  p.m.  Tue.-Thur.  10  a.m.-IO  p-tn. 
Fri.  1 1.4)  closed. 

Helena  Rubinstein:  New  Exhibition  —  Michal 
Na’aman  1975-1983.  Visiting  Hours;  Sat.  10 
a.m.-2  jun.  Sun.  closed.  Mon.  closed.  Tue.- 
Thur.  9  a-m.-l  p.m.:  5-9  p.m.  Fri.  dosed 
CONDUCTED  TOURS 
American  MlzracN  Women.  Free  Morning 
Tours  —  Td  Aviv.  TeL  220187.  243106. 
WIZO:  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv, 
232939;  Jerusalem.  226060:  Hoffa.  89537. 
PIONEER  WOMEN  —  NA'AMAT.  Morning 
(ours.  Call  for  reservations:  Td  Aviv.  256096. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Hadassah  Visitors  Dept.  Please  call  03-491489. 

Haifa 

Golden  Age  CM  (Rothschild  Community 
Centre.  Mt.  Carmel),  today  4.15:  Lecture. 
“Talk  Between  Man  and  Man.  A  Human 
Legend,”  by  Mr.  Heinz  Olrven.  Guests  and 
new  members  welcome. 

What's  Oa  in  Hail*,  tfial  04-640840. 

Rebovot 

The  Wetzmann  Institute.  Grounds  open  to 
public  from  8.00  a.m.  to  3.30  p.m.  Viators  in¬ 
vited  to  see  audio-visual  programme  on  In¬ 
stitute's  research  activities,  shown  regularly  at 
1 1.00  a.m.  and  3.15  p.m.  Friday  11.00  a.m.  on¬ 
ly- 

Tours  of  the  Wdzmam  Home  every  half  hour 
from  10.00  to  3.30  p.m_  Sunday  to  Thursday. 
Nominal  fee  Tor  admission  to  Wcizmann 
House. 

No  visits  on  Saturdays  and  holidays. 


J  modem:  Bdla,  6  King  David,  224856. 
Balsam.  Salah  Eddin.  272315.  Shu'afat. 
Shu'aJat  Road.  810108.  Dar  Hdawa,  Herod's. 
Gate.  282058. 

Td  Aviv:  Concept.  1  Leah,  Neot  Africa, 
490010.  Kupat  Hdim  ClaliL  7  Amsterdam. 
225141 

Netuy*:  Scot  Shaked.  Ezo rim  Industrial 
Centre.  52484 

Haifa;  Aliya.  41  Aliya.  522061  Harman.  K- 
Moukin.  715136. 


Magen  David  Adorn  first  aid  centres  are  open 
from  8  p.m.  to  7  am.  Emergency  home  calls 
by  doctors  ut  fixed  rates.  Sick  Fund  members 
should  enquire  about  rebate.'  ■ 

Phone  numbers:  Jerusalem.  Tel  Aviv,  Haifa — 
101,  Dan  Region  (Ramat  Gin.  B nei  Bntk, 
Grvatayrm.l  —  78(111. 


Jerusalem:  Hadassah  E.K.  (pediatrics, 
ophthalmology.  EJ4.T.).  Bikur  Hofim  (inter¬ 
nal.  obstetrics),  Shaare  Zedek  (surgery, 
orthopedics). 

Td  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics).  Ichitov  (internal, 
surgery}. 

Nctauya:  Laniado  (obstetrics,  internal, 
pediatrics,  gynecology). 

Cadffc:  Open  line  4-6  p.m.  every 
Monday  answers  to  obstetrics,  gynecological, 
sterility,  sexual  functioning  and  family  plann¬ 
ing  problems.  Tel.  02-633356. 


MEDICAL  HELP 
DURING  STRIKE 


Medical  care  is  available  for  a  1S6Q0  fee,  at 
alternative  medical  centres  throughout  the 
country.  For  further  information,  call  the 
nearest  regional  centre: 


Ashdod  2222 
Ash  ke  Ion  23333 
Bat  Yam  58555.V6 
Becrsheba  78333 
Eilat  72333 
Had  era  22333 
Holon  803133*4 
Nahariya  923333 


Nazareth  54333 
Netanya  23333 
PeuhTikva  912333 
Rehovot  054-51333 
Rishon  LeZiott  942333 
Safed  30333 
Tiberias  201 1 1 


“Enu~  —  Mead  Health  First  AM,  Td.: 
Jtnmakm  669911,  Td  Aviv  253311,  Hatfa 
5388*8.  Beerafaeba  48111,  Netanya  35316  •  • 

Rape  Crisis  Centre  (24  bouts),  for  bdp  callTd 
Aviv,  234*19,  Jenaakm  —810110,  mi  Hatfa 
*8791. 


POLICE 


DU  NO  la  mod  pans  of  the  canary.  In  Tlbertas 
«ri  924444,  Brjmt  Stamm  40444. 


GIVE  SOLDIERS  LIFTS 


Don  Region 
Netanya 
Had  era 

Northern  Valleys 

Sided 

Tiberias 

Sharon 

Negev 

Jerusalem 

Rishon  Lezion 

Rehovot 

Haifa 

Nahariya 


03-241252 

053-24348 

063-23004  ■ 

065-22106 

067-30665 

067-92993 

03-913903 

057-72705 

02-224083 

03-948206 

054-57687 

04-86855 

04-92069. 


FLIGHTS 


24-HOUR  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
C*D  03-972484 
(raald-Hne) 

ARRIVALS  ONLY  - 
(TAPED  MESSAGE) 
03-295555  (20  lines) 


these  fields,  which  was  ppssible  how 
that  the  Arab  oil  weapon  had  been 
blunted  and  there  was  no  longer  the 
fear  of  working  with  Israel.  This  will 
also  open,  the -way  for  cooperation 
with  the-  big  Western  chemicals 
firms'"  Mandelbaum  said. 

The  developing  ^countries  too, 
now  that  they  have  to  pay  less  for 
their  oil,,  are  increasingly  oped  for. 
business  with  us.  During  the  past 
decade  the  public  sector  had  grown 
from  .  22  to  33  per  cent  of  the 
economy.  “The  time  has  come  to 
stop  this  trend  and  to  grasp  the  op¬ 
portunities  Of  1983,  which  can  get  us 
moving  again  on  the.  road  to 
econoTmic  indie  pen  den  ex,”. 
Mandelbaum  said..  •' 


Tokyo  (Reuter)..  —■  Japan’s 

economy,  the  second-liiggesLin  the 
non-communist  world,  recorded  its 
wont  performance  in  sevens  yearn - 
last  year,,  with  real  growth  of  just  3 
per  cent,  the  .State  Economic  Plann¬ 
ing  Agency  said  Thursday- 
Although  the  increase,  measured 
against  a  1975  base,  was  lower  than 
the  previous  year's  18  per  cent-and  , 
1980’s  4.8  per -edat,  it  was  well 
above  growth  rates  in,  Japan’s  main 
industrial  competitor^1: ’  , 
-Forthe  1982  financdal/yeac,  which 
ends  on  March  31,  agency,  officials 
predicted  the  Gross  . 'National 
Product  wo  q Id.  show  a  margin ally- 
higher  real  increase  of  32  per  cent. 


Private  sector  spending  acj 
counted  for  80  per  cent  of  last'yearT 
growth.  One  bank  economist  saji 
this  proved- economic  growth  wai 
dependent .  on  domestic  demand, 
because,  recession  and  protebv 
tionism  had  eroded  exports:  , 
Japan’s  government,  after  draw*- 
ing  up  a  50.4  billion  yen  (S2l2b.^ 
budget  for  the  next  financial  year,1 
has  said  it  will  adopt  special- 
measures  *soon  to  stimulate' .  thtf 
economy. 

-  Unemployment  in  Jamiaiy.rtfce 
to  1 .6  mStion,  or  2.72  per  cent  of  the 
work  force,  the  highest  since' 
statistics  were  first  compiled  in 
1953. 


Ainerkm  Motors  liard  pressed  for  cash 


S  OUTH  FJ  ELD,  Michigan  $59.8  million  contract  to^huad  * 
'(Reuter).  —  American  Motors  said  new  model  line  of  2^34  light  vchi- 
yesterday  it  will  seB  its  profitable,  clcs.forthe  U.S.  Army.  , 

AM  General  Subsidiary  this/year  to  The  Arn£  sai“  J  eve* 

raise  cash  to  meet  its  financial  needs  ^5  purchase  54,970  of  die  new. 
of  SlAb.  during  the  1984-1987  period.  AM  General  vehicles*  valued  at, 
American  Motors,  which .a.46.4  nearly  $L2b.  during  the  next  five 

per  cent  owned-  by  Renault,  of  years*. 

France,  has  already  held  American  Motors  said  AM 
preliminary  sales  talks,  with  several  General,  its  only  profitable  sub*: 
companies,  including  General  '  sidiary,  had  1982  pre-tax  earnings  of 
Dynamics.  •  .  '  -  •  •  $78.7. 

AM  General  builds  light  trucks  American  Motors  has  not  bees 
forthe  U.S.  postal  service  at  a  plant  profitable  overall  since  1979  and 
in  Indiana.  Yesterday,  it  obtained  a  lost  $153.3  in  1982.  ,  ; 


^VTHE  ISRAEL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  MORTGAGE  BANK ; 

A  MEMBER  OF  TUE  IDB  CROUP 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  LOANS  TO  NEW  IMMIGRANTS 
AND  OTHER  HOLDERS  OF  CERTIFICATE^  OF  ELIGIBILITY. 

Substantially  increased  supplementary  loans 
commensurate  with  your  repayment  capacity 
We  strongly  advise  our  clients  not  to  enter  into  commitments  involving  monthly  mortgage  payments 
in  excess  of  30%  of  net  income..  ~  . 

Our  branch  offices  are  conveniently. located:  - 

Tel  Aviv:  '  16-18  Simtat  Beit  Hashoeva,  off  98  Allenby  Rd..  Tel.  03-61 1973.  ' 

Jerusalem:  .  Discount  Bank.  Oal  Building.  97  Jaffa  Rd*  Tel.  02-232377. 

Haifa:  .  1 1  Pal-Yam  St  adjoining  Zim  building.  Tel.  04-870725 

Application  forms  now  also  available  through  branch  office*  of  (anal  Discount  Bank,  throughout  the  country. 


TWO-IN-ONE  CROSSWORD 


CRYPTIC  PUZZLE 
ACROSS 

1  Something  for  the 
traveller  to  hang  on  to 
15) 

6  Where  legal  procedure 
.  to.  erasures  no(hthg  _|s  in 
'  -r  brief  (5)  ■  • 

9  Inflated  sphere  “  with 
nothing  on  (7) 

10  One  watching  sugar 
.  .  spilt?  (5) 

11  Dance  with  the  odd 
•bachelor  (5)  " 

12  Pieces  of  land  that 
*  '  have  their  legal  points 

(5) 

13  Deceives  absorbingly 

(5, 2)‘  \  . 

15  It’s  no  good  Dudley 
. -  being  short  (3) 

17  Flag  girl  (4) 

18  Illegal  pratie  masher! 

(6) 

19  Punitive  outcome  of  a 
plane  crash  (5) 

20  In  fact,  it's  a  bad  cut, 
fellow  (6) 

22  Help  with  an  article  on 
opera  (4)  . 

24  Refusal  to  give  any 
change  (3) 

25  Wander  yrith  me  and 
.  that  cockney  girl  (7) 

26  Leap  around  getting  a 
garment  right  (5) 

’27  Young  chap,  possibly 
bold  about  love  (5) 

28  Where  Sebastian’s  out 
West  in  the  I.O.WJ  (5) 

29  Impossible  errand?  (7)  , 

30  Inexperienced  on  die 
course  (5) 

3  i  She  has  to  be  a  bit 
dotty!  (-5)  ' 

DOWN  . 

2  Jack's  double  is  a 
fierce  fellow  (6) 

3  Doesn't  praise  an  arti- 
..  c  1  e  on  public 

transport!  (6) 

4  Dad’s  dance  (3) 

5  Like  a  whistle  or* 
lance,  possibly  (5) 

6  irs  for  cooking,  not 
chiropody  (4,3) 

1  Responsibility  for  cut¬ 
ting  a  bonus  (4)  . ! 


Use  (be  same  diagram  for  eftber  tbe.Ciyptic  or  the  Easy  puzzle. 


8  Delete  a  Rugby  Union 

•  contest?  (3,3)  ' 

1 2  To  be  ill  this  way  is  not 
allowed  (5).  . 

13  Great  man,  or  bird 
with  a  pelican’s  tail  (5) 

14  She’s  made  of  money! 

.  C5)  .  . 

15  He's  got  a  dad  out  for.. 

six  (5)  .. 

16  Forbid  ■  a  debutant  to; 
have  a  bard  heart  (5) 

18  Thin  sort  of  tiger?  (5)  " 


19  ..Champion  giving .  a 
friend  a  racket  (7) 

21  Visitor  at  the  bingo 
.  ;  hall?  (6)  • 

22  Not  a  particular  m- 
.  .  dividual  (6) 

23  Setback  that'  makes 
.  .you  get  fed  up  and 

.’scoff  (6)  ■  -  ' 

75  River  for  hie  to  utilise 
(5)  ’  - 

26  Happen  to  arrive  (4) 
28  Nutty  corn  centre?  (3) 


'  Sonday’s  Cryptic  Sohuioa , 

ACROSS - 1.  Grass.  6,  Apple.  9,  Madeira.  10,  Strop.  II, 

Mid-AS.  12,  World.  13,  Freedom.  15,  Gem.  17,  Lear.  18,  Stride. 
19.  Parts.  20,  Spleen.  22,  He-be.  24,  Hoe.  25,  Stafaed.  26,  Slope. 
27.  Paste.  28,  Alternatives).  29,  At  peace  (piece).  30,  Moon.  31, 
T-Rorti.  •  .  •  -  ... 

DOWN.  —  2,  Retire.  3,  Saioker.  4,  Sap.  5,  Vcno-M.  6,  Ar¬ 
mlets.  7,  Paid.  8,  Leased.  12,  Woman.  13,  Flash.  14,  Eagle.  IS,! 
GTreo(s).  16,  Me-we-4.  18,  State.  19,  Pellets.  21,  Potato.  22,‘ 
Hitler.  23,  Bere-ft.  25.  Speed.  26,  Star.  28.  Act:  * 

■  .  '  Sopday’s  Easy  Solution  -■ 

ACROSS.  —  1.  Lobby.  6,  Hake.  9,  Legible.  IQ.  Straw.  11, 
Agape.  12.  Shots.  J3.  Layette.  15,  PeL  J7,  Eyed.  78,  Severe.  19, 
Sugar.  20.  Sprint.  22,  Scan.  24.  Tan.  25.plotfaes.  26,  Vogue.  27, 
Crook.  28.  Lilac.  29.  Learner.  30.  Under.  31.  Ashes. 

DOWN.  —  2.  Outlay.  3,  Blazed.  4,  Yew.  5.  Lithe.  6,  Flatter. 
7.  Legs.  8.  Kipper.  12,  Stout.  13,  Least.  14, .Yearn.  IS,  Peach. 
16,  Teens.  18.  Sable.  19,  Snoolrer.  -21,  Patron.  22,  Stairs.  23, 
Aerate.  25.  Curry..26,  Vote.  28,  Lea. 


EASY  PUZZLE 
ACROSS 
J  Material  (5) 

6  Game  of  chance  (5) 

9  Gaunt  (7)  ‘ 

10  Facial  growth  (5) 

11  t/Wccompanft!tfi5;'"v 

R  Serpent  'J 

15  Main  (3) 

17  Press  (4) 

18  Tefl  (6)  l 

19  Mimicking  (5)  i 

20  Chant  (6)  .  : 

22  Grain  refuse  (4)  i 

24  Female  rabbit- (3)  f 

25  Held  up  (7)  .  f 

26'  Obvious  (5) 

27  Nimble  (5) 

28-  Eastern  instrument  (5) 

29  Reaches  a  destination! 

<7>  l 

30  Paces  (5)  .s  [ 

31  Shout  approval  (5}  ‘  ■  j 

DOWN  ^  S 

2  ’Art  songs  (6)  • 

3  Royal  seat  (6)  ;  * 

4 .  Possessed  (3)  . '  • 

5- Getting  older  (5)  .  * 

6  Stopping  (7) 

7  Lazy  (4)  \  ] 

8  Male  goose  (6) 

1 2  Marsh  bird  (5)  -  ■ 

13  Sensational  (5)  .  ■■ 

14  Variegated  gemstone  ] 

(5)  •  j 

15  Apologetic  (5)  w  v. 

16  Correct  (5)  •  »■* 

18.  Bury  (5)  '■  •  J  ; 

J9  Deer  hwTK  (7)  ; 

21  Nothing  (6)'  *’  :: 

22  Send  into  exile  (6)  -  1 

23  Make  gassy  (6)  >  ; 

25  Ship’s  hoist  (5)  - 

26  Applaud  (4)  *  * 

28  Dry,  as  wine  (3) 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

9.00  Dindonim 
9.10  Ma  Wiom 

9.30  Anna  and  the  King  of  Siam  (pan  13) 
9.55  Skating  contest 

15.00  Mu  Piium:  Geography.  Documen¬ 
tary  (repeals) 

I6XO  Family  Hour  T.K.‘s  Secret  Life.  A 
young  girl  develops  a  special  relationship 
with  her  grandfather.  Starring  Jodie 
Foster  (repeat) 

17.00  A  New-  Evening  —  live  magazine 

CHILDREN’S  PROGRAMMES: 

(730  .1.  4.  5^ 

17.50  Faster.  Higher.  Stronger  —  sports 
magu/ine 

ARABIC-LANGUAGE  programmes: 

18  JO  News  roundup 
18.32  Youth  Magazine 
19.00  Documenlary ' 

I9J0  News 

HEBREW'  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
20.00  with  a  news  roundup 

20JI.1  nie  (Ed  Curiosity  Shop.  Part  7  ot  a 
9- part  series  based  on  Charles  Dickens 
classic.  Starring  Natalie  Ogle,  Sebastian 
Shaw  and  Trevor  Peacock 
20.30  Kolbotck  -  weekly  consumer 
magazine 

21.00  Mato  Newsreel 


21.30  Second  Look  —  news  commentary 
and  background 

22.10  I  Sang  to  You  My  Gmnlry  —  part 
12  or  a  re-run  of  song  programmes  mark¬ 
ing  100  years  of  settlement  in  Eretz  Yisrael 
23.00  Talcs  of  the  Unexpected:  Kindly 
Dig  Your  Grave 
23J5  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial): 

17.40  Cartoons  18.00  French  Hour  18 JO 
(JTV  3  Heidi.  18.45  Target)  19.00  News  m 
French  19.30  News  in  Hebrew  10.45 
Magazine  Zero  One  20.00  News  in  Arabic 

20.30  Movie  of  die  Week  22.00  News  in 
bnglish  22.15  Dallas 


ON  THE  AIR 


First  Programme 

6.11  Musical  Clock 

7JJ7  Grieg:  Peer  Gynt  Suite  No.!: Casals 
Sard urm  (Cellists'  Group);  BkIk  from 
Cantata'  No.  147  (Swingle  Two);  Ravet 
Jsigane  (Pcrfman.  London  Symphony, 
Previn);  Rossini:  Ballet  Music  Tram 
Wilheim  "fell  (Barbirolli) 

8.05  J.C.  Bach:  Quartet  m  C  Mjyor  for  2 
Flutes,  Violin  and  Cello  (Rampal); 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No .5  in  C  Minor, 
on. 67  (Philharmonia,  Vladimir 
Ashkenazy):  Saint-Saens;  Piano  Concerto 
No.  I  in  D  Major  (Entremoot,  Pbsron); 
Tc&aifcovsfcY:  Serenade  Mehucbotiooe.  * 
op.-  26  (Pcrinian.  Qrmaridy);  Rimsky- 


Korsakov:  Suite  fr.om  Coq  D'Or 
(Cleveland  Orchestra.  Maazri) 

10.05  Weber.  Andante  and  Rondo 
Hongroue;  Bruckner;  String  Quintet 
11.00  Sephardi  Traditions 
II  JO  Education  for  All 
I2J35  Mozart:  Symphony  No.34; 
(Jerusalem  Symphony.  Eldarj;  Bsnok; 
Piano  Concerto  No  J  (Jerome  LowcnthaL 
Jerusalem  Symphony.  Redan) 

(3.00  Operatic  Selections  —  works  fay 
Bellini 

14.10  Children's  Programmes 

I5J5  Education  Tor  All 

15.55  Notes  on  a  New  Book 

J6.05  Muse  Quiz 

*16.40  From  the  Record  Shelf 

I7J5  Programmes  for  QKm 

20.05  Everyman’s  Unrvmilj 

3135  The  Israel  Chamber  Orchestra. 

Yoav  Tabni  conducting;  with  Aurde 

Nicoict.  flutc  —  Mozart  Serenade  No.6, 

K239;  Denisov:  Hlnte  Concerto;  Zvi 

Avne  From  die  Depth;  Haydn;  Symphony 

No93  in  D  Major  . 

23.00  Sbratwl  Almog’s  talk  show 
00.10  Music  from  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Baroaue  Periods 

.Second  Programme 

6.12  Gymnastics  .  - 

6-22  AgriculUtrsl  broadcasts  ■  ■ 

6J5  Editorial  Review 
6J4  Green  Light  ; 

7.00  This  Morning  —  news  magazine 
8X15  Ptat-in  Sandals  dakJren'*  hofidy 
programme  . 


9.05  All  Shades  of  the  Network  —  live' 
from  (he  Mimouna  festivities 
12.05  Open  line 

1 3 -QQ  Midday  —  news  commentary,  muse 
14.05  Matters  of  Interest 
.16.10  Health  and  Medicine  nugazme 
17.10  Magazine 
I7J5  Of  Men  and  Figures 
18.05  Spotlight  —  Social  and  State  affairs 
magazine 

18.47  Bible  Reading  —  Job  20:  M4  . 
19.00  Today  —  evening  news  magazine 
20.05  Roots  —  Folklore  magazine 
21.05  Cantorial  Music 
23.05  Two  by  Two 
00.10  Hebrew  songs 


7JJ7  “707"  -  with  Alex  Anski 

8.05  IDF  Morning  Newsreel 

9JB  Right  Now  —  with  Yitzhak  Ben-Net 

11.05  -Muskrat  Requests  —  with  Shin 

Gera 

I2JJ5  Israeli  Spring 

13.05  One  and  to  the  Poinl  —  midday 
mugarine 

14.05  Two  Hours  —  music,  anecdotes,  in¬ 
terviews  and  reviews . 

16.05  Four:in  the  Afternoon 
17.05  IDF  Evening  Newsreel 
-18.U5  Special  Interview  —  with  President 
YtcJuk  Navon 
19.05  Musk  Today 
20.05  Ri^k  Phis 
‘2l.«i  Mahal  Newsreel 
21.35  Hebrew  Songs 


^.05  Cbaical  Night  Birds  —  with  Pmhas ' 
idan 

00.05  Niglit  Birds  —  songs,  chat  whh  Hi' 
r  Israeli 


NEWS  BULLETINS 
Army  Ratio:  Every  hoar  oa  the  hour. 
First  Propumme:  Every  two  hours,  from  7 
ajn.  to  midnight.  6  p.m.  broadcast  b  in- 
ewy  Hebrew.  Srmni  rrngrsn  6.05 
a.rtL.  then  every  hour  on  the  hair  until  1 
un.  Third  Prsgn—i  ■  Houriy,  from  6 
a.tn.  to  tqkinighL 


CfNEMAS 


JERUSALEM'4,  7,  9  . 

Long  Way  Hone;  Etiitou:  L'as  des 
As;  Hnbhafc:'  Nttril  H;  Kfir:  Summer 
Levers  4,  6.45. 9 :  Mftcbtit:  Officer  and  a 
Gentleman  &J0.  9.1S;Or^l:  Jungle  Book' 
4. 6. '8;  Orta:  Annie  4,630, 9;  Oraa:  Mad 
Max:  Rob::  Night  of  San  Lorenzo: 
Seuradar:  Six  Weeks  7.  9.15:  Bbyrati  ' 
Ha 'mu:  The  Verdict' 6  A5,  9:  brad. 
Mteeunu  Kt«eBu5&B.'6r9:  Ctaraa.  05eT. 
Fiddler  en  the  Roof _ 9.15:  The  Song  Re-.- 
nutini.  the.  Same  9.  IS:  OMwbtfd  Peau, 
d'Ane  4;  Queen.Kdly  7;  La  Jaconde9J9 

TEL  AVIV  4J9*-7.15»  9J§  *  -  1 

AHroby:  "Die  Good,  The  Bad  and  The  Ugly 
6. 9.30;  Bea-Xdmda;  World  According  to 


Garp  4.15.  7.  9J0;  Bctk  HaMhtnth; 
Imugc  Before  My  Eves.  Sun.  5;  QkbJ:  ■ 
b-T.  2.30. 4AQ.  7. 10. 9.401  Ckta  lz  Pinoe-  - 
drw  2  JO.  4  JO,  0J0,  g  JO;  Chee  3:  Diner 

4J0.,  7J5.  9J5:  Chen  4;  A  Hard  Day’s  - 
Night  lo JO,  £  then  continuously  from 
1  JO:  Chem  5:4 JO,  7,  9  JO  Oama_ 
Om:... Eskimo  Limon;  Claema  Tea: 
closed;  Dehti:  The  Verdict  7, 9  JO;  Dtfv*. 
U:  Angle  oT  Hit  9 JO;  Water  Bibles  7J5^, 
.Sex  film.  12.15  midnight;  CtimUudct 
As;  Gat  Officer  and  a  Gentleman  4J0. 7.  '■ 

WOiGortoa:  Tempest  4J0, 7, 930;»fr 

Ftist  Blood;  Lev  li  dairde  Femme; 
ofSan  Lbrema)7.15.9J0;  UanriSunuurt 
Lovers;  Maxim:  Nurit  II;  MrariMt  ' 
-  A  irate-  -~4,  7.  9& h  Oilyt  Drl  -No; 
Furts;  Gregory’s  Girl.  JO-12,  i  .4  - 

S-WdB  4Ja,7,  9 JO;  Smtibr  Ydong 
OQrtors  in  Love;  TchHiL-  Mdpty  PythOB.  - 

»e|  Avjv  Mixia:  DraaghUman*/  , 
Contract tTd  Avlvr  Blade  Ronnw;  Beth 
HatefatMth  —  Jewish  Oaranthefwi 
Image  Before  My  Lyes  4JQ  only- ; 


Haifa  <£45, » 

From  Mao-  to  Mozart  6A5.  9i  i' 
AapUOeatre:  Find  Blood:  Anwoe:  Besl  V 
UUe  Whorehouse  in  Texas;  Aiwa*. 
Nu«  tl-.Cktmi  E-T^  Gi*r:Tbe  Ju«t-  •  | 


A  mu  red  rd  6.30.  9f-  Finocchio  - 
5wL,  1 1  a-mn  3.J0j  T>^  Wed-_Thw-.  ■ 

.  -Peer:  Officer  and  .t  Gentleman  4, 6..30, 
Rea;  World.  According  to- Oorp 
hiy-  Mother  the  General  4;  vwnfi 
.Cabaret  6.45.  9.15;  Watership  Downt 
.  HJ0.5;. 

:  RAMAT  GAN 

An son;  Best  Little  Whorehouse  in  Texas- h 
:  9 JO;  pmocchio  4. 6. 8;  Klar  HumcraUahc , 
Victor  Victoria.  Moo:  7.  IS.  9.15;  Misriog, 
Tue,We<L,Thur.7.1S,  9.15;  LBy:  Summer 
Loven-7.15. 9J0:  Oatis:  E.T.  4. 7, 9JQi 
Oidra:  Nurit'll  7.15.  9 JO:  RaraaF.Gaa! 
Ahole  4. 7.9J0r,  ..  -  i 

JJERZLTYA  ■  -  -  l 

.  TKeret:  Nurit  l(  4,  7.15, 9.15  r  * 

NETANYA 

EMher:  Ftrif  Blood  7. 9.15 
HOLON  . 

Mlgdal:  Officer  and  a  Gentleman  4Jft 
.'7.15,- 9  JO;  Savoyr  Blade- Runner,  Son.  10  f 
p.m^  Mon.  7.15.  9J0.  Tue^  WctL  Thur. 
4JO.T.I5.9JO 

RAMAT  HASHARON 
Stars  Young  Love.  Mcn.-Thur.  7;  M 


summer.  Night's  .Sex  Comedy.  Shn, 
OlJO-Motu  Wed-  Thur.  9  JO:  Man 
PcU  to  Earth.  Mon.  1J0^  Tae.’-9 

Professor  Obappears  in  London,1' 

•  Mattel l  Anu  Toe.  4; Sect  Madness, 
2J(L  Tue-.U  aou -Wed„  .Tfaiir.  4  v. 


bmmanuetle  6  jion»iop: 


Mr 

m: ' 


take 

safari 


Tirat  Hacarmel  draw 

with  Beersheba 


J*-  -  SWRDBl  JAP).. ; — -Finland’s  Ari 
J  ..Vniaiienw  bJoeRuing’  from  other 
*  drivers  iDtoblemc  « 


2  ^NversV  problems,.  piloted  his  Opel 

5  SSSa?3S5aa 

%  ■  Killy,  bdled  as  the  world's  louahest 

%  cats-  ■ 

^  *  “It  is  like  a  big  gift”,  the  blond 
*  tP"  ^/'Porters  at  u,e  finish 
capp. .s,  We  have  a-reallv  good 
a*  reason- tb.bfr  happy  today."* 

%  ^.Finishing  second  and  third 
h  respectively  were  fellow- 
i!*  Mikkola  in  an  Audi 

j- Quauro  and  another  Audi  Driver 
i^aMichele  -M  out  on  of  France  .a’ 
driver. 

aJs^feenya’s  Vic  Preston  Junior 
salfhOSe  Aud1  Quattro  had  an  almost 
.  lead  barring  serious 
^SfPt’blerns.  lefl  the  road  in  a  blinding 
^  storm  on  Sunday  night. 

Audi  hit  a  stone  embedded  in 
Ethe.  road,  spun,  and  crashed. 
£:Whe -31-year-old  Miss  Mou'ton  in 
F:Wr  first-  safari  attempt,  described 
Uijte  ru^ed  conditions  of  the  Kenya 
(KfcvenL  as  “very  speciaL  There’s  no 

^1 In  mmn9n>  In  . 


By  PAUL  KOHN  penalty  spot  scored  for  Maecuhi. 

Post  Sports  Reporter  Two  goals-  in  one  minute  were 

TKL  AVIV.  -  Third  division  stfored  &  Ram  at  Amidar.  Gil  Lan- 
Hapoe!  Tirat  Hacarmel  pulled  off  dau  &i,ve  Hapoel  Tel  Aviv  the  lead 
the  surprise  result  of  the  Stale  Cup  ,n  ,ninulc-  and  Avi  Op- 

matchcs  yesterday,  holding  Hapocl  Pc,,bwm  levelled  immediately  the 


Q  I  .  '  - j  1  I1UUVWI 

Beersheba  or  the  National  League 
to  u  13-0  draw  in  the  Negev  City.  The 
teams  will  replay  in  Tirat  Hacarmel 
next  week. 


Both  Hapoel  and  Maccabi  Tel 
Aviv  had  to  struggle  into  extra  time 
ociore  beating  Second  Division 
teams,  Rumnl  Amidar  and  Hapoel 
Kiryai  Shmona. 


The  besr  game  of  the  day  was  at 
ihe  winter  stadium  in  Ramat  Gan. 
where  Maccabi  Haifa  came  through 
2- T  against  Hakoah.  The  home  team 
had  most  of  the  play  and  were  un¬ 
lucky  to  lose,  mainly  as  a  result  of 
the  performance  of  one  Haifa 
player,  veteran  Baruch  Maman.  It 
was  his  pin-point  pass  in  the  22nd 
minute  that  enabled  Moshe 
Selektor  to  open  the  scoring  for 
Haifa.  Herzl'  Hasson  equalized  for 
Hakoah  in  the  48th  minute,  but 
another  brilliant  Maman  pass 
enabled  Reuven  Held  to  head  the 
Haifa  winner  in  the  70th  minute. 

Two  goals  in  one  minute,  the 


Ifl rEVCin- 10  very  special.  There’s  no  V”  . *. 

way.  to  compare  it.  to  another  race.  *wo  S°a<s  in  one  minute,  the 

pjhere’5  no  way  to  go  Pat  out  all  the  ,,d  j111^  93rd  °r  Ihc  game’ 
him*  If  you  go  flat  out, 'you  don’t  pU  ed  *Jac<;ab,t  Tel  Aviv  through 
iigoish. -Third  position  is  not  so  bad.  nortJei?.e.rs  rrom 

Em  very  happv.  Now,  1  think  we  et>  ^  *ya‘  Sh™on*-  Menashe  Shimonov 
10 the  swimming  pool.’’  ■*  and  Moshe  Schweilzer  the 

*  A- Kenyan  journalist  asked  her  _  ' 

v«w  inevitable-  question  of  how  it  T  ^ ^-vl  M 

n  ^els  to  be  a  woman  competing  in  a  JulV©rDOOl  FRCC  Oil 
'■l!  gwrt  dominated  by  men.  She  shrug-  x  VAB. 

T  «cl t0  LONDON  (AP).  -  Ginger-haired 

.  .  .r  SE«d  °1T  any  st,  »r  David  Fairciough  scored 

t  '  15  a  d,sadvan_.  iwic.  and  Graeme  Souness  and 

^Wgebecause  orher  sex.  .  -Alan  Kennedy  adde<i  one  each  as 

®‘j.A  *?n  Press  the  ac-  runaway  league’s  leaders  Liverpool 

ifelerator  as  fast  as  the  next  guy.”  crushed  Manchester  City  4-0  at 

tfl’Spe.said.  She  can  turn  the  wheel  Maine  Road  on  Monday,  and  in- 

uj-yist  as .  quickly.  What  counts  is  a  creased  their  lead  at  the  top  of  the 

w.iduestion  of  reaction  limes  and  English  First  Division  soccer 

jinking  ahead.  Us  not  a  question  standings  to  )6  points.  ' 

pf  brute  farce.  The  win  meant  that  Rrth  PaicJeu’e 


i 'I  score  held  until  extra  lime,  when 
fell  Cohen.  Shabtay  Levy  and 
Maurice  Jano  added  three  more 
Hapoel  goals. 

In  the  only  encounter  between 
iwo  National  League  teams,  Lod 
beat  Maccabi  Yavne  1-0,  thanks  to 
:i  Yitzhak  Naaman  goal  in  the  46th 
minute. 

Maccabi  Netanya  made  short 
work  nf  Hapoel  Ashkelon.  winning 
4-1  through  goals  by  Benny  Lamm. 
David  La  vie.  Oded  Muchness  and 
Moshe  Guriani.  Rami  Yitzhak  was 
Ashkclon's  scorer.  Hapoel 
Jerusalem  had  their  expected  sm¬ 
ooth  passage  to  the  last  eight  with  a 
3-1  home  win  over  Fourth  Division 
learn  Maccabi  Lazarus  Holon. 
Avraham  Ben  David  and  Eli  Cohen 
were  the  Jerusalem  scorers.  Daabul 
notched  the  Holon  goal. 

Betar  Jerusalem"  play  Hapoel 
Ychud  at  YMCA  in  a  cup  match  to¬ 
day.  rhe  quarter -finals  to  be  played 

on  April  26. 


K.imui  Anud.tr  I.  Hjp.  Tx  d  (niter cum  limej 
M.tc  I A  2.  Kirv.ti  Shmunj  0  tatter  cxtrti  lime) 
M.ip  J’lni  l.  l-JAtrus  Hulun  f 
Nci.mi.i  -1.  Avhldon  I 
I  ...I  l  .  X:nn«  t« 

II. it. |.  M.ic.  l/arlj  2 
Bcefstichu  »».  Tirat  Huctirmcl  tl 


^iOLOGNE  (Reuter).  —  A  sen¬ 
sational  5-0  semi-final  victory 
^Serdiijnby  Second  Division  For- 
.Cologne  over  Bonissia  Don¬ 
ald  means  that  this  year’s  West 
SerinairSotrcer  cup  final,  will  be  an' 
^Cologne  alTaif.  :  -  * 

.  j.  flaying  at  home  before  a  capacity 
T-wwd  pf  14.000,  Foituna  stunned 
•-Russia  with  three  goalsin  the  first 
^minutes  and  wrapped*  matters  up 
:^ith  two  in  the  last  three  minutes. 

In  the  final  on  June  11  they  piay 
neighbours  1st  FC  Cologne,  who  on 
jj^turday  beat  VFB  Stuttgart  3^2>iiv 
-Titra  time,  in  the  othe'r  semi-final, 
Iso  prayed  (ijt'thjs  the  Rhine. 


LONDON  (AP).  Ginger-haired 
st.  ^r  David  Fairciough  scored 
twic«.  and  Graeme  Souness  and 
-Alan  Kennedy  added  one  each  as 
runaway  league’s  leaders  Liverpool 
crushed  Manchester  City  4-0  at 
Maine  Road  on  Monday,  and  in¬ 
creased  their  lead  at  the  top  of  the 
English  First  Division  soccer 
standings  to  )6  points.  ' 

The  win  meant  that  Bob  Paisley’s 
team,  virtual  champions  already, 
need  just  LI  more  points  from  the 
last  eight  matches  to  wrap  up  the 
league  title. 

With  Manchester  United  drawing 
0-0  at  Sunderland,  Watford  moved 
back  into  second  place  after  a 
dramatic  5-2  home  win  over 
neighbours  Luton.  Luton,  desperate 
for  points  in  their  bid  to  avoid 
relegation,  took  a  2-1  lead  early  in 
ihe  first  half  but  later  had  Yugoslav 
midfielder  Raddy  Antic  send  off 
and  slumped  to  their  fourth -succes¬ 
sive  defeat. 

-  But  two  of  Luton's  rivals  at  the 
bottom  failed  to  take  advantage  of 
the  situation.  In  two  other  Easter 
Monday  local  “deities”  —  there 
were  14  altogether  —  Nortvich  were 


Wolverhampton  dropped  two 
valuable  points  in  a  2-2  home  draw 
with  Shrewsbury. 


Division  One 
Aston  Villa  I.  Birmingham  0 
Eterlon  J,  Stoke  I 
Manchester  <1.  Liverpool  4 
Norwich  U,  Ipswich  0 
Notts.  2,  WBA  I 
Sunderland,  0  Manchester  U  D 
Tottenham  5,  Annul  D 
Watford  5,  Luton  2 

>  Division  Two 

Blackburn  ],  Burnley  II 
Charlton  2.  Crystal  Palace  I 
Chelsea  0.  QPR  2 
Derby  0,  Newcastle  2 
Grimsby,  I,  Rotherham  2 
Sheffield  I),  Barnsley  I 
Wolverhampton  2.  Stombury  I 


STANDINGS 


h"D2  win*  nun 

pMERlCAN  ISRAEL  BANK  LTD.  ^ 


‘  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  ; 

•  *  •  -  i:*^3  ’ 

f  !:  ..  Friday’s  foreign  exchange  rates 
.j--  against  the  Israel  Sbokel.  ror 

D2.  dollar  transactions  under  $3 ,000. . 
— ^  and  transactions  or  other  currencies 
'  under  the  equivalent  of  1500. 


vWKti  KM 

S  effing 
.  39.8715 
16.4198 
iq  IR44 

Bnyim 

39.4764 

16.2571 

18.9744 

m  jn  tn  r  n 

Hatting 
french  FR 

j  9.  i  im 

88.9500 

58.3658  ' 

5.4769 

5.4225'- 

i-lUchC 

14.5918. 

1 4.4468-, 

'**  Iranian  SB  (101 

23.3576 

23.1361 

frredfehXR 

“  6.3021 

5.2495 

■anfchKR  ' 

4.6579 

4.61 17 

JorwegLmTCR 

5.5224 

5.4676 

iflnsb  MX 

7.2891 

7.2168 

aaadianS 

32.3239 

32.0035. 

aiwt- 

36.4027 

36.0419  - 

osttalianS 

34.4490 

34.1076 

algian  Con  110) 

8.2807 

8.1986 

olgian  Fin  1101  . 

.  8.0762 

'  7.9952 

(pi  100> 

16.6304 

16.4656' 

b  ti  an  Lire  f  1000) 

273832 

27.309B 

JO  ntfTERBANK  SPOT 
lATESe  FORWARD 
^'lATES  OR  GOLD  PRICE 
-  EUROPEAN  BANKS 
LOSED  FOR  EASTER, 
a^ROM  FRIDAY. 

.  "  •  '  -  "  ''  : 


•  I^Singham  lost  ii-0  At  A^pi^Villa,.^ 
”whcfc"Crary  'Sffaw"5£bred‘  with  ax" ' 
[  minutes  remaining.  ,  .  . 

In  North  '  London,  Tottenham  ‘ 
scored  their  biggest  win  over  their 
arch-rivals  Arsenal  for  71  years, 
r  thrashing  the  “Gunners”  5-0,  with 
'  two  goals ^apiece  from  MarlrFalco 
and  CHris^Hughton  and  one  from 
Alan  Braril,  his  first  .for  the  club. 

in  the  Second  Division,  Queen's 
Park  Rangers  increased  their  lead  at 
the  -fop  to  four  points,  as 


LA 


DWELLINGS 


JERUSALEM 


RAMAT  HSHKOL  —  4  rooms  —  lower  Hoot 
—  small  building  —  visit  today.  Laigc  selec¬ 
tion  of  choice  apartments  in  all  of  Jerusalem. 
AMBASSADOR  02-668101-4. 


P 

W 

L 

D 

F 

A 

Pus. 

L  ivcrfHtnl 

.U 

23 

8 

3 

80 

26 

77 

WatlivJ 

35 

19 

4 

12 

63 

44 

61 

Mani‘hc«li:r  U 

33 

16 

n 

6 

45 

25" 

59 

Asmn  Villa 

35 

18 

4 

13 

52 

42 

58 

Stoke 

35 

15 

6 

14 

49 

51 

51 

Fonenh:ihi 

34 

14 

8 

12 

49 

43 

50 

Southampton 

34 

14 

8 

.12 

46 

48 

50 

Ipswich 

35 

13 

10 

12 

53 

41 

49 

Nulls  K. 

34 

14 

7 

13 

45 

42 

49 

bverton 

35 

13 

9 

13 

53 

44 

48 

WBA 

35 

12 

n 

12 

46 

43 

47 

Went  Hunt 

33 

14 

4 

15 

50 

50 

46 

Arsenal 

34 

12 

10 

12 

44 

46 

46 

Lov  ciiirv 

33 

12 

K 

13 

41 

47 

44 

-^iiniW-laHil 

■34 

:ll 

II 

12 

40 

47 

44 

•Nutts 

3fc 

13 

5 

IS  49- 

64 

44 

*  Manchester  L. 

36 

•tl 

8 

17 

43 

63 

41 

Norwich 

34 

9 

U1 

15 

36 

52 

37 

Swansea 

34 

9 

9 

16 

44 

50 

36 

Birmingham 

34 

7 

13 

14 

31 

46 

34 

Luton 

33 

8 

10 

15 

52 

70 

34 

Brighton 

34 

8 

IU 

16 

33 

60 

34 

Division  Two 

34 

1*1 

5 

7 

66 

2S 

71 

W  oJvc» 

35 

19 

10 

6 

60 

36 

67 

Fulham 

33 

17 

8 

8 

56 

37 

59 

Leicester 

34 

16 

6 

1Z 

61 

38 

54 

Barnsley 

34 

14 

111 

10 

51 

42 

52 

Leeds 

33 

12 

15 

b 

43 

37 

51 

Shrewsbury 

35 

13 

(1 

11 

44 

44 

50 

Oldham 

34 

II 

16 

7 

50 

37 

49 

Sheffield 

34 

12 

13 

9 

49 

39 

49 

Newcastle 

34 

12 

12 

10 

53 

45 

48 

Blackburn 

35 

12 

10 

13 

46 

49 

46 

CiTiimby 

35 

12' 

7 

lb 

43 

61 

43 

Middlohnuioh 

34 

a 

12 

13 

38 

bl 

39 

Otnrlum 

34 

II 

6 

17 

4B 

73 

39 

Bolton 

34 

10 

* 

16 

39 

49 

38 

Rotherham 

35 

9 

II 

15 

36 

55 

38 

Oertiv- 

34 

7 

lb 

ll 

3V 

47 

37 

Cambridge 

34 

9 

10 

15 

33 

50 

37 

Osstul  Palace 

34 

8 

12 

14 

33 

42 

36 

Burnlev 

32 

9 

5 

18 

46 

54 

B  AYIT  VEGAN  —  4  rooms  —  small  building 
—  lower  rtoor  —  arrange  lo  visit  now.  Large 
selection  of  choice  apartments  in  all  of 
Jerusalem.  AMBASSADOR  02-668I0M. 

/fiiHi  f  if  fifii  ifNf  mmiumimi  niififf  run » 

INSURANCE 


Lord  Kitsch 
win  softball 


Hd  Gedaioff  pitched  a  spec¬ 
tacular  one-hitter  to  enable  Lord 
lowest 'Rates,  household,  business,  life  j  Kitsch  of  Jerusalem  to  squash  Kib- 


insunuice.  Free  quote  m  English.  GOSHEN,  j  jjUtz  £jn-Dor  Melons  very  flat  14-2 


.  Tcl..G3;7l76l'l-  . 

iwiiiumiufuiuiiiuiuimmtmniimmiimiiuuiiiiKUHi 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


on  Saturday  in  the  capital.  Lord 
Kitsch  had  a  balanced  20-hii  attack, 
with  several  outstanding  defence 
plays  by  right-fielder  Rafi  Am  kraut. 


ft  ITS  D  ITIIZRAKI  BAflK  § 


DM  PARE.  YOUR  MONEY  EAPvNS  MORE 


DOLL  AH  PA2"  AND  "EURO  PAZ"  PRICES  I 

nil 


FOR  3-4. 


PURCHASE  |  SALE 


3 


aau  DOLLAR 

•REAL  BRITAIN  STERLING 


J9.4756  39.J1724  : 

58.3449  58.9314 

16.4490 

5.4314 5.4860  „ 
14.4546"  14.5999' 


39.OT00  '40J2700 
52-7400  59^200 


16.1100  -  J  6.61 00 
5.1800  5.5400. 


'  18.9331. 
5-2574 . 
5.4789 
4.5859 
*'  7JI80 


14-2000  14.7500 

18.7300  19-3100  ‘ 


32.0496.  .32.3718 . 
;  34 .0955  ,34y438V_ 


31.4600  32A900 
323300  35.0900 


36JJ474  -.  36.4098 
8.19^3  8.2757- 


28.2900  38.3200 


23.1121  -  23.3445 
273187  27.5934 


4  22.6700  23.5800 
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SECRETARY 


Fluent  in  English  and  Hebrew. 
Good  typing  in  English. 
Hebrew  typing  an  asset. 
Working  hours  8.00  a.rtj.  to  5.00 
p.m.t  five  day  work-week. 
For  appointment,  call  03 -49 192 2 
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By  JACK  LEON 
Post  Sports  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Israeli  boys  walked 
off  with  all  the  top  honours  on  Sun¬ 
day  in  the  12th  Asian  Junior  Tennis 
Championships  in  Hongkong,  with 
Amos  Mansdorf  beating  his  team¬ 
mate  Oded  Yaakov  6-2.  6-1  in  the 
singles  final  and  the  two  youngsters 
then  combining  to  win  the  doubles 
title. 

The  14-nation  meet  —  organized 
by  the  .Asian  Tennis  Federation  — 
marked  the  now  rare  appearance  of 
Israel  in  Asian  sporting  competi¬ 
tion  .  For  this  reason,  local  Tennis 
Association  chaiman  David  Hamik 
described  the  great  performance  in 
Hongkong  as  being  “a  major  suc¬ 
cess  for  Israel  from  boLh  the 
sporting  and  political  aspects.”  The 
Association  sent  the  team  to 
Hongkong  with  the  help  of  the 
Foreign  Ministry. 

Mansdorf  became  the  first  Israeli 
to  capture  the  singles  crown  in  what 
was  this  country's  fifth  outing  to 
date  in  the  Asian  Under-19  Junior 
Championships.  For  the  two  17- 
year-olds,  their  6-2,  6-2  last-round 
victory  over  a  Japanese  pairing  also 


Em. 


Amos  Mansdorf.  (Uri  Keren! 


gave  Israel  her  first  doubles  title  at 
the  event. 

The  Asian  Championships  are 
part  or  the  International  Tennis 
Federation’s  Junior  World  Ranking 
Circuit,  the  junior  equivalent  of  the 
men's  and  women’s  pro  circuits. 
MansdorFs  singles  triumph  was 
worth  a  massive  100  ranking  points, 
while  Yaakov  gained  80  points  for 
finishing  as  runner-up.  The  boys 
each  earned  80  doubles  points  for 
their  victory. 

Mansdorf  took  31st  place  in  last 
year’s  ITF  singles  rankings  and 
22nd  in  1981.  For  Yaakov, 
Hongkong  marked  his  first  success 
on  the  circuit. 


Mats  Wilander  in  action  against  Mel  Purcell  at  Monte  Carlo. 
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Bloom  stars  in  Pessah  tourney 


The  King  abdicates, 
long  live  the  Kings 


MONTE  CARLO  (AP).  —  Mats 
Wilander  of  Sweden  stepped  out  of 
Bjorn  Borg’s  shadow  on  Sunday,  by 
beating  American  Mel  Purcell  6-1, 
6-2.  6-3  to  capture  the  S300.000 
Monte  Carlo  Open  Tennis  tourna¬ 
ment  and  to  claim  the  title  of  the 
world's  best  clay  court  player. 

The  1 8-year-old  Wilander  has 
been  the  top  Swedish  pro  on  the 
Grand  Prix  tour  for  a  year,  but  his 
countryman  Borg  had  been  the  top' 
topic  of  conversation  until  his 
retirement  on  Thursday. 

Last  year,  Wilander  became  the 
youngest  player  in  history  to  win  the 
French  Open  clay  court  tourna¬ 
ment.  He  is  ranked  eighth  in  the 
world,  and  he  is  arguably  the  best 
player  around  on  that  surface. 

On  Sunday  ,  he  easily 
dominated  ths  23-year-old  Purcell, 
out-hitting  him  and  passing  him  at 


back  patiently  at  the  baseline 
returning  everything  in  sight  and 
waiting  for  their  opponent's  mis¬ 
takes. 

And  Wilander,  who  usually  bris¬ 
tles  at  comparisons  with  Borg, 
revealed  on  Sunday  that  they  have 
something  else  in  common:  he  also 
plans  to  make  this  tax-lenient  prin¬ 
cipality  by  the  sea  his  official 
residence,  just  like  Borg. 

Borg  moved  here  eight  years  ago 
to  try  to  protect  his  multimiilion- 
doilar  annual  earnings  from  heavy 
Swedish  income  taxes.  Wilander 
told  reporters  he  has  been  living 
here  for  two  weeks  and  plans  to 
slay. 

"I  guess  Swedes  just  like 
Monaco,  or  maybe  the  people  of 
Monaco  just  like  Swedes,”  he  dead- 
panned. 

Meanwhile,  in  Tokyo,  Billie  Jean  , 


Post  Sports  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Shahax  Perkis  and 
Orly  Bialosiocki  yesterday  won  the 
men's  and  women's  singles'  titles  at 
the  Israel  Tennis  Association's  an¬ 
nual  Pessah  International  Cham¬ 
pionships.  with  a  crowd  of  1.200 
people  on  hand  at  the  Israel  Tennis 
Centre  in  Ramat  Hasharon  to  see 
some  fine  tennis.  Top-seeded  Perkis 
came  through  7-5,  1-6,  6-1  against 
unseeded  Gilad  Bloom,  while  no.  2 
seed  Bialastocki  beat  no.  4  Sagit 
Doron  5-7,  6-1,  6-0. 

Sixteen-year-old  Bloom,  the 
“surprise  packet”  of  the  week-long 


meet,  put  out  second-seeded  Ban 
Sherr  6-4.  6-4  in  Friday's  semi-finals 
having  earlier  defeated  no.2  seed 
Tommy  Frischer.  Perkis,  20,  beat 
Shai  Puni  6-1,  6-4  in  the  other  semi¬ 
final. 

Fast-improving  Doron,  17,  upset 
top-seeded  Rakefet  Binyamini  2-6, 
6-4.  7-6  (8-6)  in  a  marathon  three- 
hour  women's  semi-final. 
Bialastocki,  19,  in  contrast  con¬ 
ceded  only  one  game  to  no.3  seed 
Ruthi  Sverdioff. 

The  doubles  titles  went  to  Shai 
Puni-Sleve  Rosenberg  and 
B  ialastocki-Binyamini. 


50  overseas  players 
in  Ashkelon  tourney 


will  when  Purcell  tried  to  attaekdifc^HCing  and  Sharon  Walsh  of  the'U.S. 


*‘I  did  well  to  win  six  games. 
That’s  how  well  he  was  playing,” 
said  Purcell,  ranked  30th  in  the 
world.  “He’s  definitely  the  best  clay 
courier  around  now  that  Borg's 
gone.” 

Wilander  may  never  dominate 
tennis  the  way  Borg  did,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  comparisons  with  Borg 
will  dog  his  career  for  at  least  a 
while  to  come. 

Wilander  and  Borg  share  a 
wicked  two-handed  backhand  and 
both  players  have  the  ability  to  sit 


won  the  5150,000  Bridgestone 
Womens  Double  Tournament  on 
Sunday,  defeating  top-seeded 
fellow-Americans  Kathy  Jordan  and 
Anne  Smith  6-0.  6-1. 

King  and  Walsh,  who  were  fifth- 
seeded,  will  split  first  prize  money 
of  550,000.  It  was  the  fourth  cham¬ 
pionship  here  for  the  39-year-old 
King  and  the  first  for  the  31 -year- 
old  Walsh  since  the  (tournament 
was  inagurated  in  1975. 

King  told  the  audience  that  she  will 
compete  in  the  doubles  at  Wimheldon 
with  Chris  Evert  Lloyd. 


Rumanian  gymnasts  in  Hapoel  games 

By  PAUL  KOHN  The  six  strong  Rumanian  squad 

Olympic  gymnast  champion  will  be  the  strongest  gymnastic  team 


AmiJia  Aberle  and  the  legendary 
Nadia  Comaneci,  now  a  ripe  21 
years  old,  will  lead  the  gymnastic 
team  of  Rumania  to  the  12th 
Hapocl  Games,  Hapoel  HO  has  an- 
nnounced.  The  Hapoel  Games  will 
take  place  from  May  l  to  7. 


The  six  strong  Rumanian  squad 
will  be  the  strongest  gymnastic  team 
yet  to  appear  in  Israel.  Aberle  also 
won  the  world  championships  in 
Dallas  at  ground  exercises,  bimitrjo 
Turner  was  world  champion  in 
1979  at  trampoline  jumps. 
Comaneci  won  five  Olympic  gold 
medals  in  Montreal  in  1976. 


Windies  on  top  in  third  Test 


GEORGETOWN.  Guyana  (AP).  — 
The  West  Indies  built  up  a  sizeable 
first  innings  total  of  468  on  the  third 
day  of  the  third  cricket  test  match 
against  India  on  Sunday,  but,  with 
only  two  more  days  to  play,  India 
should  get  a  draw. 

The  West  Indies  saw  their  star 
batsman  Vivian  Richards  take  a 
boundary  off  the  last  ball  of  the  first 
over  from  medium-pacer  Baiwinder 
Singh  Sandhu  to  complete  his 
fourteenth  Test  century  in  his  fif¬ 
tieth  Test.  But  he  could  only  take 
his  97  not  out  to  109.  It  was  a 
seventh  wicket  partnership  between 
West  Indies  captain  Clive  Lloyd, 
who  made  81.  and  wicketkeeper 
Jeffrey  Dujon  (47)  which  provided 


the  basis  for  the  extension  of  the 
West  Indian  innings. 


By  JACK  LEON 

TEL  AVIV.  —  More  than  50 
overseas  players  from  15  countries 
and  35  locals  headed  by  Shlomo 
Glickstein  have  entered  the  Israel 
Tennis  Association’s  $25,000  ATP 
(Association  of  Tennis  Profes¬ 
sionals^  “DubekGupV-  tournament, 
scheduled -for  next  week  at  th« 
Ashkelon  tennis  centre.  The  April 
1 1  to  16  meet  will  be  preceded  by  a 
two-day  qualifying  event  in  .-ingles 
Tor  Lhe  main  draw  of  32.  Ashkelon- 
born  Glickstein,  25,  the  lop  seed, 
will  open  his  challenge  on  his  home¬ 
town  courts  on  April  12. 

It  was  in  the  Israel  Tennis 
Centre’s  $25,000  ATP  Tournament 
in  1978  that  Glickstein  made  his 
professional  debut,  winning  three 
singles  matches  to  reach  the  semi¬ 
finals.  His  reward  was  15  points  on 
the  ATP  computer,  which  gave  him 
a  world  ranking  of  306.  The  long¬ 
time  Israel  champion  participated 
in  a  525,000  meet  for  four  years, 
having  in  the  meantime  graduated 
to  Grand  Prix  and  invitation  events 
worth  up  to  5700,000  in  prize 
money. 

With  the  seedings  based  on  cur¬ 
rent  ATP  computer  rankings,  the 
second  and  third  seeds  in  Ashkelon 
will  be  Austrian  Davis  Cup  players 
Robert  Reininger  and  Hans-Peter 
Kandler,  respectively  161  and  176  in 
the  world.  Other  seeds  are  South 
African  Schalk  van  der  Merwe, 
American  Mike  Barr  and  Colin 
Dowdesweli  of  Switzerland,  a 
former  Wimbledon  men’s  doubles 
runner-up,  who  won  the  ITA’s  1976 


Pessah  International  tournament 
that  inaugurated  the  Israel  Tennis 
Centre's  Ramat  Hasharon  courts, 
and  Austrian  Peter  Feigl,  runner-up 
to  Dutchman  Tom  Okker  at  the 
Tennis  Centre’s  ATF  tournament 
five  years  ago.. 

The  pnly  other  Israeli  among  lhe; 
22-direct-entries  is  David  Schneider, 
who  has  now  slumped  to  313  in  the 
rankings.  The  list  closes'  with 
Rodney  Crowley,  of  the  U.S.,  335 
on  the  computer.  Haifaite  Shahar 
Perkis,  with  little  opportunity  to 
play  the  pro  circuit  at  present 
because  of  his  army  service,  is 
around  500  in  the  standings. 

The  highly-rated  Perkis  seems 
certain  to  be'  one  of  the  three 
specially-invited  “wild  card”  entries 
in  the  main  draw,  and  tournament 
director  Zvi  Meyer  said  on  Friday 
that  at  least  20  places  in  the  qualify¬ 
ing  meet  will  be  reserved  for  ■ 
Israelis.  The  four  semifinalists  in 
these  preliminaries  go  through  to 
the  main  draw,  and  each  win 
automatically  wins  one  ATP  com¬ 
puter  point,  which  is  often  in¬ 
valuable  in  giving  players  direct 
entry  to  ATP  satellite -circuit  com¬ 
petition.  The  .Ashkelon  tournament 
also  includes  a  16-team  doubles 
event. 


This  will  be  the  country’s  first  pro 
tennis  tournament  to  be  held  out¬ 
side  the  Tef  Aviv  area.  The  17- 
court.  beautifully-appointed 
Ashekelon  Tennis  Centre,  opened 
18  months  ago,  has  a  centre-court 
stadium  with  seating  for  2,000  peo¬ 
ple. 


Available  again  in  one  volume! 


David  Roberts:  The  Holy  Land 


Five  volumes  in  one:  Jerusalem,  Galilee  and  Lebanon, 

Judea  and  the  Jordan  River,  Samaria  an d_ Idumea,  and  the  Desert 


The  sports  pages  are  edited  by  Philip 
GH/on  and  Yaron  Kenan. 
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Our  telephone  number  was  changed 
•  on  April  1  to 


These  serene  depictions  of  the 
Holy  Land  have  delighted  art 
lovers  and  orientalists  for  more 
than  100  years.  The  complete 
work  Df  19th-century  artist 
David  Roberts  is  available  in  a 
beautiful,  modern  edition 
published  by  Terra  Sancta  Arts 
Ltd.,  Tel  Aviv- 

The  Holy  Land  contains  123  full- 
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in  their  original  size} 
photographed  from  the  1842 
first  edition  of  hand- coloured 
prints  now  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  Library,  London. 
The  current  edition  is  a  388-page 
volume,  size  24  z  33.5  cm.  (9K” 
x  1354”)  printed  on  superior 
quality,  170-gram  paper,  with 
boxed,  gold-printed  binding. 
David  Roberts 1 25  lithographs  of 
Jerusalem  are  abo  available  in  a 
separate  edition  of  BO  pages. 


Each  lithograph  depicts  e  scene 
of  the  Holy  Land  as  seen  by 
Roberts  in  the  mid- 19th  century. 
Opposite  each  is  a  colour 
photograph  of  the  same  scene  as 


To:  THE  JERUSALEM  POST,  P.O.  Box  81,  91000  Jerusalem 
Please  send  me  the  David  Roberts  book  indicated  below.  My 
cheque  is  enclosed,  payable  to  The  Jerusalem  Post. 

Q  The  Holy  Land,  at  IS  3800 
P  Jerusalem,  at  IS  13S0 


photograph  of  the  same  scene  as 
it  appears  today.  Accompanying 
text  is  excerpted  from  the 
original  1842  text  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Crolly,  with  portions  of  Roberts' 
journal  of  the  trip.  Introductions 
are  by  Jerusalem  Msyor  Teddy 
Eollek  and  Prof.  Menashe  Har- 
El. 
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?&ank  that  sgeaks  your  'language 


Scitex  Corp.  Ltd.,  Herzliya 


Name  (please  print) . . 

Address..—....— — . . . . . 

City . - . Postal  code - ........ — . 

TeL . . . . . . 

Prices,  are  subject  to  change.  This  coupon  will  he  honoured 
through  April  15,  1983. 


The  Holy  Lapd:  IS  3800 

Jerusalem  only:  IS  1350 
Prices  include  VAT,  postage  and 
handling  in  Israel.  To  order,  511 
out  the  form  below  and  mall  It, 
with  your  cheque,  to  The 
Jerusalem  Post,  P.O.  Box  81, 
91000  Jerusalem. 
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Frozen  attitude 


THE  U.S.  FREEZE,  now  reaffirmed  by  President  Ronald 
■  Reagan,  on  the  delivery  of  75  F- 16  jet  fighters  to  Israel,  will 
not  affect  this  country's  defensive  capability  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  earliest  expected  date  for  the  supply  of  these 
powerful  aircraft  has  all  along  been  1985.  Mr.  Reagan’s  state- 
ment  Iasi  Thursday  that  he  could  not  authorize  the  shipment 
so  long  as  the  IDF  remained  “in  the  position  of  occupying 
another  country”  can  have  only  a  psychological,  but  not  a 
military,  effect. 

Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  has  nevertheless  taken 
umbrage  at  Mr.  Reagan's  allegation  that  Israel  was  an  oc¬ 
cupier  in  Lebanon.  “Israel.”  he  retorted,  “has  no  territorial 
designs  on  Lebanon.”  But  Mr.  Reagan,  unlike  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  last  Saturday,  did  not  claim  that 
this  country  wished  to  annex  any  portion  erf"  Lebanon.  The 
novelty  of  his  comment  on  the  subject  consisted  in  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  by  entering,  and  occupying.  Lebanon.  Israel  had  not 
been  acting  in  self-defence. 

For  that  reason,  he  implied,  so  long  as  Israel’s  troops  were 
in  Lebanon,  the  freeze  on  the  delivery  of  the  F-16$  had  to 
remain  in  force. 

That  kind  of  suggestion  would  have  caused  little  surprise 
had  it  been  made  by  Defence  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger. 
But  Tor  the  president  himself  to  lend  the  weight  of  his 
authority  to  it  was  rather  startling.  Mr.  Reagan  had  given  no 
prior  indication  that  he  believed  himself  to  be  barred  by  law 
from  asking  Congress  to  approve  the  sale  of  the  jets  to  Israel 
on  the  ground  that  Operation  Peace  for  Galilee  had  not  been  a 
war  of  self-defence. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Reagan  muffed  his  prepared  script:  at  any  rate, 
he  did  startle  a  number  of  persons  in  Washington,  not  all  of 
them  Israeli.  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  hastened  the 
following  day  to  correct  the  president  through  the  State 
Department's  spokesman.  Weapons  supplied  must  be  only  for 
purposes  of  legitimate  self-defence,  and  Israel's  continued 
presence,  in  Lebanon  raised  “concerns”  in  that  regard,  the 
spokesman  said.  “However,  the  president  was  not  stating  that 
he  was  making  a  determination  of  ineligibility  under  U.S. 
law.” 

That  was  a  distinct  improvement  on  the  original.  But  the 
spokesman  still  sought  to  foster  the  impression  that  the 
holding  up  of  the  F-I6s  was  a  function  of  the  war  in  Lebanon. 
In  fact,  the  failure  of  the  Reagan  administration  to  submit  the 
required  “notification"  to  Confess  regarding  the  aircraft  may 
be  traced  back  to  Israel's  bombing  of  the  Iraqi  nuclear  reactor 
in  June  1981. 

A  year  later,  when  the  Lebanese  war  took  a  turn  that  was 
not  exactly  to  Washington’s  liking,  the  original  decision  was 
invoked  afresh.  Yet  Mr.  Reagan’s  threat  to  stick  by  the  ban  so 
long  as  Israel  stayed  in  Lebanon  was  also,  by  implication,  a 
promise  that,  once  Israel  withdrew  from  Lebanon,  the  ban 
would  be  lifted,  and  there  would  be  no  further  extensions  of  it. 

There  is  thus  no  reason  for  undue  chagrin  over  the  presi¬ 
dent's  statement,  at  least  as  corrected,  especially  when  it  is 
noticed  that  other  valuable  U.S.  weapons  are  actually  in  the 
pipeline.  The  withholding  of  weapons  already  promised  has 
been  a  standard  means  of  American  political  pressure  on 
Israel  over  the  years,  and  fears  that  it  might  one  day  lead  to  an 
actual  rupture  have  so  far  been  found  exaggerated. 

For  all  that,  the  violent  reaction  of  some  Israeli  officials,  in¬ 
cluding  cabinet  ministers,  to  the  president’s  statement  is  un¬ 
derstandable.  Mr.  Reagan  completely  ignored  the  series  of 
very  substantial  concessions  made  by  this  country  in  the  past 
several  weeks  in  the  talks  on  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces 
from  Lebanon.  That  was  both  unfair  and  ungracious. 


POSTSCRIPTS 


J(YJ|  HUNGARY  may  be  the 
“merriest  barracks  in  the 
Communist  camp,”  but 
Hungarians  are  killing  themselves  in 
droves. 

The  Hungarian  suicide  rate, 
traditionally  the  highest  in  the  world 
ever  since  statisticians  began  keep¬ 
ing  records  on  it  shortly  before  the 
turn  of  this  century,  has  now 
reached  epidemic  proportions.  In 
1981,  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
figures  have  been  made  public,  4,- 
880  Hungarians  took  their  lives  —  a 
rate  of  45.6  per  100.000  population. 
No  one  seems  to  know  the  cause. 

The  rate  is  nearly  double  of  that 
in  neighbouring  Austria  and 


MTHE  RECENT  case  of 
R evjtaJ  Ronna,  19,  who 
has  written  a  novel  in¬ 
stead  of  a  final  exam  in  history  for 
matriculation,  is  not  the  first, 
although  it  is  the  best-publicized. 
Revital,  of  Beersheba,  is  merely  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  footsteps  of  seven 
I2th-graders  who.  three  years  ago, 
fought  the  bureaucratic  machine. 

The  seven,  also  from  Beersheba’s 
Comprehensive  High  School  Daled, 
decided,  along  with  their  teacher, 
that  writing  a  historical  novel  was 
more  of  a  challenge  and  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  writing  a  regular  ex¬ 
am.  Therefore,  despite  great  skep¬ 
ticism  and  pressure  (nobody  in  the 
Education  Ministry  had  an  idea  of 
how  to  grade  these  offerings),  the 
seven  pioneers  each  wrote  a  novel 
based  on  one  historic  figure  from 
the  time  of  the  Second  Temple. 

Most  of  them  got  very  high  marks 
—  both  for  actual  knowledge  and 
for  imagination  and  style.  —  L.M. 


Czechoslovakia,  the  countries  that 
have  always  ranked  second  and 
third  in  suicides  behind  Hungary, 
-and  three  times  higher  than  in,  for 
example,  the  U.S.,  Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia  or  France. 
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Pick  up  and  delivery  free 
TAMIR,  Rent-a-Car 
8  Kikar  Ha  atzma'ut. 
Netartya. 

Tel.  053-3183!  (day) 
053-25763  (night) 


Tour  Va'aleh 

WZO.  Aliyah  and  Absorption  Dept, 
invites  visitors  from  abroad  to  a 


ONE  DAY  TRIP  TO  CENTRAL  GALILEE 

Departing  from  Tel  Aviv  on  Wednesday,  April  6.  1983 
There  is  no  charge  fopthe  trip  but  the  sum  of  IS  1  SO  per  person  will 
be  collected  to  cover  costs  of  buffet  luncheon  at  a  mosnev. 

For  registration  and  further  details  call: 

03-25831 1  ext.  28.  or  03-266842 

Registration  Hours: 

Daily:  8  3.m.-1  p.m.  (Except  Saturdays  and  Holidays). 

Registration  closes:  Tues..  April  5.  12  noon. - 


THE  JEWISH  PEOPLE  arc  a 
polity,  that  is.  an  organized  body 
with  a  corporate  character,  as  well 
as  a  congeries  of  individuals  of  a 
particular  ethnic  background,  and  a 
religious  community.  Every  polity 
must  have  three  dimensions:  a 
political  dimension,  which  provides 
it  with  a  framework  with  governing 
institutions:  a  private  dimension, 
through  which  its  members  pursue 
their  own  needs  and  interests;  and  a 
civic  dimension  to  express  collec¬ 
tive  but  non-political  aspirations. 

However  much  a  people  needs 
political  power,  and  individuals 
need  room  for  their  private  pursuits, 
in  a  free  society  people  must  be  able 
and  willing  to  come  together  on  a 
voluntary  basis  to  pursue  common 
ends  and  must  have  the  space  in 
which  to  do  so.  These  are  the  three 
legs  of  the  stool  of  any  democratic 
society.  If  any  one  of  them  is  miss¬ 
ing  or  too  weak,  the  stool  will  even¬ 
tually  topple. 

The  very  nature  of  contemporary 
Jewry  assures  that  the  private  lives 
of  Jews  will  be  protected.  Since 
emancipation,  no  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  has  been  able  to  function  on 
any  basis  other  than  recognizing  the 
private  dimension,  unless  individual 
Jews  have  voluntarily  chosen  to  sur¬ 
render  their  private  authority  to 
some  Jewish  collectivity,  something 
relatively  Tew  have  done. 

Indeed,  it  was  the  effort  to  ac¬ 
climatize  Judaism  thoroughly  to 
modernity  that  was  at  least  partly 
responsible  for  the  Zionist  revolu¬ 
tion.  which  was  an  effort  to  restore 
a  collective  Jewish  presence  to  the 
world  arena,  in  keeping  with 
modernity,  that  presence  was 
eminently  political  by  design.  The 
Zionist  Movement  was  a  political 
movement,  and  the  World  Zionist 
Organization  not  only  accepted  its 
political  role  as  central,  but  has  also 
continued  to  function  primarily  as  a 
political  body  ever  since. 


THE  ZIONIST  movement  arose  as 
one  response  to  a  general  Jewish 
dissatisfaction  with  the  strictly 
private  approach  to  Judaism  and 
Jewish  existence.  Parallel  to  it, 
there  developed  other  bodies  in  the 
various  countries  of  the  Diaspora 
that  are  best  defined  as  civic  in 
character,  in  the  sense  that  their 
concern  was  primarily  to  improve 
ci vitas,  the  community,  rather  than 
to  capture  or  revolutionize  it,  to 
serve  the  public  needs  of  the  Jews, 
without  attempting  to  give  them 
overt  political  expression. 

Among  the  bodies  that  developed 
at  the  same  time  as  the  WZO  and  its 
constituent  parts  were  the  Jewish 
community  federations  of  the  U.S. 
Originally  federations  of  Jewish 
welfare  and  philanthropic  institu¬ 
tions.  they  became  the  foundation 


THE  1 1 -YEAR  peace  that  has  fol¬ 
lowed  17  years  of  civil  war  in 
southern  Sudan  is  in  danger  of  dis¬ 
integrating. 

African  rebels  calling  themselves 
“Anyanya  II”  are  reviving  the 
rebellion  against  the  mainly 
Moslem  Northern  Arabs. 
(“Anyanya”  means  “snake 
venom.’’) 

It  is  a  repetition  of  the  1956-72 
war  of  secession,  which  ended  when 
the  south,  predominantly  peopled 
by  Christians  and  followers  of 
traditional  religions,  was  granted 
local  autonomy  within  a  united 
Sudan. 

Many  Sudanese  blame  the  cur¬ 
rent  upheaval  on  Libyan  President 
-Muammar  Gaddafi,  who  was  al¬ 
leged  to  be  sending  in  arms  through 
Ethiopia  or  through  a  corridor  in 
northern  Chad  that  is  held  by  forces 
of  ousted  Chad  president  Goukouni 
Queddei.  Others  believed  the  arms 
were  entering  the  country  through 
the  southwest. 

Accusations  of  Libyan  in¬ 
terference  are  a  common  feature  of 
Sudanese  politics.  The  most  recent 
example  occurred  in  February, 
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NABLUS  ELECTIONS 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir.  —  In  his  article  of  March  15, 


David  Richardson  refers  to  those 
who  lost  the  1976  municipal  elec¬ 
tions,  and  the  possibility  of  their  re¬ 
entry  into  the  game. 

Kindly  note  that  at  that  time  i  was 
elected  as  a  member  of  the  Nablus 
Municipal  Council  and  Deputy- 
Mayor. 

I  have  no  business  interests  in 
Saudi  Arabia. 

ZAFER  MASR1 

Nablus. 


REFUSEUN1K 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir.  —  l  wish  to  draw  attention  to 
the  plight  of  my  friends  Alla, 
Emanuili  and  Misha  Smelianski  of 
Tashkentskaya  17,  Apt.  42, 
Moscow,  who,  on  March  31  of  this 
year,  will  have  been  waiting  12  years 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  for  Israel. 
This  makes  them  one  of  the  oldest 
refusednik  families. 

Emanuili  is  a  metallurgical 
engineer,  but,  since  his  application 
to  leave,  has  had  to  work  as  a  night 
watchman  on  a  very  meagre  wage. 

Their  sick  and  ageing  mother  in 
Israel  cries  and  prays  all  day  that 
she  may  be  granted  her  only  wish  in 
life,  to  see  her  children  before  she 
dies. 

Repealed  appeals  to  the  Soviet 
authorities,  including  Mr. 
Andropov,  have  so  far  been  ig¬ 
nored.  I  now  make  this  urgent  re¬ 
quest  to  those  in  authority  in  the 
USSR  to  make  a  humane  gesture 
and  reunite  the  Smelianski  family 
with  their  old  mother  in  Israel  whilst 
she  stilt  lives. 

LESLIE  DONN 

Manchester. 


A 


By  DANIEL  J.  ELAZAR 


stones  for  the  so-called  “non- 
Zionist”  —  or  more  accurately 
community  —  representatives  who 
now  share  control  of  the  Jewish 
Agency  with  the  WZO. 

Thus  in  the  U.S..  the  major 
Diaspora  centre,  and  in  other 
English-speaking  centres,  a  basis 
was  being  established  for  a  Jewish 
civic  life  parallel  to  the  Jewish 
political  life  being  developed  in 
Eretz  Ytsrael. 

U  is  not  entirely  surprising,  given 
the  circumstances,  that  precisely  in 
those  communities  where  Jewish 
civic  life  developed  most  fully,  the 
Zionist  Movement  was  weakest, 
since  it  was  in  those  countries  the 
Jews  were  rapidly  and  deliberately 
becoming  part  of  the  larger  society 
with  the  minimum  of  self- 
segregation.  While  they  needed  to 
give  public  expression  to  their 
Jewishness,  they  were  less  in¬ 
terested  in  giving  it  political  expres¬ 
sion. 

In  both  cases,  what  developed 
was  incomplete.  Jewish  life  in  the 
Diaspora  was  incomplete,  because 
only  in  a  Jewish  state  can  Jews  have 
political  conLroi  over  their  destiny. 
In  Israel  a  pattern  was  established 
by  the  pioneer  settlers  that  reflected 
Eastern  Europe,  which  led  to  over¬ 
politicization  of  the  public  sector  to 
the  detriment  of  a  serious  civic  life. 
This  was  not  contradicted  by. the  ex¬ 
periences  of  Jews  from  Afro-Asian 
countries,  where  political  life  often 
was  the  private  preserve  of  the 
rulers. 

It  led,  after  the  establishment  of 
the  state,  to  a  statism  that  was  as  ail- 
pervasive  as  is  possible  in  a 
democratic  society.  Ben-Gurion's 
mamlakhtiui  (statisra)  policy  was 
manifestly  designed ‘to  strengthen 
the  state,  rather  than  carrying  on 
governmental  functions  through  the 
party  institutions  of  the  pre-state 
period,  with  its  negative,  aspects. 
But  it  also  had  the  efTect  or  nearly 
crushing  whatever  shoots  of  a  civic 
life  that  had  begun  to  sprout  in  the 
pre-state  Yishuv. 

Mamlakhtiui.  with  all  its  implica¬ 
tions,  was  acceptable  as  long  as  the 
majority  of  Israelis  saw  themselves 
as  fully  part  of  one  or  another  of  the 
three  great  political-ideological 
camps  of  the  Zionist  Movement  — 
the  labour,  the  civil  or  the  religious 
camp.  But  as  commitment  to 
ideology  diminished  for  all  but  the 
religious,  there  was  a  falling-away 


from  commitment  and  the  political 
involvement,  it  entailed.  The  result 
was  a  breakdown  of  the  original  vi¬ 
sion  of  the  Zionist  Movement,  and  a 
concomitant  privatization  of  life  in 
the  Jewish  state.  In  part,  this  change 
came  as  a  relief  from  over- 
poliiicizatton  and  in  part  for  lack  of 
an  alternative. 

Now,  however,  the  people  of 
Israel  are  ready  for  the  construction 
.  of  the  third  leg  of  the  stool  namely 
a  civic  life  that  will  address  the 
Israeli  public  and  their  problems 
without  being  politicized.  The 
proliferation  of  civic  and  social 
improvement  groups  in  recent 
years,  whether  to  deal  with  the  han¬ 
dicapped  or  to  protect  the  natural 
environment  or  whatever,  is 
testimony  to  this  fact.  Herein  lies  a 
.new  opportunity  for  redeeming  the 
Zionist  Movement  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  Che  Jewish  Agency  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  by,  for  and  of  the  Jewish  peo¬ 
ple. 


WITH  THE  establishment  of  the 
Jewish  state,  virtually  all  of  the  in¬ 
digenous  power  of  the  WZO  and  its 
instrumentalities  was  transferred  to 
the  government  and  political  organs 
of  Israel,  whose  leaders,  formerly 
the  leaders  of  WZO,  proceeded  to 
strip  the  movement  of  its  in¬ 
dependence.  Reluctantly  con¬ 
cluding  that  they  could  not  abolish 
the  WZO  and  the  Jewish  Agency, 
they  wanted  the  new  state  to 
dominate  the  Zionist  Movement  so 
as  to  assure  that  the  reverse  would 
not  happen.. 

Among  other  things,  this  meant 
that  key  positions  in  the  Zionist 
bodies  would  be  distributed  on  a 
proportional  basis,  according  to  the 
elections  to  the  Knesset.  The 
leaders  of  the  Israeli  institutions  un- 
'der  WZO  control  were  seconded 
from  the  state's  political  arena  and 
did  not  have  indigenous  constituen¬ 
cies: 

The  formal  existence  of  an  Israel 
Zionist  Council,  which  remained  a 
shadow  body,  reflected  this 
monistic  approach,  which  denied 
the  Zionist  Movement  as  an 
organized  movement  a  base-  in 
Israeli  society  apart  from  that 
provided  by  the  state,  which  ob¬ 
viously  took  precedence  in  all 
political  matters.  As  a  real  Zionist 
Movement  in  Israel  died.  Zionism 
outside  of  the  state  began  to 
atrophy.  •  • 


To  be  a  Zionist  meant  to  be  one 
who  spoke  loudly  for  Israel's  cause 
but  did  nof~  fulfil  the  ultimate 
Zionist  commitment  of  settling  in 
the  Jewish  state.  This  fact  —  the  in¬ 
stitutionalization  of  hypocrisy  —  by 
itself  served  tp  discredit  the  move¬ 
ment  in  the  eyes  of  most  Jews.  At 
the  same  time,;  Jewish  dvic  life  in 
most  Diaspora  communities  had 
developed  to  the  point  where  what 
organized  Zionism  had  to  offer  was 
irrelevant  or  unnecessary  for 
Diaspora  survival,  except  on  a 
peripheral  basis.  .  1 

The  only  way  the  Zionist  Move¬ 
ment  can  hope  to  revive  itself  is  to 
establish  a  sphere  of  direct  action 
within  Israel  It  is  not  only  .the 
height  of  irony  for  the  Zionist 
Movement  to  have  become  strictly 
a  Diaspora  movement,  but  this  is  also 
a  guarantee  that  it  will  become  in¬ 
creasingly  important.  Successful 
leadership  in  the  Jewish  world  is 
necessarily  leadership  by  example. 
Both  the  IDF  and  the  UJA-Keren 
Hayesod  reflect  this,  each  in  its  own 
way.  Organized  Zionism  shows  this 
in  a  negative  way. 


throughout  the  world: Such  a  step 
would  end  the  present  situation  of. 
funds  flowing  only  in  one;  direction 
and  would  shatter  the  image- that 
poor  Israel  is  dependent  on. 
Diaspora  support  to  survive. 

This  is,  in  fact,  no  longer  true,  but 
is  a  myth  perpetuated  to  maintain 
the  “campaign-”  Since  truth  will 
out, -  this  myth  is  becoming.,  in¬ 
creasingly  dysfunctional.'  Funds 
from  the  Diaspora  constitute  4  per 
cent  or  less  of  the  total  Israeli  public 
sector  expenditure,  and  the' Israeli 
Government  even  gives  money  to 
the  Jewish  Agency.  Yet  Israel  isstfll 
presented  as  a:  needy  recipient  of 
Diaspora  support  rather,  than  as  a 
partner  in  a  common  Jewish  effort*  • 
because  there  is  no  equivalent 
voluntary  fund-raising  mechanism 
in  the  Jewish  state. 


GIVEN  the  realities  of  statehood, 
the  only  way  the  Zionist  Movement 
can  get  a  piece  of  the  action  in 
Israel  would  be  to  transform  itself 
from  a  political  into  a  civic  move¬ 
ment,  one  concerned  with  improv¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  Life,  rather  than 
competing  for  spoils.  Let  no  one  un¬ 
derestimate  the  difficulty  of  this 
proposal. 

A  civic-based  Zionism  in  Israel 
could  lead  to  a  similar  Zionism  in 
the  Diaspora,  one  which  could  have 
a  purpose  beyond  providing  offices 
for  a  relatively  small  number  of 
Jewish  activists,  which  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  case  today. 

The  tasks  of  such  a  Zionism  could 
span  the  entire  spectrum  of  “quality 
of  life”  issues.  It  could  address  itself 
tfi  local  civic  concerns  and  to  issues 
of- social  and  cultural  integration  in 
the  state.  An  Israeli  civic  Zionism 
might  find  a  role  in  Project  Renewal 
as  a  counterpart  to  the  Diaspora  in¬ 
volvement. 

.  One  very  important  task  of  such  a 
movement  would  be  an  “Israeli 
UJA,”  which  would,,  raise  funds 
among  an  increasingly  affluent  pop¬ 
ulation  to  contribute  to  the  com¬ 
mon  treasury  of  the  Jewish  people. 
This  could  be  Israel's  share  in  sup¬ 
port  of  common  "Jewishr  tasks 


WHAT  IS  needed  is  to  transform 
the  lsrael-Diaspora  relationship 
into  one  of  partnership  in  serving 
world  Jewish  needs,  something 
which  the  development  of  a  real 
Israeli  magbit.  or  fund,  could  do. 
(An  Israeli  UJA  exists,  but  it  is  coo- 
fined  to  dunning  a  few  large  cor¬ 
porations  for  relatively  modest 
amounts.)  Such  an  effort  could  also 
fill  the  functions  of  a  United  Way  or 
Community  Chest  for  internal 
Israeli  needs  as  well. 

Such  evidence  as'  we  have  in¬ 
dicates  that  Israeli  Jews  are  as 
generous  in  their  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  as  one  would  expect  Jews 
to  be'  anywhere.  Only  these  £on- 
tributions  are  solicited  in  chibs  and 
drabs,  with  no  concentrated  annual 
campaign  devoted  to  major 
philanthropic  purposes  —  what  is 
known  in  the  U.S.  as  federated  giv¬ 
ing.  Hence  the  sum  raised  remains 
relatively  smalL 

As  long  as  Israelis  had  not  at¬ 
tained  affluence,  this  could  be  un¬ 
derstood,  but  with  the  existence  of  a 
substantia]  class '  of  Israeli  mil- 
1  Jo nai res  and  the  genera)  affluence 
permeating  Israeli  society  today, 
there  is  no  longer  any  reason  why' 
Israelis  should  not  develop  the  same ' 
systematic  efforts  and,  as  a  result, 
rise  to  the  giving  levels  of  other 
Jewish  communities. 

If  the  Israeli  Zionist  Movement; 
could  contribute  to  these  ends,  h- 
could  give  the  WZO  new  life.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  Israeli  Zionist' 
organization  could  also  become  a- 
fitting  partner  ,  for  the?-,  Diaspora 
Jewish  community  leadership  in  the ! 
Jewish  Agency.  That  body,  in  turn,; 
could  truly  become  an  instrument  ■' 
of  the  Jewish  people  and  its  1 
worldwide  polity. :  J 


The  writer  is  president  tf:fbeiJerusalem' 
Centre  for  PuMic  Affairs  and  Senator  N.M. 
Paterson  Professor  of  Intergovernmental 
Relations  at  Bar-UanUitlversUy.  , 


Trouble  in  Sudan 


By  LEO  OMOLO/Juba,  Sudan 


when  the  U.S.  sent  surveillance  air¬ 
craft  to  watch  the  Sudanese-Libya 
border,  apparently  in  response  to 
reports  of  an  impending  Libyan  in¬ 
vasion.  Libya  vehemently  denied 
the  allegations,  and  the  incident  fiz¬ 
zled  out. 

Southern  rebels  believe  the  inva¬ 
sion  stories  were  invented  by  the 
Sudanese  Government  to  attract 
support  from  the  West  and 
moderate  Arab  governments.  “It 
was  a  hoax  meant  to  divert  inter¬ 
national  attention  from  the 
country's  ailing  economy  and  swell¬ 
ing  debt,”  they  argue.  The  country's 
foreign  debt  is  running  at  almost  S8 
billion. 

The  southern  rebels  talk  openly 
of  their  support  for  Gaddafi  as  “the 
Messiah  against  Arab  imperialism.” 

Allegations  of  Libyan-supplied 


arms  are  impossible  to  assess.  But' 
there  certainly  is  evidence  that  the 
Anyanya  II  fire  power  has  increased 
tremendously  in  recent  years. 

/■ 


MISSIONARIES  and  international 
relief  workers  in  southern  Sudan  say 
they  have  run  into  Anyanya  II  road 
blocks  with  military  equipment  as 
sophisticated  as  that  used  by  the 
regular  Sudanese  army. 

An  Arab  official  in  Juba,  the 
southern  provincial  capital,  dismis¬ 
sed  these  claims  as  rubbish,  and  said 
that  most  of  the  weapons  were  ac¬ 
quired  from  the  thousands  of 
Ugandan  soldiers  who  crossed  into 
Sudap  following  the  ousting  of  Idi 
Amin  in  1979.  The  ex-soidiers,  he 
said,  brought  heavy  weapons  like 
machine  guns,  artillery  pieces  and 
even  anti-aircraft  batteries,  as  well 


as  jeeps,  and  sold  them  to  southern 
Sudanese  rebels  in  return,  for  money 
and  food.  “But  .these  people  win 
soon  run  short  of  ammunition,  and 
peace  will  prevail,”  the  official  as¬ 
serted. 

Peace,  however,  is  jeopardized  by 
economic  hardship,  which  is  felt 
most  in  the  under-deydoped  south, 
where  leaders  voice  concern  at  the 
high  levels  of  poverty,  illiteracy 
and  disease.  The  lack  of  develop¬ 
ment  has  created  disillusion  and  dis¬ 
content  among  many  of  the  young. 
There  is  widespread  lawlessness  in 
the  south,  and  a  mutual  distrust 
between  black  soldiers  and  Arab  of¬ 
ficers  sent  by  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  to  maintain  law  and  order  in 
the  region.  On  occasion,  the  in¬ 
digenous  soldiers  from  the  south 
have  reportedly  defied  their  Arab 


officers,  and  even  allegedly  kidnap¬ 
ped  Arab' 'soldiers  at  gqn-ppintr  ■ 

-  But  the  south  is  not  united.  The 
provinces  of  East  and  West 
•  Equatoria  recently  initiated- a  move 
to  split  from  the  south,  which  they 
regard  as.  dominated  by  the  majority 
Dinka  people.  The  two  provinces 
wanted  to  form  a  region  of  their 
own. 

The  most  serious  recent  act  of 
violence  was  the  massacre  of  15 
Arab  merchants  in  the  town,  of, 
Aryat.  Khartoum  imposed  a  clamp- 
down  on  news  of  the  incident, 
which  it  blamed  on  “banditry." 

During  my  stay  in  the  south,  I  saw 
a  large  number  of  Arab  troops  being 
brought  in  to  maintain  law  and 
order.  Unrest  has  spread  rapidly, 
and  many  African  soldiers have 
deserted  rather  than  be  posted  out¬ 
side  their  region.  Deserting  soldiers 
often  disappear  with  weapons,  and 
the  area  lacks  effective  police 
supervision. 

(GEMINL) 


The  writer  is  a  widely-travelled  Kenyan 
Journalist.  He  reported  from  Uganda  dur¬ 
ing  the  Anin  reginp  a  considerable  per¬ 
sonal  risk. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  DEMONSTRATE 


TVi  the  Editor  cf  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  The  Tel  Aviv  police 
prevented  12  strikers  from  ap¬ 
proaching  a  rival  plant  to  protest 
against  the  breaking  of  their  strike 
(March  23).  if  this  report  is  correct, 
the  police  again  exceeded  their 
powers  in  connection  with 
demonstrations. 

Provided  no  speeches  are  made 
and  as  long  as  they  do  not  move  in 
procession,  any  number  of  people 
may.  under  the  law,  assemble  to 
demonstrate  quietly,  holding 
posters.  They  do  not  require  a 
police  permit.  Nor  do  less  than  50 
people  who  gather  listening  to 
speeches  or  who  demonstrate  in 
procession.  * 

Fifty  persons  or  more  do  require 
prior  police  permission  to  hold  a 
protest  meeting  where  speeches  are 
made  or  to  march  through  the 
streets.  Such  permit  may  not  be- 
withheld  just  because  a  disturbance 


of  the  peace  by  others  is  an¬ 
ticipated.  A  refusal  to  issue  the  per¬ 
mit  may  be  appealed  to  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  —  which  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  Civil  Rights  in  Israel 
successfully  did  this  month. 

Thus  the  police  had-no  right  to  in¬ 
terfere  in  the  manner  reported. 

The  Association  has  repeatedly 
requested  the  Attorney-General  to 
bring  the  law  on  this  point  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  police  commanders 
concerned*  and  to  restrain  them 
from  overstepping  their  powers.  A 
small  booklet  on  the  Right  to 
Demonstrate  (so  far  only  in 
Hebrew,  soon  also  in  English  and 
Arabic)  is  available  at  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  P.O.B.  8273.  Jerusalem. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  —  One  of  the  concerns  ex¬ 
pressed  by  our  government  in 
weighing  the  posssibility  of  approv¬ 
ing  cable  television  is  that  por¬ 
nography.  might  creep-  into  our 
homes.  Yet,  one  must  wonder 
whether  this  possibility  would  be 
any  more- dtstasteTul  chah  some  of 
the  service  ads  presently  dished  lip 
to  us. 

It  was  only  slightly  offensive  see¬ 
ing '‘macho"  man  become  sexually 
rejuventated  after  stuffing  his 
mouth  with  dried  fruits  and  nuts  and 


TV  SERVICE  ADS 


then  floating  through  the  air  to  at¬ 
tack  his  delighted  lover  (given  his 
mid-drift  bulge  he  probably  would 
crush  her  rather  than  stimulate  her). 
But  TV  House’s  latest  attempt  to 
encourage  ns  to  \  eat  of  Israel's 
produce  by  parading  across  our 
screens  braless  women.in  tight-clad 
yellow  sweaters,  •  dispensing 
grapefruits  is  not  only  sexist  but 
downright  obscene.-.  Indeed,  our 
grapefruit  salesgirls  make  TV 
deserving  of.  the  name,  the  “boob 
tube.”  ' _ 


Jerusalem. 


DAVID  FORMAS 


NO  SYMBOLISM  INVOLVED 


MICHAEL  J.  BERGER. 

Hon.  Sec. 
Association  for  Civil  Rights 
Jerusalem. 

*He  has  since  done  so.  —  Ed.  J.p. 


To  the  Editor  cf  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  —  In  his  review,  “Wiesel  sells 
books”  (March  18),  David  Mesher 
is  mistaken  in  staling,  “She  (Ellen  S. 
Fine)  seems  not  to  know  that  Gyuli, 
the  name  of  a  character  in  “The  Ac¬ 
cident”  means  redemption;" 

My  late  husband,  the  Jewish 
Hungarian  artist  Gyula  Sizer,  was  a 


close  friend  of  Eli  Wiese!  and  (hi 
prototype  of  Gyula  .in  “The  Ac¬ 
cident."  Their  friendship  « 
described  in  this  novel  —  no  sym 
holism  is  involved  in  the  real  nam( 
■of  a  real  person. 

.  MARY  ZILZEft 
Jerusalem. ... 


In  less  than  2  hours  from  here 


A  holiday  in  GREECE 


This  year  even  cheaper.”Fly”to  your  travel  agent 

OLYMPIC  every  day  at  8J5Qajn. 

r  _ . _ _ _ ^ 
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